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Summer  Welfare  Work  of  Dailies  Aiding 
Thousands  of  City  Children 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Operating  12  Camps,  Gives  Vacations  to  17,000  Children  Each 
Summer — Many  Other  Newspapers  Providing  Relief  for  Unfortunate  Families 


HEN  the  summer  sun  scorches  city 
pavement,  the  wealthy  and  the  near- 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


he  said.  ‘‘There  are  many  cases  in  which 
the  mother  is  in  the  hospital,  or  is  imable 


healthy  hurry  to  the  cooling  recesses  Aug.  5,  $97,000  had  been  collected,  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  Virginia  Vacation  to  take  care  of  her  children,  due  to  un- 

pf  the  mountain  and  seashore.  Even  which  was  $15,000  behind  the  previous  Camp,  East  N'orthfield,  Mass.;  Shepherd  fortunate  circumstances.  This  summer 

office  workers  and  department  store  year’s  record,  Mr.  Conly  said.  The  Knapp  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  Elm  a  great  many  children  are  being  kept  in 


Tubercular  children  receiving  their  morning  ration  of  milk  at  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  summer  camp  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Cottage,  Fairfield,  Conn. ;  Eunice  Cot-  the  camps  for  extended  periods  because 
tage.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  J.;  Happyland,  their  fathers  are  out  of  work.  There  are 
Tenafly,  N.  J. ;  Marks  Memorial  Camp,  50  youngsters  in  our  camps  now,  who 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. ;  and  Devereux  will  be  there  all  summer  for  that  and 
Memorial  Camp,  Deposit,  N.  Y.  similar  reasons.” 

Approximately  1,.5(X)  children  between  Children  who  live  in  with  parents  or 
the  ages  of  five  and  16  years  can  be  ac-  relatives  who  have  tuberculosis  are  re- 
commodated  in  these  camps  at  one  time,  tained  in  the  fresh  air  resorts  until  their 
The  minimum  vacation  provided  for  each  resisting  power  has  been  built  to  sufficient 
child  is  two  weeks.  If  individual  cases  strength  to  fight  the  deadly  germs.  They 
require  more  time  in  the  country,  it  is  are  given  special  daily  rations  of  milk 
granted,  Mr.  Conly  explained.  and  are  kept  in  the  sun  as  much  as 

‘‘The  extent  of  the  vacation  depends  possible, 
upon  the  child’s  physical  condition  and  addition  to  the  army  of  children 

particularly  upon  conditions  in  his  home,”  sent  to  the  Herald  Tribune  camps,  large 

groups  are  sent  to  ‘‘friendly  towns.” 
These  towns  are  localities  in  which  a 
Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Committee 
has  been  organized  and  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  have  l^en  pledged  to  entertain  one 
or  two  children  for  two-week  periods 
during  the  summer.  These  people  pay 
the  children’s  expenses  while  they  are  at 
their  homes,  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
pays  their  railroad  fare.  Occasionally 
a  few  ‘‘friendly  towns”  drop  out  of  the 
list,  but  others  are  constantly  being 
added.  There  are  approximately  400  of 
them,  and  batches  of  youngsters  are  dis¬ 
patched  to  their  kindly  provinces  every 
day.  The  towns  are  located  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  Many  of  them  are  fash¬ 
ionable  resorts  frequented  by  the  notables 
of  metropolitan  society. 

About  225  people,  counselors  and  do- 


City  children  cooling  off  in  the  swimming  enclosure  at  New  York  Herald 
Tribune's  Rhinebeck  camp.  The  mess  hall  can  be  seen  in  the  background. 


lerks  can  afford  at  least  a  brief  two 
eeks  of  escape  from  the  burning  as- 
halt.  But  in  the  dingy  corners  of  the 
:ity  where  shoddy  tenements  and 
eather-scarred  shacks  reflect  the  heat 
ith  suffocating  intensity,  exhausted 
lousands  of  mothers  and  children  pa- 
ently  wait  their  turn  to  be  sent  to  the 
recn  fields  and  quiet  hills  by  some 
indly  charity. 

Huge  sums  are  spent  each  summer  in 
lis  relief  work  and  a  great  percentage 
f  the  money  is  collected,  and  in  some 
nstances  administered,  by  metropolitan 
ewspapcrs,  Campaigns,  benefit  shows 
nd  parties  are  conducted  every  year  by 
he  large  dailies  for  the  support  of 
ocal  charities,  or  to  aid  their  own  re- 
lef  camps. 

PrcAably  the  best  known  and  oldest 
'tablished  newspaper  relief  work  is  that 
one  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
hrougb  its  Fresh  Air  Fund,  which  sup¬ 
ports  a  dozen  summer  camps  and  is 
he  means  of  sending  17,000  poor,  sick 
5r  undernourished  children  to  the  coun- 
P'  every  year.  The  Herald  Tribune’s 
aborate  enterprise  is  now  in  its  54th 
ummer. 

^  Leslie  M.  Conly,  manager  of  the 
Air  Fund,  told  this  reporter  that 
1,W  children  have  been  sent  to  beaches 
ind  inland  resorts  so  far  this  summer, 
there  is  still  a  month  or  more  to  go. 
"hough  the  number  of  children  cared 
or  is  as  great  as  it  was  a  year  ago, 
^iness  conditions  have  had  a  noticeable 
Beet  on  the  supporting  fund.  Up  to 


total  amount  collected  in  1929  for  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  was  $160,000.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  $40,000  was  donated  to 
the  “vacations  in  perpetuity”  branch  of 
the  work.  A  donation  of  this  sort  con¬ 
sists  of  $200,  the  income  from  which, 
it  Syi  per  cent,  pays  the  expense  of  a 
single  vacation  each  year.  This  year 
61  such  endowments  have  been  received 
by  the  Herald  Tribune. 

There  are  12  Fresh  Air  Fund  camps 
located  in  four  states.  They  are:  South 
Shore  Holiday  House,  at  Amityville, 
L.  1. ;  North  Shore  Holiday  House,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  L;  St.  Helen’s  Home, 


One  of  the  cottages  at  Camp  Algonquin  which  the  Chicago  Tribune  supports. 


mestic  help,  are  employed  in  the  Herald-  Playgrounds  also  occupied  the  atten-  Clay  Gentry,  a  Tribune  employe  who  Clevelanders  have  volunteered  thei 
Tribune’s  own  camps,  and  17  clerks  and  tion  of  the  New  York  American  this  made  the  paper  his  beneficiary.  ices  in  this  work.  A  number  c 

seven  nurses  work  at  New  York  head-  summer.  During  May  and  June,  the  The  Tribune’s  share  of  the  yearly  children  have  been  give  a  day’s 

quarters.  The  nurses  travel  about  the  Hearst  daily  ran  a  campaign  to  open  the  maintenance  expense  is  raised  through  on^  large  farms  through  this  c: 

city  examining  children  to  ^  sent  on  va-  recreation  yards  of  public  schools  as  daily  stories  and  appeals  to  Tribune 

cations.  The  children  are  recommended  play  centers  for  the  city’s  children,  readers.  Every  gift  sent  to  the  paper’s 

cashier  is  publicly  acknowledged.  Many 
^  anonymous  gifts  received  are  made  up 

from  lemonade 

shows  or  by 

men  are  also 

gerierous  contributors.  ..  .. 
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Visitors  examining  articles  made  by  youngsters  nnder  fourteen  years  at  Camp  months  in  camp  under  the  super- 

Algonqnia,  on  the  Fox  river,  north  of  Chicago.  vision  of  nurses  and  dieticians  in  co- 

by  200  charitable  societies  and  hospitals  These  yards  will  not  be  opened  to  the  operation  with  the  Elizabeth  .^^ard  Me¬ 
in  New  York.  children  by  the  board  of  education  unless  morial  Fund,  Chicago  Municipal  Tuber- 

A  regular  list  of  contributors  is  main-  a  guardian  or  counselor  is  provided  to  see  culosis  Sanitarium,  Chicago  I  )ental  So- 
tained  by  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  for  col-  that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  property,  ciety,  Chicago  HeMth  Department,  Chi- 
lecting  money.  These  people  are  solicited  The  American,  as  it  has  done  in  previ-  cago  Board  of  Education  and  otlicr 
each  year  for  their  donations,  and  mostly  ous  years,  started  working  near  the  end  agencies.  ..... 
the  same  persons  respond,  year  after  year,  of  the  school  year  to  provide  funds  to  J.*’  other  cities  beside  New  York  and 
Mr.  Conly  said.  Additional  contributors,  hire  guardians  for  the  playgrounds  so  Chicago,  newspapers  are  playing  im- 
of  course,  are  added  every  year.  Stories  they  might  be  opened  during  the  vacation  portant  civic  roles  in  either  maintaining 
revealing  the  conditions  under  which  the  period.  By  the  end  of  J  une  about  $15,000  camps  for  children  or  lending  valuable 
city’s  poor  must  live  and  graphically  por-  had  been  received  in  contributions,  ac- 
traying  their  struggle  against  the  wither-  corciing  to  Martin  Dunn,  managing 
ing  summer  heat'  are  carried  in  the  editor. 

Herald  Tribune.  Sanford  E.  Stanton,  reporter  for  the 

“The  distinctive  thing  about  the  Herald  .American,  was  assigned  the  task  of  rais- 
Tribune’s  fund,”  Mr.  Conly  pointed  out,  ing  the  money.  Personal  appeals  and 
“is  that  it  is  both  collected  and  adminis-  daily  news  and  feature  .stories  were  used, 
tered  by  the  paper.  It  is  one  of  the  very  News  stories  of  children  killed  by  auto- 
few  conduct^  in  this  manner.”  mobiles  while  at  play  on  the  city  streets 

Another  heat  relief  enterprise,  in  which  were  stressed  during  the  campaign.  They 
the  money  is  collected  and  spent'  entirely  were  accompanied  by  campaign  appeals, 
by  the  newspaper  is  that  sponsored  by  Every  day  a  death  total  ■was  published 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  This  paper  showing  the  number  of  children  killed 
sends  thousands  of  children  each  summer  on  the  streets  for  lack  of  playground 
to  its  Fresh  Air  Sanitarium  on  Simmons  space. 

Island  in  Lincoln  Park,  the  coolest  and  Each  time  $300  was  collected  by  the 
most  refreshing  spot  in  the  city.  .American,  another  playground  was 

The  sanitarium,  which  was  founded  40  opened.  This  was  the  amount  necessary 
years  ago  by  Victor  F.  Lawson,  late  pub-  to  hire  a  playground  guardian  for  the 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News,  is  conducted  on  summer.  The  American  w'orked  in  co- 
a  daily  basis  w'ith  poor  children  and  their  operation  with  Community  Councils,  a 
mothers  visiting  it  during  the  day  and  central  organization  of  small  civic  bodies, 
returning  to  their  homes  at  night.  They  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  while  it 
are  called  for  each  morning  by  buses  maintains  no  summer  camp  of  its  own 
which  make  the  rounds  of  the  tenement  carries  on  a  regular  campaign  to  raise 
districts  and  carry  them  to  Lincoln  Park,  funds  for  the  .support  of  “Wave  Crest,” 

There  they  spend  the  day  in  the  $250,0(X)  the  summer  relief  home  of  the  Children’s 
building  or  out  in  the  open  on  the  green  Aid  Society,  on  the  ocean  front,  near 
lawns  of  the  surrounding  grounds  under  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I.  About  $500  is 

the  supervision  of  trained  experts  in  diet  collected  each  year  through  the  activities  A.  F.  Munroe,  promotion  manager  of 
and  nutrition.  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen,  of  Junior  Eagle  Qubs  sponsored  by  the  the  paper,  assisted  by  Jean  Wood. 

Cook  County  Coroner  is  a  director  of  the  Eagle.  The  children,  who  are  members  A  newcomer  among  the  newspapers 
institution.  of  these  clubs,  work  under  the  direction  in  the  field  of  camp  operation  is  the 

The  good  work  of  the  Daily  News  of  the  Eagle’s  “Aunt  Jean,”  editor  of  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal,  which 
Sanitarium  is  not  limited  to  the  summer  children’s  .section.  recently  completed  plans  for  a  vacation 

months  alone.  During  the  winter  it  is  The  youngsters  give  neighborhood  place  in  the  Ozark  Mountains.  The 

operated  as  a  baby  haven  and  scores  of  parties  and  amateur  shows,  particularly  proceeds  of  19  performances  of  t  he 

infants  are  cared  for  and  put  on  the  road  around  Christmas  time,  and  the  money  paper’s  benefit  show,  “Go  To  It,”  will  be 

to  health  by  the  experienced  sanitarium  collected  is  sent  to  “Aunt  Jean.”  used  as  a  foundation  fund.  Selections  of  ^ _ 

The  children  who  are  to  be  given  a  underprivileged  children  to  be  given  the  by  the  Los  Angeles  Time's  sponsors 

The  expenses  of  the  establishment  are  vacation  at  “Wave  Crest.”  are  selected  benefit  of  a  vacation  will  be  made  by  woodcraft,  hiking,  aquatic  sports  and  air- 
met  through  public  contributions  and  with  the  help  of  the  Children’s  Aid  the  board  in  control  of  the  Memphis  craft  building  activities  among  bovs. 
donations  from  local  business  concerns.  StKietv,  Harris  Crist,  the  Eagle’s  man-  Community  Fund  and  from  individual  of 

Thousands  of  “charity  globes”  are  placed  aging  editor  said.  He  explained  that  it  cases  reported  to  the  Evening  Appeal.  w  de- 

by  the  E^ily  News  in  department  stores  costs  very  little  to  send  a  child  to  the  -A  variety  of  good  deeds  are  accom-  lujij  wore  so 

and  public  places  throughout  the  city  to  summer  home  and  consequently  the  com-  plished  through  the  stimulus  of  a  co-  .u.  nnlv  cohere 

receive  the  helpful  coins  of  passersby.  paratively  small  sum  raided  by  the  Junior  operative  campaign  spon^red  by  the 

Merchants  in  many  instances  donate  Eagle  club  members  goes  a  long  way  Clei'eland  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Associ-  ^  ®  p.  w„. 

goods  as  well  as  money.  The  commis-  each  year.  ated  Charities  of  that  city  urging  peo-  institutions  E  Mm 

Sion  merchants  of  South  Water  Market,  Another  source  of  relief  for  Chicago’s  ple  to  do  something  for  “decent  folks  *5'^  n a  similar 
for  instance,  supply  fresh  fruits  and  underprivileged  children  is  provided  each  who  have  not  had  a  good  break.”  This  ^  ^  expressed  a  similar 

vegetables,  and  the  United  Fruit  Com-  summer  by  Camp  Algonquin  on  the  Fox  is  an  annual  campaign  and  the  efforts  are 

pany  donates  bananas.  River.  This  resort  is  owned  by  United  largely  confined  to  old  folks.  The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquw^ 

A  novelty  introduced  by  the  Daily  Charities  of  Chicago,  and  half  of  its  The  Plain  Dealer,  through  news  and  gave  30,000  children  an  outing  l^t  week 
News  this  summer  is  a  campaign  to  form  maintenance  fund  is  donated  every  year  feature  stories  and  direct  appeals  urges  3*  its  annual  summer  party  on  Ne^une 
backyard  playgrounds.  Carol  Willis  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  through  con-  the  advantageously  situated  citizens  of  Beach.  A  band  made  up  of  rost- 
Hyatt,  in  a  series  of  articles,  which  be-  tributions  from  its  readers.  The  tribune  Cleveland  and  its  suburbs  to  help  Enquirer  carriers  supplied  the  music, 
gan  early  in  the  summer,  advocated  a  pledges  $10,000  every  summer  for  the  brighten  the  summer  for  some  unfortu-  Newspapers  in  many  other  cities  art 
plan  by  which  mothers  in  each  neighbor-  camp’s  support  and  has  been  lending  its  nate.  They  are  urged,  perhaps,  to  take  devoting  extensive  space  to  the  support 

hood  would  take  turns  in  caring  for  the  aid  for  the  past  21  years.  During  that  a  blind  man  and  his  wife  for  an  automo-  of  existing  public  child  welfare  work, 

neighboring  children  in  groups.  Tours  time  it  has  built  two  dormitories  for  bile  ride,  give  a  young  wife  a  chance  reports  from  Editor  &  Publisher  cor- 
of  the  city’s  interesting  points  and  a  mothers,  a  hospital  building  and  a  boat  to  go  swimming,  play  fairy  godmother  respondents  revealed.  This  sort  of  co* 

general  play  program  have  grown  out  house.  The  cost  of  these  buildings  to  a  little  girl,  and  to  do  many  similar  operation  exists  in  most  of  the  large 

of  this  activity.  was  paid  with  the  insurance  policy  of  helpful  and  charitable  things.  Many  cities  throughout  the  country. 


Chicago  Daily  News  “charity  globe” 

support  to  organizations  carrying  on  used  to  collect  fresh  air  fund, 

this  work.  Editor  &  Publisher  pre¬ 
sents  here  merely  a  cross-section  The  parties  are  held  in  Forest  Park 
analysis,  based  on  reports  from  the  Highlands  and  admission  is  by  coupons 
larger  cities.  clipped  from  the  Star.  Cash  prizes  are 

In  Detroit,  ten-day  vacations  are  pro-  awarded  for  athletic  contests.  The  pic- 
vided  for  .5(X)  boys  during  the  summer  nics  have  been  a  regular  event  since 
months  at  the  Detroit  Tree  Press  fresh  1924. 

air  camp  on  Sylvan  Lake  near  Pontiac.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  the  iner- 
Mich.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hot  cury  has  been  at  a  near  record  point  all 
weather  season  the  Free  Press  receives  summer,  penny  ice  has  been  supplied  to 
from  social  service  agencies  lists  of  boys  poor  children  and  their  parents  by  the 
who  should  be  sent  to  the  country.  Kansas  City  Star.  The  paper  collects 

The  camp  is  supported  by  reader  con-  the  fund  and  turns  it  over  to  the  Salva- 
tributions  and  it  is  under  the  direction  tion  .Army  for  the  purchase  and  dis- 
of  Mary  Humphrey,  Sunday  editor  of  trihution  of  ice. 

the  Free  Press.  As  in  other  cases  the  j^e  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  recently 
Free  Press  fund  is  proceeding  at  a  entertained  thousands  of  children  and 
slower  pace  this  year  than  previously  a  “cut  rate”  picnic  at  an  amusc- 

due  to  business  condiUons,  Miss  Hum-  ^lent  park.  A  feature  of  the  picnic  was 
phrey  told  an  Editc«  &  Publisher  cor-  _  plentiful  sudoIv  of  ice  water,  which  the 
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MACY  DAILIES  USING  TELETYPESETTER 

Feature  Material  Being  Transmitted  Daily  from  Central  Office  to  Seven  Papers  for  Automatic 

Typesetting — To  Start  Sending  Spot  News  Soon 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

White  plaixs,  x.  y.,  Aug.  7.— 

First  actual  transmission  of  news 
from  a  central  distributing  point  direct 
to  type-setting  machines  in  a  group  of 
newspaper  plants  by  means  of  the  Tele¬ 


typesetter  will  be  started  shortly  on  a 
regular  daily  schedule  by  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
state,  it  was  announced  today  by  J. 
Noel  Macy,  president.  This  group  has 
been  experimenting  for  the  past  month 
with  a  regular  hook-up  on  a  printer- 
telegraph  wire  from  its  main  office  in 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  to  seven  of  its 
papers  within  a  radius  of  about  seven 
miles.  Feature  material  has  been  sent 
daily  by  the  Teletypesetter  and  set  me¬ 
chanically  on  the  linotypes,  Theodore 
B.  Goetz,  manager  of  the  chain’s  own 
news  bureau,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
Thursday  of  this  week.  The  material  is 
carried  over  the  Westchester  news¬ 
papers’  own  printer-telegraph  circuit 
which  was  placed  in  operation  18  months 
ago. 

This  serves  the  Yonkers  Statesmqft, 
Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus,  Ne^c  Ro¬ 
chelle  Standard-Star,  Pori  Chester  Daily 
Itpn.  Tarrytoum  Daily  News,  Ossining 
Citisen-Sentinel,  White  Plains  Daily 
Press,  and  Maniaroneck  Daily  Times. 
Only  the  first  seven  of  these  papers  are 
on  the  Teletypesetter  circuit. 

One  spot  news  story  was  sent  on  the 
Teletypesetter  Monday  this  week,  Mr. 
Goetz  revealed,  and  the  operation  was 
reported  entirely  successful  An  $80,000 
jewel  robbery  broke  in  Mamaroneck.  It 
was  phoned  into  headquarters  at  White 
Plains  at  2 :4.s  p.  m.  The  printer  wire 
had  been  closed  down  at  2 :30,  and  so 
Mr.  Goetz  wrote  a  bulletin  lead  and  put 
It  on  the  Teletypesetter  at  2:50,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  seven  takes.  The  Tarrytown 
News  was  going  to  press  at  3  p.  m.,  and 
the  story  reached  the  composing  room 
just  before  press  time.  The  front  page 
was  on  the  stone  with  a  place  opened  for 
the  story,  a  warning  of  which  had  been 
telephoned  ahead.  A  head  was  written 
from  the  editor’s  copy  which  accompa¬ 
nies  the  perforated  tape  by  which  the 
ieletypesetter  operates  the  composing 
machines,  and  the  story  was  on  the 
street  eight  minutes  after  it  was  sent 
from  White_  Plains.  The  type  was  set 
by  the  machine  in  the  Tarrytown  plant  in 
one-and-one-half  minutes. 


This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
news  has  been  sent  in  this  manner  up  to 
the  present  time,  but  a  regular  daily 
service  will  shortly  be  started,  Mr.  Goetz 


said.  The  Westchester  newspapers’  tele¬ 
graph  printer  wire  is  operated  all  morn¬ 
ing  and  up  until  2 :30  in  the  afternoon. 
It  carries  both  press  association  and 
county  news.  About  noon  every  day,  Mr. 
Goetz  explained,  the  county  news  is 
heaviest.  This  lasts  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  It  is  planned  to  use  the 
Teletypesetter  during  this  period  to 
transmit  county  news  exclusively,  so  that 
it  will  be  set  automatically  as  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  result  in  a  large  saving  in 
time. 

The  reason  press  association  news  will 
not  be  sent  on  the  Teletypesetter,  at  least 
for  some  time,  Mr.  Goetz  said,  is  that  the 
individual  papers  in  the  Westchester 
chain  make  their  own  selection  of  wire 
news,  discarding  that  for  which  they 
have  no  room.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to 
have  press  association  news  set  directly 
from  the  central  office.  County  news, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  used  in  its  entirety 
by  the  group  papers. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  Westchester 
county  transmission  is  the  standard 
Teletypesetter  system  demonstrated  by 
Walter  W.  Morey,  inventor,  at  the  plant 
of  the  Rochester  Times-Union  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1028,  before  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
president  of  the  Gannett  N’ewspapers,  and 
other  executives  of  that  group.  Its  pat¬ 
ents  are  controlled  by  the  Teletypesetter 
Corporation,  organized  in  1029.  with  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Kleinschmidt  as  president;  Mr. 
Gannett  as  vice-president,  L.  M.  Potts, 
secretary  and  Mr.  Morey,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  Since  the  Roches¬ 
ter  demonstration,  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  and  the  apparatus  has  been 
perfectecl. 

All  the  tclctyncsetter  apnaratus  in 
existence  is  now  located  in  Westchester 
county,  Mr.  Morey  told  this  reporter. 
No  factory  has  yet  been  built  for  its 
manufacture  and  all  machinery  now  in 
use  was  constructed  by  hand. 

The  Teletypesetter  operates  on  a 
punched  tape  system,  somewhat  .similar 
to  the  teletype  machines.  The  Teletype- 
setter  tape,  however  is  six  units  wide, 
instead  of  five  as  in  the  teletypes.  This 


additional  unit  enables  the  machine  to 
sets  type  in  both  upper  and  lower  case. 

A  central  sending  machine  sends  elec¬ 
trical  impulses  over  wire  circuits  to  the 
various  receiving  stations  where  they 
operate  the  re-perforating  machines  which 
produce  the  punched  tape.  This  tape  is 
removed  from  the  re-^ierf orators  and 
placed  in  the  Teletypesetter  operating 
unit,  which  performs  the  final  operation 
of  releasing  the  Linotype  magazines. 
Mr.  Morey  described  this  apparatus  this 
week  as  follows: 

“A  transmitter  receives  the  tape  from 
the  re-perforator  and  it  is  fed  through 
a  guide  and  the  signals  of  the  code 
recorded  in  the  tape  being  in  the  form 
of  punched  holes,  feelers  are  permitted 
to  go  through,  making  contacts  with 
circuits  to  the  six  operating  magnets  of 
the  Teletypesetter  unit. 

“Constructed  as  part  of  the  unit  is  a 
frame  which  bolts  to  the  back  of  the 
Linotype  keyboard.  In  this  frame  are 
six  code  bars,  each  with  V-shaped 
notches  resembling  a  Yale  lock  key. 
The  operating  magnets  move  the  selected 
code  bars  causing  a  series  of  notches  to 
line  up.  A  selector  pin  drops  into  these 
notches  carrying  a  selector  lever  into 
position  where  the  downward  movement 
of  the  universal  bar  strikes  it.  The 
selector  lever  projects  under  the  Lino¬ 
type  key  bar,  and  a  slight  movement 
which  the  universal  bar  imparts  to  it 
trips  the  mechanism  on  the  Linotype, 
releasing  the  desired  matrix.” 

Explaining  the  operation  of  the  casting 
mechanism,  Mr.  Morey  said : 

“A  bell-crank  extension  is  put  on  the 
regular  hand  lever  and  linked  to  a 
solenoid  or  magnet  having  a  plunger 
rod  operating  in  an  air  cylinder  on  the 
principal  of  a  door  check,  which  cushions 
its  movement  at  the  point  in  the  stroke 
where  it  delivers  the  line  carriage.  The 
return  stroke  is  also  cu.shioned  in  the 
same  manner.” 

The  Teletypesetter,  as  operated  in  the 
Westchester  county  chain,  will  set  seven 
point  body  type,  seven-point  full  face  or 
light  face  roman  sub-heads,  and  seven 
point  full  or  light  face  Roman  upper 
case  heads.  If  it  is  desired  to  set  a 
lead  paragraph  in  10-point,  two  column 
width,  the  type  must  be  reset.  Where 
more  than  one  receiving  unit  is  operated 
in  a  plant,  Mr.  Goetz  pointed  out,  addi¬ 
tional  type  sizes  may  he  set'. 

The  Westchester  system  is  at  present 
lieing  operated  by  John  F.  Bonacci,  a 
former  new  York  City  News  Association 
telegrapher. 

In  addition  to  operating  the  re-per¬ 
forator  in  the  receiving  plant,  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  operates  a  regular  typewriter 
print,  which  turns  out  an  editor’s  copy 
of  the  story  coming  in  on  the  punched 
tape.  This  runs  simultaneously  with 
the  perforator. 

A  safety  device  placed  on  the  sending 
mad  ine  assures  justified  lines  for  cast¬ 
ing  in  the  Linotype.  A  revolving  cyl¬ 
inder  keeps  the  operator  aware  of  the 
length  of  his  line  and  when  the  end 
of  the  line  is  near  a  red  portion  begins 
to  show  on  this  cylinder.  This  is  a 
signal  that  the  operator  must  finish  his 
line  within  the  red  or  thin-space  it  to 
fill. 

Very  few  errors  in  type-setting  have 
been  noticed  since  the  Teletypesetter 
has  been  in  operation  in  Westchester, 
Mr.  Goetz  said.  Fewer  mistakes,  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  Linotype  machine,  have  been 
noticed  while  the  Teletvpcsetter  was  in 
operation  than  are  usual  when  the  Lino¬ 
type  is  operated  by  human  hands. 

While  the  Teletypesetter  performs 
the  work  of  a  Linotype  operator,  no 
men  have  been  replaced  in  any  of  the 
Westchester  plants,  and  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  of  replacing  any.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told. 

The  principal  attribute  of  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  is  its  time-saving  possibilities. 


Mr.  Goetz  said.  It  has  been  found  to 
speed  up  transmission  and  setting  of 
stories  to  a  large  extent.  At  present 
only  feature  material  is  sent  regularly 
over  the  Teletypesetter.  Stories  and 
columns  for  the  following  day  are  sent 
from  the  central  office.  In  shops  where 
the  men  go  home  early  the  tape  is  saved 
and  run  through  the  tyiie-setting  ma¬ 
chines  the  following  morning  when  there 
is  very  little  copy  to  set. 


Teletypesetter  ropy  being  received  in 

tape  form  in  the  plant  of  the  Tarry- 
town  (N.Y.)  Daily  News. 

The  system  is  working  smoothly  and 
is  considered  ready  for  use  on  regu¬ 
lar  county  news,  Mr.  Goetz  said.  Dur¬ 
ing  an  hour-and-a-half  or  more  while 
this  reporter  was  in  the  VVhite  Plains 
sending  station  of  the  Westchester 
group,  the  Teletypesetter  was  in  con¬ 
stant  operation  and  not  one  telephone 
call  was  received  from  any  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  plants  to  verify  or  make  a 
query  about  the  material. 

At  first,  Mr.  Goertz  explained,  the 
composing  room  men  on  the  receiving 
end  used  to  telephone  for  the  sending 
machine  to  be  stopped  while  they 
changed  a  roll  of  tape.  This  has  grad¬ 
ually  been  overcome,  however,  as  the 
men  have  become  accustomed  to  handling 
the  machines. 

A  Teletypesetter  wire  desk  has  been 
set  up  in  the  White  Plains  headquar¬ 
ters  with  Mr.  Goetz  presiding  as  the 
first  Teletypesetter  wire  editor  in  the 
country. 


SPEECHES  NOW  “PAID  READERS" 


Two  WaBhington  Dailies  Refusing  to 
Carry  Political  Messages  Free 

Political  candidates  in  Hoquiam  and 
.•\berdeen.  Wash.,  formerly  accustomed 
to  paying  for  time  on  the  radio  during 
their  campaigns,  and  expecting  the  news¬ 
papers  to  give  full  coverage  to  their  radio 
addresses  free  of  charge,  are  now  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  for  space  in  newspapers 
both  in  announcing  their  radio  speeches 
and  in  reporting  them. 

The  .Aberdeen  World,  the  Hoquiam 
Daily  Washingtonian,  and  the  Hoquiam 
.American  have  agreed  on  a  policy  where¬ 
by  announcement  of  candidates’  radio 
speeches  and  their  subsequent  publication 
may  be  made  only  at  regular  advertising 
rates.  All  such  copy  is  labeled  “Paid 
Advertisement.” 

“The  first  candidate  to  he  advised  of 
the  policy,”  R.  .\.  Le  Roux,  editor  of  the 
Hoquiam  American,  said,  “declared  him¬ 
self  willing  to  pay  for  the  announce¬ 
ment.  However  it  was  noted  that  the 
copy  was  boiled  down  to  about  half.” 


Left  to  right,  J.  Noel  Maey,  president  of  Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc., 
on  whose  news  wire  the  first  teletypesetter  installation  has  been  made;  John 
F.  Bonaeei,  veteran  press  association  operator,  who  sets  type  in  seven  distant 
plants  from  the  teletypesetter  keyboard  in  White  Plains,  and  Walter  W. 
Morey,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Teletypesetter  Corporation,  inventor  of  the 
teletypesetter  system. 
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AUTOSTROP  DOUBLES 
NEWSPAPER  COPY 


Mid 'Tear  Campaign  for  New  Razor 
Blade  !•  Running  Into  700-Inck 
Copy — Dailiea  Giren  Credit 
for  Sale*  Success 


In  a  new  advertising  campaign,  now 
under  way,  the  Autostrop  Safety  Razor 
Company  has  more  than  doubled  its 
copy  in  newspapers,  Charles  M.  Pritz- 
ker,  advertising  manager,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week. 

Copy  for  Probak  razors  and  blades 
is  now  running  700  inches  instead  of  the 
former  280  inches,  he  said.  The  same 
list  of  approximately  700  newspapers 
is  still  being  used,  he  added,  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  a  newspaper  in 
centers  where  the  company  believes  it 
to  be  warranted.  He  declined  to  state 
the  company’s  new  advertising  appro¬ 
priation. 

The  new  campaign  will  continue 
throughout  the  year,  Mr.  Pritzker  said. 
This  increase  in  advertising  space,  he 
added,  is  the  result  of  “past  success  and 
new  needs.” 

“Backed  by  a  nation-wide  newspaper 
campaign,”  Mr.  Pritzker  said,  “Probak 
has  broken  all  records  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  a  new  product. 
In  six  months  Probak  won  practically 
all  pK)ssible  and  desirable  outlets.  In 
less  than  a  year  this  new  double-edge 
blade  actually  won  first  place  in  sales 
in  some  territories,  and  is  formidable 
compietition  everywhere.  VVe  consider 
our  newspaper  campaign  one  of  the 
greatest  influences  in  these  achievements. 
Dealers  everywhere  give  preference  to 
a  product  that  is  intensively  advertised 
in  their  own  territory.  Many  of  them 
have  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
national  advertising,  but  every  one  of 
them  wants  to  know  what  is  being  done 
to  create  desire  for  the  product  through 
his  ow’n  local  jiapiers. 

“Espiecially  when  the  product  is 
backed  by  a  known  company,  such  as 
Autostrop,  the  manufacturer  can  cash 
in  on  his  newspaper  advertising  prom¬ 
ises  even  before  the  first  advertisement 
has  appieared.  We  left  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  in  merchandising. 

“We  made  no  promises  beyond  the 
first  half  of  1930.  We  wanted  to  be 
able  to  fire  the  second  barrel  as  loudly 
in  July  as  we  fired  the  first  barrel  in 
January.  The  mid-year  announcement 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  great  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  advertisements  and  in  the 
selling  strength  of  their  message.  This 
is  the  shock  absorbing  blade  campaign 
which  is  now  current. 

“This  brings  us  to  the  other  funda¬ 
mental  reason  why  we  are  now  using 
700-line  advertisements  instead  of  280 
lines.  We  feel  that  our  new  message  re¬ 
quired  larger  space  for  proper  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  size  of  advertisements  is 
rightly  controlled  not  only  by  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  on  dealers,  but  also  by  the 
definite  requirements  of  the  story  to  be 
told.  Ours  is  a  sensational  story — it  re¬ 
quires  sensational  space.  Its  impact 
would  be  minimized  by  insufficient  size 
in  the  individual  advertisements. 

“Newspapier  advertisements  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size  to  tell  this  story  adequately  in 
words  and  pictures — with  the  bold, 
smashing  headlines  which  large  space 
makes  piossible  are  putting  over  this 
story  with  a  punch.  They  are  also  carry¬ 
ing  the  added  burden  of  introducing  the 
new  Probak  razor,  which  occunies  in 
these  layouts  what  might  be  called  an 
advertisement  within  an  advertisement. 
From  our  many  years  of  experience  with 
newspaper  advertising,  we  feel  that  this 
enlarged  campaign  is  not  only  desirable 
but  indisptensable.” 


I  MACPHERSON  IN  NEW  YORK 

Duncan  Maepherson.  general  man¬ 
ager  and  treasurer  of  the  Melbourne 
(Australia)  Sun.  Home  Beautiful. 
Tal>le  Talk,  and  Listener  Tn.  arrived  in 
New  York  Aug.  2  from  Montreal.  He 
will  leave  Autr.  0  for  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  sailing  from  the  latter  city 
for  Australia  Sent.  3.  Mr.  Maepherson 
left  Melbourne  March  11. 


JOINS  DORRANCE,  SULLIVAN 

W.  Arthur  C!ole,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  production  of  Dorrance,  Sul¬ 
livan  &  Co.,  New  York,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  appiointment  of  Glen  Joce¬ 
lyn  as  a  member  of  the  agency’s  copy 
staff.  Mr.  Jocelyn’s  former  connections 
were  with  Newell-Emmett  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Fuller  and  Smith, 
Inc.,  Cleveland,  and  Ralph  H.  Jones 
Company,  Inc.,  Cincinnati. 


“ANTI-SPIT”  PICTURE 
BRINGS  $50,000  SUIT 


Pittsburgh  Cigar  Maker  Ask  Damages 
of  American  Cigar  Company 
Claiming  Photo  Obtained 
Under  False  Pretenses 


The  “anti-spit”  advertising  campaign 
of  the  American  Cigar  company  came  to 
grief  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  when  one  of 
the  “horrible  examples”  whose  picture 
was  published  as  a  “spit-tipping”  cigar 
maker  took  strenuous  objection  to  being 
a  horrible  example  aad  asked  $50,000 
damages  in  common  pleas  court. 

Jacob  M.  Kartub  rolls  perfectos  by 
hand  for  a  Pittsburgh  perfecto  manufac¬ 
turer.  On  July  16,  Mr.  Kartub  declares, 
a  suave  photographer  came  to  his  shop 
on  Carson  street  to  take  a  picture  of  him. 
The  photographer  in  honeyed  tones  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Kartub  that  he  wanted  a 
picture  of  him  rolling  perfectos,  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  be  published  in  a  series  of  in¬ 
dustrial  pictures  showing  the  art  of 
rolling  perfectos  by  hand. 

Mr.  Kartub  says  he  submitted  to  hav¬ 
ing  his  portrait  taken  in  good  faith.  The 
picture,  Kartub  claims,  was  published  in 
an  advertisement  in  a  false,  scandalous 
and  defamatory  manner. 

He  never  rolls  cigars  with  dampened 
tobacco,  he  declared  in  his  suit  against 
the  American  Cigar  Company,  and  he 
never  uses  spit  to  tip  the  perfectors  he 
rolls. 


PLANS  NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY 


George  Biehl  Will  Be  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Free  Lance 

A  weekly  newspaper  of  state-wide  New 
Jersey  interest  will  begin  publication  at 
Jersey  City  within  a  few  weks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  George  Biehl, 
who  has  filed  a  certificate  registering  the 
name  of  the  new  paper  as  The  Free 
Lance. 

Biehl,  who  will  be  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  represented  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  newspapers  in  Hudson 
County  and  at  Trenton.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch,  and  was  one  of  the  staff 
reporters  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journai  assigned  to  the  recent  expose  of 
vice  and  corruption  in  Atlantic  City. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  14-16 — Second  annual  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Institute,  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Sept.  5-7 — New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers*  Assn.,  annual  summer  and 
fall  meeting,  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-13 — International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  75th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.N.P.A.  TO  CHANGE 
ITS  OmCES  ON  OCT.  1 

Space  Taken  in  Building  at  370  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue — All  of  21st  Floor 

Floor  and  Part  of  19th  to  Be  Oc¬ 
cupied  by  Publishers'  Group 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  headquarters  will  be  moved 
about  Oct.  1  to  the  new  building  at 
370  Lexington  avenue,  New  York,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  All  of  the 
21st  floor  of  the  new  building  will  be 
occupied  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  headquarters, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  will  oc¬ 
cupy  part  of  the  19th  floor. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  much 
greater  space  is  provided.  In  its  pres¬ 
ent  location  at  270  Madison  avenue,  the 
mechanical  and  traffic  departments  are 
located  on  the  sixth  floor,  headquarters 
on  the  15th  floor  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  16th  floor.  In  the  new 
building  all  departments,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
will  lie  on  the  same  floor. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.’s  lease  on  its  present 
space  at  270  Madison  expires  Oct.  1. 
The  moving  date  may  be  either  a  few 
days  before  or  after  this  date.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told. 


SELLS  INTEREST  IN  DAILY 


J.  Sherman  McDowell  Controls  Ala¬ 
meda  (Cal.)  Times-Star  Stock 

W.  A.  Grahn,  for  the  past  18  years 
a  stockholder  and  officer  in  the  Times- 
Star  Company,  publisher  of  the  Ala¬ 
meda  (Cal.)  Times-Star.  has  sold  his 
interests  to  the  corporation,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  entire  stock  issue  now  under 
control  of  J.  Sherman  McDowell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation  and  publisher 
of  the  paper. 

Grahn  will  be  succeeded  as  treasurer 
by  W.  Clifford  McDowell,  who  also 
holds  the  office  of  vice-president  and 
business  manager. 

M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  special  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  'Times-Star,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 
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EMBARGO  ON  RUSSIAN 
PULPWOOD  LIFTED 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  Low-  B 
man  Rescinds  Fiis  Order  Barring  K 

Imports — Finds  Prisoners  Were  $ 
Used  on  Transportation  Work  ^ 

By  George  H.  Manning 
IVashington  Correspondent,  Edituk  &  PuBusxa 

Washington,  Aug.  4 — The  brief  but 
interesting  Russian  pulpwood  controveriy 
is  at  an  end.  Within  36  hours  after  he 
strongly  intimated  that  he  would  bar  the 
newspring  material,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Seymour  Lowman  sud¬ 
denly  and  dramatically  lifted  the  embargo 
and  announced  that  importers  could 
bring  the  pulpwood  in  to  their  heart’s 
content. 

Lowman,  who  is  in  charge  of  customs, 
barred  the  pulpwood  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  produced  by  convict  labor  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  section  of  the  tariff  law  which 
prohibits  the  importation  of  material 
produced  by  convict  or  slave  labor. 
More  than  ^,500,000  worth  of  pulp  was 
affected  by  the  order. 

The  suddenness  with  which  this  re¬ 
versal  of  decision  was  made  brought  out 
reports  that  both  President  Hoover  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  inter¬ 
vened  to  admit  the  cargoes.  In  fact,  the 
assistant  Secretary’s  announcement  lift¬ 
ing  the  embargo  came  unheralded  apd 
unexpected  on  Aug.  1.  The  day  after  I 
he  told  the  Editor  &  Publisher  cor¬ 
respondent  that  the  producers  or  im¬ 
porters  of  the  Russian  pulpwood  would 
have  to  prove  to  his  satisfaction  that 
convict  labor  was  not  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pulp  before  he  would  per¬ 
mit  the  79  ships  laden  with  the  pulp  to  t 
land  their  cargoes  in  this  country.  At 
that  time  he  said  another  hearing  was  to 
have  been  held  during  the  past  week  at 
which  the  protestants  were  to  produce  I 
evidence  along  this  line.  : 

A  hearing  was  held  on  Tliursday,  \ 
July  31,  he  said,  at  which  much  conflict¬ 
ing  and  inconclusive  evidence  was  pre¬ 
sented  which  failed  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  pulpwood  was  produced  by  con-  y 
vict  lalx)r.  t 

He  added  that  it  was  determined  that  J 
convict  labor  was  used  in  loading  the  I 
ships  at  Archangel  but  the  courts  have  | 
held  that  the  loading  of  ships  was  part  L 
of  the  transportation  phase  and  not  as-  ■ 
weiated  with  production  within  the  mean-  , 
ing  of  the  tariff  law.  His  order  lifting  j 
the  embargo  and  closing  the  case  fol-  j 
lowed,  he  said.  i 

Lowman  said  that  there  will  be  no  bar  f 
whatever  to  future  shipments  unless  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  shows  the  pulp  is  pro-  [ 
duced  by  convict  labor,  and  despite  re-  ' 
ports  to  the  contrary,  he  added  that  the  L 
department  is  conducting  no  investigation 
of  the  production  of  Russian  goods  for 
the  American  market.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  spectacle  of  indecision 
that  attended  the  pulpwood  case  is  so  h 
alien  to  the  way  of  doing  business  in  the 
'Treasury  Department  that  it  caused  no  ■ 
little_  embarrassment  and  the  chances  are 
it  will  not  be  reoeated.  The  complaint 
that  the  pulpwood  was  convict  produced  _ 
was  lodged  with  the  department  by  B 
Senator  Connally,  of  Texas,  on  behalf  of 
a  Texas  lumber  firm  in  competition  with 
the  Dutton  Company,  one  of  the  im-  B 
porters.  The  International  Paper  Com-  * 
pany,  the  West  \’irginia  Puln  and  Paper 
Co.,  and  the  Racauett  River  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  together  with  the  ship  owners  and  _ 
the  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation  pro-  B 
tested  against  the  embargo. 

Kenneth  Gardner,  counsel  for  the 
Spanish-American  Lines,  whose  .34  ships  ^ 
are  among  the  79  bringing  the  pulpwo^  , 
in,  led  the  fight  for  the  protestants. 


J.  W.  SANGER  RETURNS  , 

T.  W.  Sanfzer.  president  and  general 
manager  of  S.  .*5,  Koppe  8:  Co .  Inc.,  L 
International  Publishers’  Representa- 
fives.  New  York,  has  iust  returned  f. 
from  a  three  months’  trip  to  Europe.  K 
.As  a  means  of  saving  time.  Mr.  Sanger  » 
used  the  airplane  exclusively  in  travel- ■ 
ing  from  one  countrv  to  another.  He  ■ 
attended  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  B 
in  Lomlon  during  the  early  part  ofB 
June.  ■ 


HEARST  GROUP  FIGHTING  PAPER  WASTE 

Week — Dailies  Eliminating  Paper 


Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News  Sets  Record  With  1.88  Percentage  for  a 

Breaks  and  Pinning  Transit  Waste  on  Railroads 


double  check  system  being  used.  Only  charging  the  so-called  “transit  waste”  to  eventual  waste  percentage  was  2.11  per 
25  “make-ready”  copies  on  each  edition  the  railroad,  but  by  the  elimination  of  cent. 

are  allowed  for  the  correct  color  on  the  damage  through  careful  handling  of  “Too  much  is  lost  by  heavy  wrappers.*’ 
sheet.  newsprint,  Hearst  headquarters  was  Mr.  Egan  reported  to  the  organization, 

“Eiach  press  crew  we  have  is  treated  informed.  ''  citing  his  discovery  that  some  of  the  66- 

as  a  unit,"  Mr.  Stone  explained.  “We  Local  conditions  in  Boston  make  it  inch  roll  wrappers  weighed  seven  pounds 

than 

.Wrc’-f  and  Ameri- 
tion  campaign  on  can  have  adopted  a 
mail  room  report 
system  which 
achieves  a  more  accurate  check  with  the 
pressr(X)m  run  and  eliminates  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  unaccounted  copies.  The  mail 
riK)m  report  form  is  sent  to  the  mailing- 
room  each  morning  before  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  by  the  A.B.C.  bookkeeper.  It  shows 
each  classification  of  circulation  by  edi¬ 
tions,  and  carries  the  total  of  all  orders 
which  have  been  received  up  to  that  ti.iie. 
The.sc  figures  are  obtained  from  the 
previous  day’s  circulation  report. 

As  the  mailing  room  clerk  receives  in- 
crea.ses  and  decreases  in  orders,  he  en¬ 
ters  these  changes  on  the  report.  After 
the  press  starts  on  any  edition  it  is  only 
necessary  to  strike  a  total  and  the  exact 
number  of  papers  required  will  be  de¬ 
termined.  This  figure  is  given  to  the 
pressroom  and  it  delivers  the  required 
order. 

The  Rochester  Journal  -  American, 
where  the  pressroom  reported  that  cores 
are  run  down  to  eight  or  ten  sheets,  has 
maintained  a  waste  percentage  between 
1.99  and  2.62  over  the  last  13  periods. 

A  large  share  in  the  Wisconsin  News 
record  of  1.88  per  cenfage  of  waste  is 
given  to  the  accounting  department  “for 
pinning  down  the  blame  for  transit  waste 
to  the  railroad  carriers.” 

For  several  years,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladfelter’s  chart,  used  in  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization,  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  have 
led  in  low  waste  percentage.  During 
1927  the  average  for  the  Pacific  group 
was  3.71  per  cent  while  that  for  the 
Eastern  dailies  was  4.97.  In  1929,  how¬ 
ever  these  figures  were  cut  to  3.07  and 
3.57  respectively,  showing  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  on  the  eastern  units. 

For  the  first  fo'ur  periods  of  1930,  the 
average  for  the  Fiastern  Group  is  given 
as  2.W  per  cent  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
group  2.80  per  cent.  The  present  contest 
is  expected  to  put  the  Eastern  group  out 
in  front,  due  largely  to  the  records  lieing 
made  by  Pittsburgh  and  Milwaukee. 
Notable  records  also  are  reported  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Atlanta  and  New  York. 

To  help  spur  the  anti-waste  campaign, 
Stanley  Ferguson,  staff  artist  of  the  San 
Francisco  F.xaminer,  recently  drew  a  car¬ 
toon  showing  the  Hearst  Newspapers  at¬ 
tacking  the  dragon  of  waste  with  the 
sword  of  efficiency.  This  cartoon  was 
circulated  among  all  the  newspapers  in 
the  Hearst  group. 


Paper  waste— the  dragon  of  news¬ 
paper  business  offices — is  the  subject 
of  a  coast-to-coast  attack  by  Hearst 
newspapers  this  summer.  To  date  the 
Milwaukee  IVisconsin  News  has  created 
a  record  for  the  chain  in  reporting  a 
waste  percentage 


Knox,  general  /T 

manager  of  the 
Hearst  News- 
papers.  In  a  letter 

to  publishers.  Col.  v; 

Knox  the 

current  period  of  I 

depression 

as  unex- 
get 
and 
expense — 
expense  be 

with 
impair- 

ment  in  the  quality  J  ~ 

of  the  product.”  I  .  iaig5s  ■"  .  . 

“In  flush  times,” 

Col.  Knox’s  mes¬ 
sage  continued,  “it  Cartoon  drawn  by  Stanley  Ferguson  of  the  San  Francisco 
is  inevitable  that  the  Hearst 

due  to  credulity  or 

carelessness,  expense  which  is  not  justi-  always  have  one  more  press  crew  avail- 
fied  by  sound  business  practice  will  creep  able  than  the  number  of  presses  we  are 
in.  In  times  that  are  not  so  good — times  operating, 
such  as  we  are  now  passing  through — all  “This,  < 

such  items  are  ferreted  out  and  lopped  in  other 
off,  if  the  business  is  properly  managed,  stances,  1 
“The  other  and  even  more  important  each  pres 
use  of  a  period  of  recession  and  adjust- 
ment,  and  one  which  is  of  prime  im-  crew  the 
portance  to  Hearst  newspapers,  is  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  ® 

universal  desire  on  the  part  of  mer- 
chants  to  reach  new  audiences  and  de-  tensit 
velop  new  channels  of  trade.  Every-  own  job 
where  business  men  are  eager  for  sug- 
gestions  or  ideas  which  promise  volume  Papers  as 
when  volume  is  shrinking.  You  can  PJ'css  is 
sell  a  new,  original  idea  in  merchandising  pression^ 
quicker  and  easier  and  with  better  ulti-  Pr^css. 
mate  effect  today  than  you  could  a  year  ,  “osmn 
ago.  Such  times  as  the  present  supply  .  *oo 

an  unexcelled  chance  for  men  with  J'®.” 
original  ideas  and  the  capacity  to  sell  P^’ow  iJ 
them.  And  the  same  principle  holds 
good  through  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper.” 

The  contest  among  the  Hearst  dailies 
to  cut  paper  waste  began  early  in  the 
summer  when  Walter  Stone,  foreman 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  press¬ 
room,  reported  a  waste  percentage  of 


MELLETT  VACATIONING  IN  BERMUDA 


Lowell  Melletl.  editor  of  the  .Srripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance,  and 
Mrs.  Mellelt  photographed  in  Bermuda  where  they  are  spending  a  vacation. 
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BROUN  ACCEPTS  SOCIALIST  NOMINATION 
FOR  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


BOB  DAVIS  RECOVERING 


P.O.  WARNS  ‘BLACKJACK 
PUFF  SEEKERS 


^CK’|" 


Mew  York  Telegram  Columnist  Says  It  Is  Not  a  “Lark”  and 
Will  Fight  Hard  for  Election — ^Will  Base  Campaign 
on  Unemployment  Situation 


HEYWOOD  BROUN,  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Telegram  and  other 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  will  be  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  Congress  this 
fall.  He  accepted  the  nomination  of 


Hevwood  Broun 


the  Socialist  Party  this  week  for  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  17th  Manhattan 
District  to  run  against  Representative 
Ruth  Pratt,  Republican,  and  Magistrate 
Louis  B.  Brodsky,  Democrat.  Far  from 
considering  the  nomination  a  lark,  Broun 
declared  this  week  that  he  intends  to 
fight  hard  for  election  and  will  base  his 
campaign  on  the  apparent  apathy  of 
other  political  parties  toward  the  un¬ 
employment  problem.  During  the  height 
of  the  unemployment  crisis  he  organized 
his  own  bureau  to  get  jobs  for  the  job¬ 
less  and  succeeded  remarkably  well. 

In  his  first  column  after  acceptance 
of  the  nomination,  Broun  criticized  Mayor 
Walker  of  New  York  for  his  conduct 
during  the  unemployment  period. 

“Mayor  Walker,”  he  wrote,  “waited 
until  the  disease  of  unemployment  was  at 
its  height  before  he  lifted  a  finger.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  didn’t  lift  a  finger. 
He  opened  his  mouth  after  being  prompted 
by  Norman  Thomas  from  the  wings.” 

Thomas  is  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party 
in  New  York  and  was  their  candidate  for 
the  mayoralty  at  the  last  election. 

The  district  in  which  Broun  is  run¬ 
ning  is  not  one  which  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  hospitable  to  Socialist  doctrines.  It 
is  New  York’s  famous  “silk  stocking  dis¬ 
trict,”  in  which  blood  is  supposed  to  be 
bluer  than  Kentucky  grass.  But  the  col¬ 
umnist  is  not  awed.  In  a  statement  made 
before  he  left  for  his  summer  home  in 
Connecticut,  he  _said : 

“This  is  a  silk  stocking  district,  I  am 
told,  but  there  is  plenty  of  rayon  still 
m  it.” 

New  York  newspapers,  commeniing  on 
Broun’s  nomination,  leaned  more  toward 
a  comparison  of  his  possibilities  as  a 
statesman,  with  his  known  qualities  as  a 
writer,  rather  than  toward  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  political  beliefs.  The  World, 
for_  which  he  once  wrote  his  column,  and 
which  he  left  after  a  disagreement  with 
the  editors  over  articles  written  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  opposed  his 
candidacy  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  too 
good  a  writer  to  bury  his  light  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

“Having  quarreled  with  Mr.  Heywood 
Broun  eleven  times,  with  no  diminution 
oi  the  admiration  we  feel  for  him,”  the 
V\’orld’s  editorial  stated,  “we  may  as  well 
make  it  an  even  dozen  and  quarrel  with 
him  once  more,  on  the  score  of  his 
candidacy  for  Congress.  We  are  opposed 
to  him.  And  this  is  not  because  we  think 
he  would  make  a  bad  congressman,  al¬ 
though  we  are  sure  he  would  be  the 
world’s  worst ;  it  is  simply  because  we 
think  he  is  an  excellent  writer,  one  of 


the  leaders  of  an  extremely  important 
minority,  and  we  hate  to  see  him  for¬ 
sake  a  field  where  he  is  brilliantly  use¬ 
ful  to  enter  a  field  where  he  would 
probably  be  a  big  round  cipher.  We  are 
reminded,  somehow,  of  what  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  had  to  say  in  his  autobi¬ 
ography  about  Borodin.  .After  telling 
of  the  endless  round  of  social  service 
that  this  composer  let  himself  in  for,  he 
goes  on  to  analyze  what  this  meant.  The 
work,  he  admits,  was  worthy  enough,  but 
it  could  have  been  carried  on  just  as 
well  by  lesser  men  than  Borodin ;  to  see 
his  great  genius  lying  idle  while  he  con¬ 
sulted  with  innumerable  committees  on 
the  state  of  the  Moscow  slums  was  to 
see  a  tragedy.  So  it  would  be.  we  leel, 
if  Broun  ever  got  elected  to  Congress. 
What  is  it  that  seizes  on  these  gifted 
fellows,  anyway,  and  impels  them  to  take 
the  stump?  H.  G.  Wells  did  it,  after 
years  of  service  as  a  publicist ;  he  ran 
for  Parliament  and  got  snowed  under,  as 
Broun  will  be.  Will  Rogers  was  less 
fortunate.  When  he  ran  for  mayor  of 
whatever  town  it  is  that  he  lives  in,  he 
was  elected ;  he  has  been  running  ever 
since,  for  President  last  time,  under  the 
motto  ‘He  chews  to  run.’  He  will 
chews  to  run  until  he  dies,  if  we  know 
the  signs,  and  the  first  ironist  of  the  land 
will  wind  up  a  very  bad  senator. 

“\''e  hope  Broun  will  withdraw.  If  he 
doesn’t,  we  shall  have  plenty  to  say 
about  it  before  election  time.  Here  is 
a  sample  of  the  mud  we  shall  sling :  Is 
a  poker  player  fit  to  sit  in  the  United 
States  Congress?” 

The  Broohlvn  Daily  Eagle  looked  for¬ 
ward.  editorially,  to  an  interesting  con¬ 
test.  and  declared: 

“If  Mr.  Broun  can  vitalize  the  voters 
he  will  contribute  something  of  value 
to  our  politics.  His  principal  issue  is 
tmemnloyment.  What  would  hapnen  if 
Mr.  Broun  were  elected  and  found  him¬ 
self  one  out  of  4.L'),  with  a  nice  place 
on  the  Committee  on  Disposition  of 
Useless  Executive  Documents.” 

Broun  is  41,  and  has  been  a  reporter 
and  baseball  writer,  and  conducted  a 
column  on  the  Nno  York  Mnmivg 
Teleqraf>h.  the  old  Tribune,  and  the 
M^orld.  before  joining  the  Telegram. 
His  wife  is  Ruth  Hale,  and  he  has  one 
son.  Heywood,  .3rd. 

Most  newspaper  men  in  New  York 
would  vote  for  the  genial  columnist,  if 
they  could,  but  hardly  any  of  them  live  in 
his  district.  Emile  Gauvreau,  editor  of 
the  Daily  Mirror,  said  he  would  cam¬ 
paign  for  Broun  in  his  own  column, 
whether  the  paper  supported  him  or  not. 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  conductor  of  the 
World’s  “Conning  Tower”  and  one  of 
Broun’s  chief  opiyments  in  many  poker 
tilts,  took  exception  to  the  theory  that 
the  candidate’s  election  would  diminish 
his  effectiveness  as  a  writer.  In  his 
column,  Aug.  6,  he  said : 

“We  object  to  the  tone  of  the  editor¬ 
ials  about  the  candidacy  of  Comrade 
Heywood  Broun.  Roughly,  the  implica¬ 
tion — especially  the  World’s — is  that 
Broun  is  more  important  as  a  writer 
than  he  would  be  as  a  congressman.  In 
the  first  place,  why  would  membership 
in  Congress  and  writing  be  mutually 
exclusive?  Why  wouldn’t  Broun’s  mem¬ 
bership  make  his  writing  more  impor¬ 
tant?  For  Broun  is  a  boy  who  is  far 
from  reticent,  who  names  names,  and 
whose  speeches,  after  he  got  over  his 
first  speech  about  the  four  mules,  would 
be  better  than  the  stuff  that  we  are  used 
to.” 

Broun’s  own  paper,  the  Telegram,  has 
not  yet  announced  the  policy  it  will  pur¬ 
sue  with  respect  to  his  candidacy.  It  is 
independent  politically. 

A  statement  is  expected  from  G.  B. 
Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  when  he  returns 
from  Betmuda,  where  he  is  spending  a 
vacation. 


Tilton  Cite*  Postal  Laws  Requiriai 
That  Advertising  Matter  Be 
Labeled — Probing  Pub¬ 
licity  Demands 


Photograph  shows  Robert  Hobart 
Davis,  bark  on  bis  feet  after  a  pain¬ 
ful  and  serious  injury  to  his  leg  in  a 
fall  while  on  a  fishing  trip  in  the 
south  this  spring.  Mr.  Davis  has  al¬ 
ready  resumed  writing  his  column 
“Bob  Davis  Recalls”  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  says  that  he  expects 
to  be  free  of  the  “reinforced  con¬ 
struction”  on  the  injured  leg  about 
the  first  of  October.  For  a  time 
while  Mr.  Davis  was  incapacitated 
noted  writers  subbed  for  him  in  his 
column. 


TWO  ARRESTED  AFTER 
DAILY’S  EXPOSE 


Brothers  Convicted  of  Possessing  Fake 
Lottery  Tickets  Following  New 
York  Evening  World’s  Disclosure 
of  Racket  in  City 


Two  convictions  this  week  followed 
a  recent  exiwse  in  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World  of  crooked  lotteries,  sweep- 
stakes  and  baseball  pools  which  mulct 
gultible  New  Yorkers  of  $100,000  an¬ 
nually.  The  men  convicted  were  Harry 
Marks  and  Meyer  Marks,  brothers,  who 
were  found  guilty  of  having  policy  slips 
in  their  possession  and  are  alleged  to 
have  been  the  biggest  distributors  of 
fake  lottery,  sweepstake  and  pool  tickets 
in  New  York.  They  were  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  an  indefinite 
term  not  to  exceed  three  years  by  Jus¬ 
tices  Salomon,  Healy  and  Rayfield  in 
Special  Sessions. 

The  defendants  were  arrested  -April 
3,  at  2025  Broadway  by  Detective  Wil¬ 
liam  Wittenberg  of  Chief  Inspector 
O’Brien’s  staff.  W’ittenberg  testified  that 
he  seized  thousands  of  lottery  and  policy 
slips,  baseball  pool  tickets  and  tickets 
on  the  Verdun  Sweepstakes,  a  fake 
Canadian  lottery,  which  was  one  of  those 
exposed  by  the  Evening  World.  The 
detective  stated  that  the  defendants  had 
represented  themselves  to  be  the  sole 
eastern  representatives  of  these  pools 
and  lotteries  and  had  offered  to  sell 
him  tickets. 

The  Marks  brothers  denied  this  charge 
and  claimed  that  the  tickets  were  seized 
in  a  room  adjoining  their  offices,  which 
they  operated  as  the  H.  M.  Realty  Com¬ 
pany.  At  the  time  of  their  arrest  they 
gave  their  names  as  Harry  Kahn  and 
Aleyer  Rosen. 

.A  numlier  of  letters  attesting  to  the 
good  character  of  the  brothers  were 
intrinluced  at  her  trial.  State  Senator 
A.  Spencer  Feld,  their  counsel,  pointed 
out  that  they  were  married  and  were 
respected  in  the  community  in  which 
they  lived.  He  held  they  were  entitled 
to  clemency.  Their  cases  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  parole  board,  which  will 
determine  the  length  of  their  sentences 
after  they  have  served  four  months.  The 
maximum  is  three  years,  but  in  cases 
of  this  sort  the  average  sentence  is  six 
months  to  a  year. 


By  George  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  PuBuian 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  5. — “Black¬ 
jacking”  newspaper  publishers  into  print¬ 
ing  advertising  publicity  as  news  is  a 
“racket”  that  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  going  after  in  earnest'.  F.  A. 
Tilton,  "rhird  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  made  formal  announcement  of 
this  intention  Aug.  4.  He  said  that  the 
Department  has  been  conducting  a  quiet 
investigation  into  methods  pursued  by 
certain  advertisers  and  advertising  con¬ 
cerns  which  attempt  to  wield  a  “club” 
over  publishers  by  threatening  to  with¬ 
hold  display  advertising  if  the  publisher 
declines  to  use  as  news  the  publicity 
matter  furnished  by  the  advertiser. 

It  appears  that  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
giving  publicity  to  a  recent  editorial  pu^ 
lished  by  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State 
(July  26  issue)  and,  also,  to  Mr.  Tilton’s 
letter  to  W.  E.  Gonzales,  publisher  of 
the  State  (Aug.  2  issue)  dealing  with 
this  form  of  “black-jacking,”  convinced 
the  Post  Office  Department  that  a  more 
extended  statement  of  its  attitude  would 
be  timely.  The  Tilton  statement,  issud 
Aug.  4,  is  as  follows : 

“It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  that  publicity  articles  are 
being  offered  by  some  advertising  con¬ 
cerns  to  publishers  for  insertion  as  read¬ 
ing  matter  in  copies  of  their  publications 
mailed  at  the  second-class  pound  rates 
of  postage.  The  requests  accompanying 
such  publicity  articles  give  the  publisher 
to  understand  that  if  he  does  not  comply 
with  the  request  to  insert  the  publicity 
matter  in  his  publication  he  may  not  ex¬ 
pect  display  advertising.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  publishes  the  publicity  matter 
as  reading  matter  he  may  expect  to  be 
favored  with  a  schedule  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Matter  inserted  in  a  publication  under  ■ 
the  conditions  above  mentioned  clearly  J 
comes  within  the  purview  of  the  Act  [ 
of  Aug.  24,  1912,  embodied  in  the  Postal  f: 
Laws  and  Regulations  and  must  be  ji 
plainly  marked  with  the  printed  word  ! 
‘advertisement’  in  each  copy  and  is  like¬ 
wise  chargeable  with  the  zone  rates  of 
postage  prescribed  for  the  advertising 
portion  of  publications.  Failure  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  so  to  mark  matter  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  the  act  mentioned  is 
made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $5(X). 

“The  requests  also  imply  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  expects  the  publisher  to  insert 
the  publicity  matter  as  straight  editorial 
or  reading  matter  without  marking  it 
with  the  printed  word  ‘advertisement’  as 
required  by  law.  If  the  publisher  should 
comply  with  such  requests  under  the 
ccMiditions  referred  to  and  should  insert 
in  his  publication  without  plainly  mark¬ 
ing  it  with  the  word  ‘advertisement,’  thss 
withholding  from  the  postal  service  the 
fact  that  the  matter  is  advertising,  with-  P.* 
in  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  thus  to  ^ 
deprive  the  government  of  its  just 
revenue,  the  action  might  constitute  a  j| 
conspiracy  within  the  contemplation  of  - 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1909,  embodied  in  K 
the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  which  jk 
reads  as  follows :  _  k 

“  ‘If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  ^ 
either  to  commit  any  offense  against  the  ^ 
United  States,  or  to  defraud  the  United 
States  in  any  manner  or  for  any  pur-  g 
pose,  and  one  or  more  of  such  parties 
do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  each  of  the  parties  to  such 
conspiracy  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both.’  ” 


I  DORAN  JOINS  HEARST 

George  H.  Doran,  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  (3o-. 

resigned  from  that  organization,  eff«- 
tive  Aug.  1,  and  is  now  associated  with 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  organ¬ 
ization  in  an  executive  capacity. 


UNGLE  CASE  STILL  STIRS  CHICAGO  PRESS 


Battle  in  Editorial  Columns  Follows  Grand  Jury’s  Exoneration  of  Local  Writers  from  *^Racket’ 
Charge — St.  Louis  Star  Says  Brundidge  Only  M2Ln  Praised  by  Jury 


By  EDWIN  JOHNSON 

the  gun  has  been  traced,  its  owner  has  it  ask  Capt.  Stege  why  he  hadn’t  heard 
been  indicted  and  brought  back  from  the  gossip? 

California  and  has  been  identified  as  the  "If  there  is  any  house-cleaning  to  do 
man  seen  running  from  the  scene  of  the  on  the  newspapers  because  of  racketeer- 
murder  by  the  policeman  who  tried  to  ing  by  reporters,  the  grand  jury  leaves 
seize  him,  more  already  is  known  of  this  it  to  the  publishers  of  the  papers  to  do 
gang  murder  than  ever  is  disclosed  as  themselves.  Brundidge’s  widely  heralded 
to  most  of  them.  A  complete  revelation  hearsay  stories  were  heard  from  Re- 
of  its  motive  and  a  discovery  of  all  the  porter  Brundidge  in  person.  Neither  he 
criminals  concerned  in  it  may  result.  It  nor  other  witnesses  could  substantiate 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  as  them,  but  the  jury  apparently  was  un- 
a  certainty.  It  will  not  be  regarded  as  able  to  justify  a  finding  that  even  the 
impossible.  Everything  relating  to  hearsay  was  untrue. 

Lingle’s  character,  conduct  and  associa-  "Jake  Lingle  was  killed  eight  weeks 
tions  has  been  explored.  It  is  hoped  ago  today.  The  grand  jury  reported 
that  the  killers  may  be  handed  over  to  ‘every  reason  to  believe  that  the  case 
justice.  It  will  then  be  discovered  would  soon  be  solved.’  The  Lingle  slay- 
whether  wider  consequences  can  be  made  ers  must  be  tracked  and  punished,  not 
to  follow,  whether  this  one  case  can  be  because  the  victim  was  Lingle,  but  be- 
used  to  affect  the  whole  map  of  crime.  cause  the  exposure  of  the  plot  behind 
"The  general  investigation  of  crime,  his  death  can  and  will  be  the  opening 
proceeding  with  leads  incidentally  picked  wedge  in  a  drive  backed  by  public 
up  after  the  Lingle  murder,  appearing  opinion  that  will  break  gang  rule  and 
directly  or  indirectly  because  of  it,  has  stop  murders  by  gangsters — murders 
come  to  a  standstill.  If  it  remains  there  that  run  into  the  hundreds  and  are  so 
and  if  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  is  far  from  being  solved  that  the  Russell- 
conclusive,  then  the  approach  into  the  Stege-Lingle  kind  of  police  force,  and 
recesses  of  gang  criminality  in  Chicago  the  July  kind  of  grand  jury  haven’t 
will  be  confined  to  the  Lingle  case.  No  been  able  to  get  even  a  clew  to  warrant 
other  will  be  attempted  if  this  is  to  be  one  positive  statement  to  the  public.’’ 
the  final  decision.  In  that  case  the  On  Tuesday  the  Herald  and  Examiner 

sincerity  of  the  effort  must  be  in  doubt.’’  ran  this  editorial  in  answer  to  the  grand 
The  same  day  the  Daily  Illustrated  jury  report  and  the  Kinsley  article : 
Times  published  the  following  editorials  “The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  printed 
“The  July  grand  jury,  instructed  to  approximately  one  page  and  a  half  of  re¬ 
investigate  the  Lingle  case,  has  turned  in  hashed  news,  hearsay  and  gossip  that 
its  report  and  disbanded.  The  report  cleared  up  nothing.  Interminable  col- 
certainly  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  umns  quoted  other  newspapers  and  re- 
most  asinine  documents  ever  presented  to  iterated  charges  of  alleged  petty  rac- 
a  community  crying  for  aggressive  keteering  by  reporters  other  than  Lingle. 
leadership  to  fight  crime.  "The  real  issue  was  buried  under  an 

“After  listening  to  C'pt.  Stege  and  avalanche  of  irrelevant,  inconsequential 
Former  Chief  R'u.ssell  for  about  an  hour  bickering  about  newspapers,  lawyers,  pub- 
apiece  the  jury  adopted  a  resolution  ask-  lisher.s — aliout  everything  except  the  one 
ing  Mayor  Thompson  to  reinstate  Stege  vital  question :  Was  Lingle  the  go- 
as  chief  of  the  detective  bureau.  Stege  between  of  the  police  department  and 
was  praised  as  a  highly  efficient  officer  powerful  factions  of  organized  vice  and 
for  his  arrest  and  conviction  of  well-  crime? 

known  gangsters.  Lingle  appears  to  have  “Chicago  wants  to  see  an  investigation 
been  a  racketeer  who  dealt  with  well-  pursued  that  is  honest,  fearless  and  ag- 
known  gangsters.  Lingle  appears  to  gressive. 

have  been  a  traitor  to  his  reportorial  “Important  as  is  the  detection  and 

calling  and  to  his  newspaper.  He  ped-  puni.shment  of  the  murderer  of  Lingle, 
died  his  ‘in’  with  Russell  and  Stege  who  that  is  not  more  important  to  Chicago 
were  his  buddies.  Why  wasn’t  Stege  now  and  in  the  future  than  discovery  of 
cunning  enough  to  know  about  Lingle’s  whether  Lingle  was  collector  of  graft 
operations?  It  appears  they  were  town  for  the  police,  a  relay  agent  selling  privi- 
talk.  Policemen  in  the  ranks  had  heard  leges  to  break  the  law  with  impunity, 
about  them.  When  the  grand  jury  was  “On  July  14  the  Tribune  in  an  editor¬ 
making  its  ‘thorough  investigation,’  did  ial  referring  to  the  Lingle  murder  said: 


“  ‘Within  two  days  thereafter  Lingle 
was  revealed  as  a  dishonest  man,  thus 
changing  the  apparent  motive  of  the 
murder.’ 

"This  deduction  was  made  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  that  ought  to  know  most  about 
the  man  in  question,  even  if  it  was  long 
deceived  concerning  his  activities. 

“At  this  point  the  investigation  sho'uld 
start. 

“Where  did  the  money  Lingle  so  regu¬ 
larly  banked  in  cash  come  from? 

“Why  would  a  captain  of  police  cash 
Lingle’s  check  for  $500  and  carry  that 
check  about  for  some  time  before  de¬ 
positing  it? 

“Is  it  customary  for  a  police  captain 
to  carry  $500  in  his  pocket  and  be  willing 
to  cash  the  check  of  a  $65  a  week  re¬ 
porter  for  that  amount? 

“Why  was  Lingle  a  power  in  the 
police  department? 

“Why  was  Lingle  a  power  in  gangland? 

“In  spite  of  the  disheartening  evidence  to 
the  contrary  furnished  by  the  July  grand 
jury  in  its  unanimous  sugary,  cambric- 
tea  report,  the  decent  citizens  of  Chicago 
arc  not  all  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
criminal  investigations  here.” 

The  grand  jurv  report  was  treated  as 
follows  by  the  Evening  Post : 

"It  is  in  the  Mikado,  as  we  recall,  that 
one  of  the  songs  has  a  refrain  which 
runs  somewhat  like*  this.  ‘And  you  are 
right,  and  I  am  right  and  everybody  else 
is  right.’  The  grand  jury  has  disbanded 
happily  with  this  cheerful  refrain. 

“The  Post  is  gratified  because  of  such 
vindication  as  the  jury’s  report  carries 
for  the  newspaper  men  of  Chicago. 
Without  prejudging  in  comment  the 
testimony  which  Mr.  Brundidge  intimated 
he  could  lay  before  the  jury,  we  enter¬ 
tained  the  belief  that  it  would  prove  to 
be  largely  unsubstantiated  rumor. 

“The  grand  jury’s  report  clears  the 
atmosphere.  At  the  same  time  it  leaves 
much  for  further  inquiry.  It  does  not 
touch  the  main  issue — The  Politico- 
Underworld  Alliance  which  bred  a 
Lingle  and  his  gangster  playmates.” 

The  Chicago  Dailv  Netrs.  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  death  of  Zuta,  said: 

“Now  that  Zuta,  Chicago  gang 
leader,  has  been  shot  down  and  killed 
in  a  W^isconsin  summer  hotel  by  a 
storm  of  bullets  from  the  guns  of  rival 
gangsters  or  their  hired  assassins,  it  is 
the  generally  accepted  belief  that  gang¬ 
land  has  avenged  in  its  own  approved 
manner  the  slaying  of  Lingle,  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“The  accepted  theory  of  the  Zuta 
murder  is  that  the  Capone  gang,  con¬ 
vinced  of  Zuta’s  responsibility  for  the 
murder  of  Lingle,  pursued  him  relent¬ 
lessly  to  his  death.  If  it  be  true  that 
Lingle’s  killing  was  primarily  Zuta’s 
crime,  it  follows  that  the  tracing  of  the 
actual  hired  killers  of  Lingle,  though 
important,  cannot  possibly  be  thought 
so  important  as  the  tracing  of  the  in- 
thiences  which  made  Lingle  so  valuable 
an  asset  to  the  underworld  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  his  alleged  avengers,  the 
Capone  gang.” 

The  Illinois  Staats-IIerold  of  Friday, 
.\ugust  1,  in  an  editorial  over  the  in¬ 
itials  J.  K.  (Julius  Klein,  editor),  de¬ 
clared  : 

“Chicago  newspaper  men  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Cook  county  grand  jury  to  an¬ 
swer  charges  made  by  a  St.  Louis  re¬ 
porter  in  sensational  articles. 

“The  reputation  of  the  entire  profes¬ 
sion  was  at  stake.  The  Chicago  news- 
paners  engaged  in  a  bitter  internal  war¬ 
fare,  trying  to  find  other  ‘Lingles’  in 
Chicago  newspapers,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  even  the  charges  against 
the  slain  reporter,  Lingle,  have  not  been 
fully  proven.  He  was  indicted  in  the 
public  press — and  all  that  was  shown  was 
that  he  was  a  gambler,  had  a  brokerage 
account  with  the  chief  of  police — that  he 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  7.— Chicago  news¬ 
papers  are  about  agreed  on  one  thing 
two  months  after  the  slaying  of  “Jake” 
Lingle,  Tribune  reporter.  The  same  gun¬ 
men  who  killed  Lingle  poured  shotgun 
and  machine  gun  slugs  into  Jack  Zuta, 
West  Side  gangster,  said  to  have  put  the 
reporter  “on  the 

While  the  papers  differ  on  whether 
Zuta’s  aids  killed  Lingle  and  planned  the 
gangster’s  death  as  a  sequel,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  theorized  that  one  of  the  same  band 
that  shot  the  reporter  with  gang  con¬ 
nections  put  a  silencer  on  Zuta,  either  in 
reprisal  for  the  Lingle  killing  or  because 
he  talked  too  much  when  questioned  by 
Chief  Investigator  Pat  Roche  some 
weeks  ago.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
questioning  a  rain  of  gunfire  was  poured 
into  the  auto  conveying  Zuta  across  the 
L^p.  A  street  car  motorman  was  killed. 
Zuta  escaped  and  went  into  hiding  near 
Delafield,  VVis.,  where  his  enemies  caught 
up  with  him  Aug.  1,  and  killed  him. 
Zuta  was  regarded  as  the  brains  of  the 
Moran-Aiello-Zuta  gang,  foes  of  Capne, 
Lingle  and  former  Police  Commissioner 
William  F.  Russell. 

On  other  matters,  however,  there  is 
not  the  same  accord  manifested  June  11 
when  publishers  of  Chicago  newspapers 
met  and  agreed  to  act  in  harmony  to  rid 
the  city  of  gangsters.  Since  the  Lingle 
killing  a  “newspaper  war”  has  more  or 
less  developed.  Accusations  have  been 
published,  and  some  of  the  papers  mak¬ 
ing  no  defense  of  charges  brought,  have 
answered  with  counter  charges. 

Until  the  filing  by  the  July  grand  jury 
of  Cook  county  of  a  report  vindicating 
the  newspaper  men  of  charges  brought 
by  Harry  T.  Brundidge  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star,  the  Lingle  matter  had  somewhat 
quieted.  The  report  reawakened  things 
and  a  flood  of  editorial  attack  was 
directed  at  the  grand  jurors.  Their  find¬ 
ings  were  call^  “asinine”  in  one  report 
and  were  almost  generally  condemned. 

On  Sunday,  the  Tribune,  under  the 
si^ture  of  Philip  Kinsley,  ran  a 
1^000  word  review  of  the  affairs  that 
have  transpired  since  the  killing  of 
Lingle.  Kinsley  then  charged  that  Her¬ 
man  Black,  publisher  of  the  Evening 
American,  who  was  out  of  the  city  when 
the  publishers’  conference  resolution  was 
signed,  objected  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Lingle  inquiry  by  Tribune  lawyers. 
Kinsley’s  story  further  declared  that  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  broke  faith  by 
publishing  news  prematurely  of  the  hunt 
for  Lingle’s  assassins. 

The  'Tribune,  through  all  of  this,  Kin¬ 
sley  maintains,  did  not  violate  its  agree¬ 
ment.  On  June  28  the  report  of  Lingle’s 
bank  account  was  published  in  the 
Tribune.  About  this  time,  the  article 
continued,  Brundidge  appeared  and  turned 
from  the  investigation  of  Lingle’s  death 
to  digging  up  facts  al)out  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  men.  He  was  granted  an  interview 
with  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune,  and  other  publish¬ 
ers.  His  stories  were  republished  in  the 
Tribune  and  copyright  credit  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

The  Kinsley  article  then  took  up  the 
matter  in  which  Col.  McCormick  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  grand  jury  question  the 
newspaper  men  involved,  as  well  as  Brun¬ 
didge. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  the  Tribune 
published  an  editorial  on  the  grand  jury 
reiwrt,  saying,  in  part: 

“The  members  of  the  jury  apparently 
found  their  duty  perplexing,  but'  under¬ 
took  it  conscientiously.  They  seem  to 
have  been  impressed  by  the  good  faith 
of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
them,  and  if  the  report  does  not  show 
much  more  than  this  impression  the  ex- 
pjanatiem  can  be  found  in  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  situation  before  the 
jury.  As  the  matter  stands  it  is  this : 

“A  special  investigation  of  the  murder 
of  the  Tribune  reporter  is  proceeding. 


PUBLISHER  PILOTS  OWN  H-ANE 


Josiah  P.  Rowe,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Daily  Free  Lance 
Star,  pilots  his  own  plane  and  recently  flew  to  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association  at  Virginia  Beach.  With  him  are  H.  E.  Criscomb  and 
T.  E.  Trice  of  Fredericksburg. 
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EDITORS  DIG  IN  FILES 
FOR  MENCKEN  MOTS 

Announcement  of  Mercury  Editor’s 
Engagement  Recalls  His  Pungent 
Thrusts  at  Matrimony  and  His 
Doting,  Gloating  Celibacy 


The  report  of  the  engagement  of  H. 
L.  Mencken,  until  the  present  moment 
the  world’s  most  voluble  bachelor,  to 


Sarah  Powell  Haardt 


Miss  Sarah  Powell  Haardt,  magazine 
writer,  was  big  news  this  week  to  many 
newspapers.  Editors,  most  of  them 
members  of  the  “lily-livered”  tribe  of 
married  men,  seemed  to  take  particular 
delight  in  searching  through  their  libra¬ 
ries  for  old  clippings  quoting  the  well 
known  American  Mercury  editor  and 
contributor  to  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  on  his  lofty  views  of  celibacy  and 
his  supercilious  patronage  of  the  state 
of  matrimony. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the 
engagement  Mencken  was  strange' y 
silent  when  confronted  by  newspaper 
men.  “I  formerly  was  not  as  wise  as 
I  am  now,”  was  his  chastened  remark. 

In  answer  to  a  telegram  of  CMigratula- 
tion  and  query  sent  by  the  New  York 
Telegram,  the  famous  celibatarian  wired: 

“In  preparation  for  my  awful  re¬ 
sponsibilities  my  pastor  has  ordered  me 
to  keep  silent  for  30  days.  It  will  be 
hard  but  I  hope  to  manage  it  by  divine 
aid.  Meanwhile  I  admit  nothing  and 
recant  nothing.” 

One  of  the  remarks  that  Mencken  evi¬ 
dently  refuses  to  recant  was,  as  re¬ 
called  by  the  Telegram,  that  “first-rate 
men,  when  they  marry  at  all,  tend  to 
marry  noticeably  inferior  wives.  The 
first-rate  man  by  postponing  marriage 
as  long  as  possible,  often  approaches  it 
in  the  end  with  his  faculties  crippled  by 
senility,  and  is  thus  open  to  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  women  whose  attractions  are 
wholly  meretricious  .  .  .  If  he 

marries  at  all,  indeed,  he  must  com¬ 
monly  marry  badly,  for  women  of 
genuine  merit  are  no  longer  interested  in 
him.”  Mencken  is  49  years  old. 

The  Telegram  recalled  an  interview 
with  the  Mercury  editor  in  its  July  8 
issue  in  which  he  defined  love  as  “an 
absence  of  disgust.” 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch,  com¬ 
menting  on  Mencken’s  remark  that  plans 
for  the  wedding  were  “very  indefinite,” 
observed  that  ‘the  man  who  wrote  that 
‘being  married  with  all  your  friends 
about  you  is  as  private  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  as  eating  in  the  window  of  a 
restaurant,’  says  his  wedding  will  be 
“very  quiet.”  It  is  scheduled  for  Sept.  3. 

Beverly  Smith,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  columnist,  commenting  on  the 
press’s  reception  of  the  Mencken  an¬ 
nouncement,  said : 

“In  all  the  stories  a  bit  of  sentiment 
crept  in.  A  good  joke  on  Mencken  and 
all  that,  they  said,  but  ‘after  all  it  just 
goes  to  show  that  the  old  boy  is  human.’ 
Editors  who  have  denounce  Mencken 
for  years  became  almost  jovial  in  their 


congratulations.  Evangelistic  ministers 
who  have  pictured  him  as  trailing  brim¬ 
stone,  slapped  him  on  the  back  in  their 
sermons  and  expressed  hope  for  his  re¬ 
demption.  There  are  definite  indications, 
indeed,  that  the  Mencken-Haardt  nuptials 
will  rival  the  Lindbergh- Morrow  and 
Coolidge-Trumbull  weddings. 

“Let  the  erstwhile  ogre  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Free  State  beware.  He  will  wake 
up  one  morning  to  find  himself  called 
‘America’s  Sweetheart.’  ” 


CANADA  UNDISTURBED 
BY  RUSSIAN  PULP 


Premier  Taschereau  Issues  Statement 
After  Investigations  by  Provin¬ 
cial  Authorities  and  Forestry 
Experts 


{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Montreal,  Que.,  Aug.  6. — Shipments 
of  Russian  pulp  wood  now  entering  the 
United  States  via  the  St  Lawrence 
River  and  transhipped  for  American 
paper  mills  are  not  likely  to  cause  seri¬ 
ous  embarrassment  to  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  industry,  according  to  a  statement 
of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  and  of  independent  forestry 
experts  given  out  by  Premier  Tascher- 
eau. 

The  menace  of  Russian  pulpwood  ex¬ 
port  is  not  regarded  as  serious,  the 
Premier  declared. 

"Though  we  have  been  following  the 
situation  closely  for  some  time,  no  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  received  from  any 
paper  companies  operating  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  and  the  Russian  pulpwood  export  is 
believed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  ges¬ 
ture  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  authori¬ 
ties,”  he  said. 

“Our  forestry  authorities  and  those 
outside  of  tlie  provincial  government 
have  investigated  the  question  of  im¬ 
ports.  Even  granting  that  the  wood  op¬ 
erations  which  are  being  carried  out  on 
the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  in  Russia, 
are  t>eing  executed  by  conscripted  labor, 
the  cost  would  still  be  far  above  the  sale 
price  of  Canadian  pulpwood  cut  off  pri¬ 
vate  lands  in  the  Province  of  Queliec  and 
sold  to  American  paper  mills. 

“While  the  present  Russian  imports 
plan  may  be  barely  another  example  of 
Soviet  propaganda,  the  office  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Russian  Republics  in 
New  York  City  has  been  seeking  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  lioth  American  and  Canadian  for¬ 
estry  and  woods  operating  experts  for 
further  development  of  Russian  timljer 
resources  and  are  considering  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Canadian  methods  in  North¬ 
western  Russia  and  also  in  Siberia. 
Plans  have  been  laid  for  preliminary  ex¬ 
ploration  by  airplane  of  immense  areas 
with  a  view  to  large  scale  operations. 
Since  there  are  neither  sufficient  paper 
mills,  nor  adequate  hydro-electric  plants 
to  handle  the  vast  quantity  of  wood 
which  might  be  cut,  it  is  not  regarded 
that  Russia  might  become  a  serious  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  for 
the  European  market.” 


CANDIDATE  BITES  EDITOR 


Scuffle  in  Building  Lobby  in  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  Ends  in  Molar  Activity 

Angered  over  a  news  story,  Leon 
Prine,  Florida  state  representative, 
meeting  Sam  H.  Farabee,  editor  of  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  in  a  building 
lobby,  recently,  questioned  the  propriety 
of  the  story.  The  argument  which  en¬ 
sued  developed  into  fisticuffs,  and  ended 
with  Farabee  reporting  that  he  had  been 
bitten  in  the  side. 

The  Ledger  said  the  fight  was  the 
outgrowth  of  articles  published  some 
time  ago  regarding  an  incident  in  which 
Glenn  B.  Skipper,  Republican  national 
committeeman,  was  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Prine  a  sum  of  money  ag¬ 
gregating  $1,.‘>00,  alleged  to  have  been 
given  to  Prine  for  Skipper  for  support 
in  his  contest  for  United  States  marshal 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida. 

Both  men  were  summoned  to  appear 
in  police  court. 


SERVING  WITH  GUARD 

Col.  Hierome  L.  Opie,  publisher  of 
the  Leader  Papers,  Staunton,  Va.,  and 
Maj.  E.  W.  Opie,  managing  editor,  are 
in  camp  with  Col.  Opie’s  regiment,  116th 
Infantry,  Virginia  National  Guard,  at 
Byrd  Camp,  Virginia  Beach. 


GUS  NATIONS  FILES  SIX 
MORE  SUITS 


Former  Prohibition  Agent  in  St.  Louis, 
Offended  by  Willebrandt  Articles, 
Now  Has  1 1  Papers  as  Defend¬ 
ants — Also  Author 


Damage  suits  against  six  additional 
newspapers  have  been  filed  in  the_  St. 
lujuis  Circuit  Court  by  Gus  O.  Nations, 
former  prohibition  enforcement  agent  at 
St.  Louis,  as  a  result  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mabel  W'alker  Willebrandt 
a  year  ago.  Mr.  Nations  is  asking 
$3,(X)0  each  from  10  newspapers,  $1(X),000 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
$1,000,000  from  Mrs.  Willebrandt. 

The  six  latest  suits  to  be  filed  are 
against  the  IV heeling  (W.N a,.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Indianapolis  Times,  Richmond 
News  Leader.  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  Suits  against  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Milwaukee  Jourttal,  Toledo 
Blade  and  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  were  filed  in  July.  Mr.  Nations’ 
suits  against  Mrs.  Willebrandt  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  are  pending  in 
federal  court. 

These  suits  result  from  a  series  of 
articles  writen  by  Mrs.  Willebrandt  last 
August  soon  after  her  resignation  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  charge  of  prohibition 
enforcement.  The  articles  were  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Current  News  Features,  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  original  million  dollar  suit 
was  against  Mrs.  Willebrandt  and  the 
syndicate. 

.\fter  the  articles,  in  which  Mr. 
Nations  claimed  his  character  was  dam¬ 
aged,  were  published,  he  sent  statements 
of  his  side  of  the  case  to  24  newspapers, 
asserting  that  unless  they  published  his 
statement  in  full,  he  would  institute 
action  against  them.  Later  he  announced 
that  he  ahd  -been  satisfied  by  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald,  the  Columbus  Ohio 
.'I fate  Journal  and  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News. 


HOE  REPORTS  PROFITS 


Net  for  First  Six  Months  of  1930  Is 
$196,980 — Below  1929  Figure 

A  net  profit  of  $196,980  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  was  reported  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  this  week.  This  compares 
with  $202,649  net  profit  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1929. 

H.  R.  Swartz,  president,  in  his  report 
to  stockholders,  said: 

“As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  orders  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  brought 
about  by  the  general  business  depression. 
Many  newspapers  are  considering  new 
equipment  but  the  Uncertainty  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  business  has  caused  the 
placement  of  many  of  these  orders  to  be 
deferred. 

“It  is  not  expected  that  the  profits  for 
the  second  half  of  this  year  will  be  as 
good  as  for  the  same  period  last  year,  as 
the  large  orders  recently  obtained,  or 
those  we  may  subsequently  obtain,  will 
not  be  entirely  completed  until  1931.” 

The  balance  sheet  shows  total  current 
assets  of  $7,176,953,  and  total  current 
liabilities  of  $2,963,046.  Total  assets 
were  listed  at  $13,448,312.  The  surplus 
as  of  June  30,  1930,  was  $1,051,856. 


SOMERSET  PAPERS  TO  MOVE 

The  Somerset  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
Somerset,  Pa.,  has  leased  the  first  floor 
and  basement  of  a  building  on  West 
Main  street,  and  will  there  make  a  new 
home  for  the  Somerset  Daily  Herald 
and  the  Somerset  Bulletin.  A  new  press 
has  been  purchased.  At  the  same  time, 
the  size  of  the  pages  will  be  increased 
from  seven  columns  to  eight. 


ARRESTED  FOR  MURDER  I 
ON  NEWS  MEN’S  CLUES  I 

Amarillo  Lawyer  in  Jail  Followini 
InveBtigation  Carried  on  by  Gene 
Howe  and  A.  B.  McDonald 
for  Six  Weeks 


(By  telegraph  to  Editoe  &  Publisbu)  I 

Amarillo,  Tex.,  Aug.  6 — After  police  [ 
and  county  authorities  had  spent  six  * 
weeks  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  mysterr  I 
surrounding  the  death  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  f 
Payne,  wife  of  a  lawyer,  through  a  [ 
bomb  in  the  family  automobile,  two  •’ 
newspapermen,  A.  B.  McDonald,  of  5 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Gene  A  [ 
Howe,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  f 
Amarillo  News-Globe  uncovered  clues  i 
that  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  the  hus-  | 
band  on  a  murder  charge.  Howe 
through  his  column  after  the  murder 
offered  $500  reward  for  the  capture  of 
the  murderer.  The  husband  offered 
$5,000. 

When  police  failed,  Howe  asked 
the  Kansas  City  Star  to  send  McDonald 
to  Amarillo.  The  two  men  worked  on 
clues  which  resulted  Tuesday  night  in 
Payne’s  arrest  in  his  office.  In  his 
pockets  were  two  printed  letters,  one  to 
the  sheriff,  the  other  to  the  chief  of 
police,  unsigned,  purporting  to  say  that 
stolen  explosives  were  placed  in  the  car 
by  mistake.  McDonald  claimed  the 
crime  was  the  most  fiendish  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Panhandle.  Payne,  on  ^ 
morning  his  wife  took  her  fatal  ride, 
walked  downtown,  contrary  to  habit. 
She  was  accompanied  by  their  14-year- 
old  son.  He  was  seriously  injured. 

Reporters  heard  of  Payne’s  infatua¬ 
tion  for  a  former  stenographer  and 
worked  on  it  as  a  clue.  Payne  a  short 
time  before  the  wife’s  death  had  taken 
out  additional  insurance  on  her  and  their  | 
three  children.  The  stenographer 
claimed  he  offered  to  pay  her  expenses 
on  a  trip  to  South  America  and  he 
planned  to  get  a  divorce.  The  girl  said 
he  wanted  to  marry  her.  The  girl  con¬ 
fessed  to  the  newspaper  men,  resulting 
in  Payne’s  arrest. 

PULITZER  EXPEDITION  SAILS  I 


Former  New  York  World  Executive 

and  Wife  Going  to  West  Africa 

The  scientific  expedition  of  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  former  president  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Company  and  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  got  under  way  on 
Tuesday,  Aug.  5,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  j 
Pulitzer  sailed  aboard  the  Cunard  Liner  i 
Berengaria,  en  route  to  Angola,  Portu-  [ 
guese  West  Africa.  There  they  will  i 
collect  specimens  of  birds,  insects  and 
reptiles  in  behalf  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  other  members  of  the  expedition 
are  Rudyard  Boulton  and  his  wife.  Mr. 
Boulton,  assistant  curator  of  ornithology 
and  an  ex^iert  in  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  insects,  has  been  lent  \ 
to  the  expedition  by  the  museum.  Terri¬ 
tory  will  be  entered  where,  it  is  believed, 
no  white  man  has  ever  visited.  An  ex¬ 
cursion  will  be  made  down  the  Okavan-  i 
go  river,  through  the  Chobo  swamp  to 
Victoria  Falls,  where  it  is  hoped  a  white 
rhinoceros  will  be  found.  A  diligent 
search  also  will  be  made  for  one  of  the  ; 
elusive  giant  sable.  ; 

When  the  expedition  arrives  in  South-  [ 
ampton  a  little  more  than  a  week  will  { 
be  spent  in  England.  The  party  will 
sail  from  Southampton  aboard  the 
Toledo,  which  will  land  them  in  Lobito, 
.Angola,  on  Sept.  2.  < 

STRESSING  SAFE  DRIVING  | 

The  San  Francisco  News  is  conduct-  r 

ing  a  campaign  to  reduce  the  number  of  J 
automobile  accidents.  A  box  with  the  ? 
local  fatalities  and  injuries  is  carried  | 
daily  with  a  comparison  of  the  same  | 
data  for  the  same  date  of  last  year.  | 
Each  Friday  a  picture  of  an  automo-  f 
bile  wreck  is  printed  as  an  object  lesson  f, 
to  have  motorists  drive  carefully  during  | 
the  week-end.  Each  Monday,  a  com-  I 
plete  roundup  of  all  motor  accidents  in  I 
the  bay  district  is  printed.  1 
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Departmentalized  Advertisements  Are  Most  Effective  When  Price  Revisions  and  Quality  Emphasis  Are 
Necessary — Now  Is  Time  for  Stores  to  Study  Use  of  Morning  and  Evening  Editions 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XLVllI 


ILLUSTRATING  AN  IDEAL  EARLY 

FALL  COMBINA 

TION 

OF  MERCHANDISE  SECTIONS 

(Suggested  space,  5  to  7  columns) 

HOUSEHOLD 

PERSONAL 

FAMILY 

I 

3 

5 

Mattresses 

Men's  shirts 

Chinaware 

Pillows 

Shorts 

1  uneis 

Box  springs 

Hats 

Bedsitreads 

2 

4 

6 

Waffle  irons 

Women's  shoes 

Table  linens 

Toasters 

Dresses 

Infants’  clothes 

Electric  irons 

Coats 

Children’s  dresses 

a 

b 

c 

Tires 

Rugs 

Pictures 

Radio 

Yard  furniture 

Mirrors 

Cameras 

Curtains 

Lamps 

Numbered  groups  represent  items  that  go  well  together  in  space  sections 
of  the  layout  and  represent  also,  as  indicated  by  column  captions  the  correct 
combination  of  household,  personal  and  family  needs  in  one  day’s  space. 
Lettered  groups  represent  seasonal  universal  demand  goods  all  of  a  family 
nature.  The  suggestion  is  that  if  the  numbered  and  lettered  groups  are 
placed  in  an  evening  paper  that  the  lettered  groups  be  repeated  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  with  new  items  typical  of  numbered  groups  but  representing  other 
price  levels,  partly  higher  and  partly  lower  than  those  appeared  in  the  evening 
paper.  In  early  fall  featured  prices  should  run  medium  and  popular  with  a 
few  upper  levels.  For  specialized  advertisments  as  follow-ups  use  one  set 
reading  downward  as  for  example  “Personal”  column. 


WHEN  the  general  public  is  looking 
for  price  lowering,  as  is  the  case 
now,  many  stores  are  put  to  it  to  keep 
the  idea  of  quality  values  and  money’s 
worth  intact.  If  quality  is  lowered  to 
meet  an  accepted  or  traditional  price 
range,  response  falls  off  in  certain  grades 
of  customers.  If  quality  is  kept  intact 
and  price  is  lowered,  some  profit  is  sac¬ 
rificed  unless  volume  can  be  sharply  in¬ 
creased  in  a  selling  period. 

The  present  situation,  while  seemingly 
putting  a  stumbling  block  in  the  space 
salesman’s  path,  can  in  many  instances 
be  turned  into  a  stepping  stone  to  in¬ 
creased  linage.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  smaller  cities,  those  of  30,000  to  60,- 
000  population. 

In  cities  of  this  class  people  buy  just 
as  much  in  proportion  to  spending 
capacity  as  in  larger  cities,  but  per  store 
serving  the  population  they  shop  around 
more,  making  it  difficult  for  one  store  to 
move  a  line,  type  or  quantity  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  required  time.  That  is, 
the  shopping  around  propensity  slows  up 
turnover  so  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  all 
departmental  quotas  in  uniform  motion. 
As  a  consequence  the  merchant  or  some 
of  his  department  managers  are  stam- 
p^ed  into  too  early  and  too  frequently 
featuring  of  price  reduction  sales,  thus 
losing  seasonal  profit  and  stimulating  or 
increasing  the  tendency  of  purchasers  to 
hold  off  on  certain  immediate  needs  until 
"another  reduction”  or  “another  special 
sale”  is  featured. 

This  is  bad  for  the  store  and  for  the 
paper  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  as  autumn  opens  up. 

A  sensible  cure  for  this  tendency  is  the 
use  of  what  may  be  described  as  the  de¬ 
partmentalized  advertisement. 

A  departmentalized  advertisement  is 
one  in  which  six,  eight  and  ten  merchan¬ 
dise  sections  of  the  store  are  represented 
in  the  day’s  space  by  one  or  two  typical 
values  chosen  because  of  normal  high 
drawing  qualities. 

The  departmentalized  advertisement  is 
the  exact  opposite  in  item  composition 
from  the  specialized  advertisement,  which 
features  a  single  item,  line  or  depart¬ 
ment.  The  latter,  to  bring  in  adequate 
departmental  and  direct  returns,  must  be 
featured  in  large  space  and  repeated  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  selling  period.  It  has  its 
proper  use  and  value,  namely  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  goods,  the  presentation  of 
special  values  and  the  promotion  of  new, 
exclusive  and  specific  ideas  in  the  use 
and  apniication  of  style  and  fashion 
lines.  But  the  use  of  the  specialized  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  not  the  best  procedure 
when  sustained  volume  is  the  main  re¬ 
quirement.  And  it  is  not  the  procedure 
when  revision  of  prices  is  the  order  of 
the  day. 

This  note  of  caution  is  advanced  at 
this  time  because  the  tendency  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  smaller  citv  merchant  (and 
a_  few. not  so  small)  is  to  use  the  spe¬ 
cialized  advertisement  as  a  means  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  space  and  dividing  the  day’s 
space  appropriation  up  between  two  or 
more  papers.  This  is  far  from  economy 
and  is  the  poorest  kind  of  sales  tactics 
just  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand  the  departmentalized 
advertisement  has  these  specific  q'ualifica- 
tions  for  early  fall,  and  with  buying  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  state  it  is  now  in : 

1.  It  attracts  the  thriftv  familv  pur¬ 
chaser,  due  to  the  wide  varietv  of  needs 
presented  in  one  expanse  of  space.  She 
sees  in  the  same  advertisement  items  for 
*^e  house,  the  family  and  for  individuals. 
She  sees  items  alli^  in  use  set  side  bv 
side,  de.scribed,  illustrated  and  priced. 
Association  of  needs  and  values  enables 
her  better  to  distribute  her  household 
money  for  the  day  or  week  over  the 
things  she  needs  most.  Family  pur¬ 
chasers  are  the  most  profitable  to  sell  to 
and  to  serve.  They  are  less  likely  to  buy 
nne  item  in  one  store  and  go  elsewhere  to 
look  for  another  item. 


2.  The  departmentized  advertisement 
is  least  costly  on  the  space  basis  because 
it  has  enough  departments  represented  to 
attract  a  wide  variety  of  customers  as  to 
class  of  values  and  types  of  needs.  If 
one  or  two  of  the  featured  merchandise 
sections  draw  poor  response,  the  other 
six  or  seven  offset  the  loss,  while  a  single 
line  advertisement  should  it  happen  to 
fall  down  on  one  or  more  of  the  fea¬ 
tured  items  is  a  partial  or  total  loss  two 
ways :  ( 1 )  it  does  not  bring  departmental 
or  total  store  transactions  and  (2)  no 
direct  sales. 

3.  Most  important  of  all,  department¬ 


alized  copy  can  be  run  in  two  papers  with 
assurance  of  increased  results  on  adver¬ 
tising  cost.  Also  if  merchandised  with 
care,  this  type  of  copy  can  be  broken  up 
or  revamped  so  as  to  fit  the  response 
qualities  of  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions  or  the  same  qualities  of  different 
papers  as  to  reader  interest — mass  ap¬ 
peal,  class  appeal  and  so  on — and  still 
keep  the  same  degree  of  drawing  power 
(m  space  and  circulations. 

The  groupings  in  the  chart  selection 
illustrate  a  departmentalized  set  of 
items  with  a  good  balance  of  the  three 
elements  needed  for  volume  response  by 


the  day  (1)  transaction  power  (2)  asso¬ 
ciated  needs  or  wants  and  (3)  wide  ap¬ 
peal  as  to  classes  of  values  provided 
prices  are  handled  with  skill.  These  are 
merely  typical  items.  .Any  store  can  pick 
six  to  ten  sets  of  different  items  and  still 
keep  the  elements  as  represented. 

This  is  the  kind  of  combination  to  sup- 
gest  for  consistent  schedule  day  after  day 
for  the  average  store  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  now  and  then  a  specialized 
advertisement  in  between. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  NAMED 


Executive  Committee  of  Virginia  Prezz 
Azzociation  Appointed 

C.  H.  Edwards,  Altavista  (Va.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  president  of  the  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  has  appointed  the  following 
district  vice-presidents  who,  with  the  of¬ 
ficers,  constitute  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  association: 

First  district,  L.  R.  Davis,  Bowling 
Green  Caroline  Progress;  second.  Win¬ 
der  R.  Harris,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot; 
third,  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond 
News  Leader;  fourth,  James  C.  I.atimer, 
Farmville  Herald;  fihh,  H.  B.  Trundle, 
Danville  Register  and  Bee;  sixth,  C.  H. 
Edwards,  Altavista  Journal;  seventh 
George  N.  Buck,  front  Royal  IVarren 
Sentinel;  eighth,  Rufus  G.  Roberts.  Cul- 
peper  Virginia  Star;  ninth,  M.  R.  Crabill, 
Galax  Post-Herald;  tenth,  George  O. 
Greene,  Clifton  forge  Review.  Paul 
Scarborough,  franklin  Tidermter  News, 
is  chaplain,  and  L.  E.  Lookabill,  Roan¬ 
oke  Sunday  Critic,  sergeant-at-arms. 

The  legislative  committee  is  composed 
of  Paul  H.  Appleby,  East  Radford  Nezvs 
Journal;  J.  B.  Wall,  h'armville  Herald, 
Rufus  G.  Roberts,  C.  H.  Roberts,  and 
James  Latimer. 

STAFF  HONORS  ROOSEVELT 


Farewell  Luncheon  Given  New  York 
Timez  Editorial  Writer 

Nicholas  Roosevelt,  editorial  writer  on 
the  New  York  Times,  who  will  assume 
his  duties  next  month  as  Vice-(jovernor 
of  the  Philippines,  to  which  post  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Hoover,  was  ten¬ 
dered  a  luncheon  Tuesday  by  his  as¬ 
sociates  of  the  Time.s. 

Those  present  were:  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
Rollo  Ogden,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  F.  T. 
Birchall,  Julius  O.  Adler,  B.  C.  Franck, 
Harold  Phelps  Stokes,  Louis  Wiley, 
Arthur  Krock,  Alexander  D.  Noyes, 
Henry  E.  Armstrong,  Alden  March,  J. 
Brooks  Atkinson,  Lester  Markel,  Bruce 
Rae,  Edwin  L.  James,  J.  Donald  Adams, 
Raymond  H.  McCaw,  and  Waldemar 
Kaempffert,  director  of  the  Chicago  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Science  and  Industry,  and  a 
former  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Times.  Remarks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Ochs,  who  presided,  and  by  Messrs. 
Ogden,  Birchall,  Finley,  Stokes,  Wiley, 
Krock,  Noyes,  Armstrong  and  Kaemp¬ 
ffert. 


RETURNS  TO  WEEKLY  FIELD 

The  Pawhuska  (Okla.)  Daily  News 
which  entered  the  morning  field  June  15 
has  suspended  publication  after  six  weeks 
to  return  to  the  weekly  field.  Charles 
Prentice,  publisher,  said  the  paper  was 
being  discontinued  because  of  the  “ex¬ 
treme  burden  placed  on  business  men  and 
because  efforts  to  get  out  such  a  paper 
were  more  than  anticipated.”  The  Jour¬ 
nal-Capital.  afternoon  paper,  remains  the 
only  daily  in  Osage  County. 


COSTELLO  IN  EUROPE 

Jerry  Costello,  staff  cartoonist  for  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  and  other 
Gannett  newspapers,  who  is  now  on  a 
tour  of  Europe,  is  doing  a  series  of  car¬ 
toons  on  his  foreign  travel  impressions. 
They  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Albany  News 
and  published  daily. 


Arehiteet’s  drawing  of  how  Reporter  plant  will  look  after  addition  of  another 

itory. 


Construction  wiii  start  soon  on 

a  new  addition  to  the  plant  of  the 
White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Daily  Reporter. 

The  construction  plans  call  for  an 
additional  floor  on  the  present  building, 
and  a  new  front.  In  addition  a  drive¬ 
way  at  the  rear  of  the  building  will  be 
covered  over,  giving  approximately  500 
additional  square  feet  of  space  for  the 
composing  room. 

The  move  was  necessitated  by  the  ex¬ 
pansion  a  year  ago  in  the  mechanical 
departments  of  the  paper.  All  depart¬ 
ments  have  since  been  enlarged. 


The  news  and  editorial  rooms  will  be 
upstairs  in  the  new  arrangement,  with 
the  advertising  and  business  departments 
occupying  the  entire  downstairs  space. 

The  front  of  the  building  will  be 
faced  with  cast  stone  on  both  stories, 
and  the  present  downstairs  front  re¬ 
modeled  to  conform  with  the  new  second 
floor  section.  This  will  add  much  to 
the  appearance  of  the  structure.  Certain 
other  improvements  will  be  worked  out 
in  the  interior  as  well. 

The  addition  will  be  occupied  in  the 
fall. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 


Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


'T'O  CUT  brush  on  an  Iowa  farm  or 

to  accept  work  as  a  printer’s  devil  on 
a  little  country  weekly? 

That  was  the  question  which  faced  a 
certain  youth  in  Richland,  la.,  some 
years  ago.  The  youth’s  father  was  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Pa^e,  M.D.  Dr.  Payne  had 
practiced  medicine  and  surgery  in  Rich¬ 
land  and  the  adjacent  territory  for  30 
years.  Then  as  now,  the  life  of  the 
country  physician  was  no  bed  of  roses. 
And  like  hundreds  of  others  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  Dr.  Payne  w'as  no  idler ;  nor 
did  he  intend  for  his  children  to  be 
idlers. 

When  school  vacations  rolled  around, 
this  rural  Iowa  medico  insisted  that  his 
children  find  employment  to  occupy  their 
minds  and  their  time.  The  choice  of 
occupation  was  necessarily  restricted. 
The  summer  in  question,  there  was  much 
brush  to  be  cut  on  Dr.  Payne’s  own  farm 
near  Richland.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Bee,  Richland’s  only  weekly  newspaper, 
had  an  opening  for  a  printer’s  devil. 

G.  Logan  Payne  chose  the  print-shop. 

W^hen  one  scans  the  roster  of  country 
newspaper  men  who  began  as  rural 
I^inter’s  apprentices  and  rose  to  pub¬ 
lishers  of  metropolitan  dailies  and  own¬ 
ers  of  their  own  newspapers,  the  name 
of  G.  Logan  Payne  will  stand  high  in 
the  list.  Editor,  publisher,  owner  and 
special  representative,  his  career  has 
l)een  as  varied  as  it  has  been  brilliant. 
At  present  he  is  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  News. 

Sticking  type  on  the  Richland  Bee  was 
just  a  b^inning.  By  the  time  he  was 
18,  G.  Logan  Payne  had  actually  estab¬ 
lished  a  daily  newspaper  of  his  own! 

Washington,  la.,  basted  5,000  popu¬ 
lation  when  the  new'  Payne  newspaper 
nsade  its  first  appearance  there.  Its 
young  publisher  had  just  left  Iowa  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  with  a  gift  of  $1,400 
from  his  mother — ^a  gift  which  had  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this 
journalistically  inclined  son  a  start  in 
life.  G.  Logan  Pa\'ne  took  that  $1,4()0 
and  set  up  the  Washington  Evening 
Journal. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  publisher, 
the  young  man  acted  as  his  own  manager, 
editor,  city  editor,  bookkeeper,  and  gen¬ 
eral  factotum.  The  Evening  Journal’s 
plant  comprised  a  14%  by  22%  Gordon 
job  press  which  printed  one  page  at  a 
time.  The  paper's  success  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  When  Mr.  Payne  finally  sold 
it,  the  Journal  had  one  of  the  largest 
circulations  per  capita  of  any  daily  in 
the  state. 

Having  sold  the  Journal,  two  courses 
lay  before  G.  I-ogan  Payne.  He  had 
been  offered  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye.  But 
this  young  man  had  other  ideas. 

He  wanted  metropolitan  experience. 
He  W'anted  to  learn  something  of  the 
way  a  big  city  paper  is  built  and  oper¬ 
ated.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  he  in¬ 
tend  entering  the  Burlington  field. 

He  turned  his  back  on  Iowa,  tem- 
iwrarily,  and  set  out  for  Chicago.  At 
that  time  the  Chicago  Journal  was  owned 
by  the  old  Scripps-Booth  organization; 
the  paper  was  run-down  and  devitalized. 
Mr.  Payne  got  a  job  on  this  struggling 
onterpri.se,  and  a  little  later  Ralph  Booth, 
the  present  United  States  Minister  to 
Denmark,  was  made  publisher. 

G.  Logan  Payne  became  a  sort  of  per¬ 
sonal  representative  of  Mr.  Booth.  His 
official  title  wa-.  assistant  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

“I  saw  what  I  l)elieved  to  be  a  splen¬ 
did  field  for  special  representation,”  Mr. 
Payne  states  in  speaking  of  this  period 
in  his  career,  “and  even  though  I  was 
offered,  a  little  later,  the  business  man¬ 
agership  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  I  de¬ 
clined  the  position  in  favor  of  establish¬ 
ing  my  own  special  representative  com¬ 
pany.” 

The  G.  Logan  Payne  Company,  which 
afterward,  in  addition  to  retaining  its 
own  identitv  became  affiliated  with 


By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 


G.  LOGAN  PAYNE 
Publisher,  San  Jose  (Cal.)  News 


tive  and  more  desirable  as  a  home  city. 

Then  fate,  in  the  form  of  illness 
caused  a  breakdown,  necessitating  Mr. 
Payne’s  resignation  from  the  Hearst 
forces. 

But  just  as  a  retired  fire-horse  snorts 
at  the  sound  of  the  alarm,  so  did  G. 
Logan  Payne  irk  to  be  back  in  journal¬ 
istic  harness  once  more.  San  Jose  had 
appealed  to  him.  For  three  years  he 
had  engaged  in  desultory  efforts  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  newspaper  there.  Now  he  de¬ 
cided  to  act. 

•  Negotiations  quickened.  And  at  last, 

.  in  Septeml)er,  1927,  the  San  Jose  News 
passed  from  the  hands  of  H.  Baggerly 
(  into  the  ownership  of  Mr.  Payne.  He 
paid  $155,(X)0  in  cash  for  a  small  build¬ 
ing,  an  Associated  Press  membership, 

■  and  a  paper  with  5,300  circulation. 
Rather  a  stiff  price  for  a  property  whose 
physical  assets,  exclusive  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate,  would  not  inventory  $30,000.  But 
Mr.  Payne  had  foresight;  he  knew  that 
a  growing  city  like  San  Jose  would  sup¬ 
port  generously  a  good  evening  news¬ 
paper. 

He  proved  to  be  right.  In  a  little 
more  than  two  years’  time,  the  San  Jose 
News  has  almost  trebled  its  circulation. 

In  that  same  period  of  time,  according 
to  Mr.  Payne,  the  News  has  steadily 
shown  large  increases  in  linage. 

Mr.  Payne’s  older  son,  George  Payne, 
took  over  the  reins  of  the  G.  Logan 
Payne  Company  upon  his  father’s  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  field.  A  younger  son. 
Bob,  has  just  been  graduated  from  high 
school. 

i  Mr.  Payne  and  his  family  live  on  a 
I  Spanish  estate  “Lomar,”  in  the  hills  of 

'  I^s  Gatos,  11  miles  outside  San  Jose, 

alrrxist  at  the  base  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains.  There  are  three  acres  of 
flowers  and  fruit. 

Mr.  Payne  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Club,  and  the  San  Jose  Rotary  and 
Country  Clubs.  He  is  the  only  Iowa 
Wesleyan  undergraduate^  who  has  ever 
been  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
I^aws,  which  is  given  for  achievement. 
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Payne,  Burns  and  Smith  in  the  east,  be¬ 
came  a  well-known  organization. 

It  had  as  a  nucleus  a  group  of  Iowa 
dailies,  and  in  a  short  while  this  was 
expanded  by  addition  of  some  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  the  country. 

It  was  while  operating  the  G.  Logan 
Payne  Company  that  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  came  into  personal  contact  with 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  Mr.  Payne’s 
company  had  become  the  representative 
for  two  California  Hearst  papers,  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Post.  The  work  accom¬ 
plished  for  these  two  properties  was  so 
.satisfactory  that  Mr.  Hearst  offered  to 
Mr.  Payne  the  position  of  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 

Mr.  Payne  declined  with  thanks.  He 
was  more  interested  in  building  his  own 
business. 

But  the  Hearst  organization  was 
eventually  to  engage  the  services  of  G. 
Logan  Payne,  for  in  1921  he  w’as  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times. 

The  National  Capital  was  rather  a 
different  Washington  from  the  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Iowa  where  an  18- 
year-old  youth  had  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  his  Evening  Journal.  But  to  G. 


DENIES  TESTIMONIAL 


Logan  Payne,  a  job  was  a  job  no  matter 
what  the  location. 

His  work  pleased  Mr.  Hearst,  who 
later  appointed  Mr.  Payne  regional  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  and  Atlanta,,  Ga. 

In  Washington  Mr.  Payne  enjoyed  the 
personal  friendship  and  confidence  of  the 
late  President  Harding  and  later  of 
President  Coolidge.  He  numbered  among 
his  intimates  scores  of  notables  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  He  became — and 
still  is — a  member  of  the  Burning  Tree 
Club  in  Washington,  composed  of  Cabi¬ 
net  officers  and  Senators;  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  building  and  house  committee 
of  the  Congressional  Country  Club  on 
the  Outskirts  of  Washington;  he  was 
made  a  Major  in  the  R.O.T.C.  by  Cal¬ 
vin  Coolidge — an  appointment  that  was 
repeated  before  Mr.  Coolidge  retired 
from  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Hearst  Executive  Council. 

Mrs.  G.  Logan  Payne — who  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  one  of  \\'ashington’s  most 
popular  society  matrons,  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Mrs.  Coolidge — ^had  a 
relative  whose  home  was  in  San  Jose, 
Cal.  Each  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne 
made  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  And 
each  year  San  Jose  seemed  more  attrac- 


Bricbane  Use*  Column  to  Refute  Al¬ 
leged  Reel  Estate  Recommendation 

Arthur  Brisbane  led  his  daily  “Today” 
column  on  Friday,  Aug.  1,  with  an 
italicized  statement  discrediting  a  testi¬ 
monial  which  he  was  reported  to  have 
given  for  a  specific  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Brisbane  set  forth: 

“William  Margaretten,  president  of 
Margaretten  &  Co.,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N. 
J.,  writes: 

“  ‘A  party  whose  card  is  enclosed 
called  at  my  office  today  and  endeavored 
to  interest  me  in  the  purchase  of  land 
at  Pinewald.  One  of  the  outstanding 
points  in  his  argument  was  that  Arthur 
Brisbane  and  Adolph  Ochs  have  pur¬ 
chased  land  there,  and  that  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  highly  recommended  this  land  at  a 
banquet.’ 

"This  writer  never  recommended  the 
purchase  of  any  particular  real  estate, 
anywhere,  never  heard  of  Pinewald, 
which  may  be  highly  desirable,  neverthe- 
less. 

“Whoever  quoted  this  writer  as  recom¬ 
mending  anything  for  sale  is  mistaken  or 


LANDIS  HONORED 

Frederick  Landis,  editor  of  the  Lo- 
gansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  was 
made  an  honorary  meml^r  of  the  Vet¬ 
eran  Employes  Association  of  the  Lo- 
gansport  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Raillroad  at  the  annual  picnic  of  that 
organization,  attended  by  500  veterans, 
at  Logansport,  Aug.  2.  The  honor  was 
bestowed  for  “friendliness  and_  helpful' 
ness  to  members  and  the  association.” 
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ir. 


In  the  Field  of  Distribution — 

Business  Pages  of  The  New  York  Times 
are  highly  valued  for  Reliable  News 


is  my  impression  that  the  Business 
Page  of  The  New  York  Times  does 
perhaps  the  best  job  of  summarizing 
business  news  and  of  presenting  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  merchant 
informed  regarding  important  hap* 
pcnings  .  .  .  This  page  is  widely 

read  and  thoroughly  appreciated 
throughout  the  whole  country.” 

JAMES  L.  FRI,  Manager, 
Merchandise  Manager  s' 
Division,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

“We  are  receiving  more  and  more 
favorable  comments  from  our  mem¬ 
bers,  of  whom  there  are  some  600 
resident  in  and  around  New  York,  on 
the  Business  Page  of  The  New  York 
Times.” 


F.  R.  ELDRIDGE,  Executive 
Vice  President,  American 
Manufacturers'  Exp  o  r  t 
Association. 

not  only  read  The  Times  regularly, 
but  look  forward  to  the  Sunday  issue, 
and  particularly  the  business  section 
.  .  .  From  time  to  time  I  learn  that 
business  people  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  read  this  page  and  place  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  way  the 
trends  and  developments  are  handled. 

CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER, 
Managing  Director,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“The  items  concerning  the  dry  goods 
business  which  are  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  business  news  of 
The  New  York  Times,  I  find,  receive 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  dry 
goods  people  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  There  appears  to  be  a 
general  feeling  that  what  you  publish 
in  this  regard  is  authentic  and  well 
substantiatefl.” 

F.  GARRISON, 
Director-General,  Wholesale 
Dry  (roods  Institute. 


A.  SURVEY  CONDUCTED  by  a 
statistical  research  organization  (disclosed  that  86  per  cent 
of  the  merchandise  buyers  in  stores  of  any  size  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area  of  New  York  read  the  Business 
Pages  of  The  Times;  that  60  per  cent  of  retail  buyers 
in  the  territory  from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  43  per  cent 
of  all  buyers  for  medium  size  and  larger  stores  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  read  the  Business  Columns  of 
The  Times  and  that  for  buyers  in  stores  rated  at 
$1,000,000  or  more  the  percentage  for  the  country 
was  53. 

Trade  executives  who  manage  the  largest  retail 
and  wholesale  organizations  also  rely  upon  the  Business 
Pages  of  The  Times  for  indispensable,  prompt,  accurate 
news. 

These  executives  must  keep  up  with  developments 
in  their  own  and  other  business  fields.  They  demand 
up-to-the-minute  and  accurate  news  and  information. 
Besides  being  qualified  to  judge  the  values  of  The  Times 
business  news  they  have  opportunities  to  know  the 
trade  response  to  it  in  The  Times. 

Features  of  the  Business  Page  are  ‘‘The  Business 
World”;  “Arrival  of  Buyers”;  “The  Merchant's  Point 
of  View”;  “Resident  Buyers'  Reports”;  “Buyers' 
Wants”;  “Offerings  to  Buyers”  and  “Five  Indexes  to 
Business  Conditions,”  a  series  of  graphs  showing  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Automobile,  Steel  Production,  Freight 
Car  Loading  and  Electric  Power  Production  Industries, 
together  with  a  composite  master  chart  based  on  the 
foregoing. 
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RUSSIAN  CENSORSHIP 
FAIR,  SAYS  BICKEL 


Correspondents  GiTen  a  Chance  to 
Be  Heard  When  Copy  Is  Blue 
Pencilled,  He  Tells  Institute 
of  Politics 


Russian  censorship  of  news  dispatches 
was  praised  as  “frank  and  fair’’  by  Karl 
A.  Bickel,  president  of  the  United  Press 
Associations,  in  a  speech  before  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Politics  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  Saturday,  Aug.  2. 

“All  peace  time  censorships  are  bad,” 
Mr.  Bickel  declared,  “and  always  defeat 
their  own  end,  but  as  censorships  go, 
the  Russian  news  censorship  is  frank 
and  fair.  There  is  no  secret  censorship 
and  no  tampering  with  dispatches  once 
they  have  been  passed  and  filed. 

‘fejpy  presented  by  a  correspondent  is 
not  deleted  unless  the  correspondent  is 
advised  and  given  a  chance  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject.  Frequently,  the  censor, 
after  hearing  the  correspondent,  permits 
the  questioned  material  to  pass. 

“Theoretically,  mailed  news  matter  is 
censored  but  in  fact  it  is  not— or  at  least 
the  United  Press  has  found  no  evidences 
of  it.” 

Mr.  Bickel  emphasized  the  difficulty 
of  gathering  news  in  a  country  10.(^ 
miles  long  and  5.000  miles  wide  with 
182  nationalities  that  speak  149  differ¬ 
ent  tongues. 

“The  world  gets  the  vast  bulk  of 
Soviet  news  from  American  newspaper 
corrcspc»ndents  located  in  Moscow  and 
employed  either  by  American  press  asso¬ 
ciations  or  American  newspapers.”  Mr. 
Bickel  told  the  Institute.  “Staff  corre¬ 
spondents  not  only  supply  .\mcrican 
newsf»apers  with  Russian  news  but  dis¬ 
tribute  it  all  over  the  world.  American 
press  associations  were  the  first  regu¬ 
larly  to  establish  their  correspondents  in 
Moscow.  The  United  Press  had  a  cor¬ 
respondent  there  in  May,  1919.” 

According  to  Mr.  Bickel.  .Americans 
are  more  interested  in  Russian  news 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
British.  French  and  Italian  press  asso¬ 
ciations  have  no  representatives  at 
Moscow,  he  said,  and  depend  on  the  Tass 
News  Service,  the  official  Russian  news 
agency,  for  their  dispatches. 


MOZLEY  PROMOTED 


Advertising  Manager  Succeeds  Hemler 
as  Flushing  Journal  Secretary 

George  Mozley,  who  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Flushing  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Journal  for  nearly  a  year,  has 
succeeded  Joseph  R.  Hemler,  former 
business  manager,  as  secretary  of  the 
Flushing  Evening  Journal  Publishing 
Company.  The  title  of  business  man¬ 
ager  has  been  discontinued  for  the 
present,  according  to  W.  M.  Clemens, 
editor  and  general  manager,  who  has 
absorl)ed  some  of  those  duties. 

Wording  of  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Hemler’s  resignation  in  last  week’s 
Editor  &  Publisher  inadvertently  gave 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Hemler  was 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  newspaper 
until  his  recent  resignation.  In  May, 
1929,  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Flushing 
Evening  Journal  including  that  of  Mr. 
Hemler  and  William  H.  Johnson  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Qemens,  EXean 
Palmer  and  associates.  Mr.  Johnson 
left  at  once,  but  Mr.  Hemler  was  in¬ 
duced  to  remain  as  business  manager 
until  July  of  this  year,  when  his  resig¬ 
nation  was  accepted. 


WINS  GOLF  TITLE 

,  The  Port  Huron  Timcs-Herald  an¬ 
nexed  the  newspaper  team  golf  champion¬ 
ship  of  Michigan  recently  by  defeating 
the  Potitiac  Daily  Press  14  to  4.  The 
match  was  played  at  the  Black  River 
Club  at  Port  Huron.  Prior  to  the  Port 
Huron  match,  the  Daily  Press  defeated 
the  Flint  Daily  Journal  and  the  Royal 
Oak  Tribune.  Port  Huron  has  not  lost 
a  match  this  season.  Bill  Midyette, 
sports  editor  of  the  Times-Herald,  was 
low  scorer  in  the  Pontiac  match  with 
an  83. 


REVISED  JUNE  LINAGE  FOR  N.  Y.  DAILIES 


Corrected  figures  on  total  adver¬ 
tising  linage  of  the  New  York  City 
newspapers  for  June,  1930-1929,  originally 
published  in  our  issue  of  July  26,  are 
given  below.  Through  a  clerical  error 
in  preparing  the  New  York  City  statis¬ 
tics  for  publication,  the  totals  were 
reached  by  adding  the  linage  shown 
under  each  of  the  following  classifica- 
tiiMis:  Retail  (Local).  General  (Na¬ 
tional),  Automotive,  Financial,  and 
Classified,  thereby  duplicating  the  Auto¬ 
motive  and  Financial  linage  in  the  grand 
total. 

The  New  York  statistics,  as  compiled 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Record  Company,  arrive  at  the 

NEW  YORK 


grand  total  by  adding  the  Retail  (Local), 
General  (National),  and  Qassified,  the 
Automotive  and  Financial  classifications, 
although  listed  separately,  being  already 
included  within  the  Retail  and  the 
General  classifications.  In  this  respect  they 
differ  from  the  Media  Records  figures  sup¬ 
plied  for  all  cities  but  New  York  and 
Chicago.  The  Media  Records  grand 
total  is  the  sum  of  all  of  the  above 
mentioned  classifications. 

In  republishing  the  New  York  figures 
in  corrected  form.  Editor  &  Publisher 
suggests  that  the  table  below  be  pasted 
over  the  table  printed  on  page  48  of 
the  July  26  issue  by  all  who  are  keeping 
these  figures  for  reference. 


ADVERTISING  COURSES 
SURVEYED  BY  A.  F.  A 

Preliminary  Report,  Covering  Col. 
leges.  Shows  Wide  and  Confusing 
Variation  in  Nomenclature  and 
Administration,  Barnes  Says 
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Evening  World  (e),  1930. 
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1929 . 
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Brooklyn  Eagle  (e),  1930 
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Herald  Trilmne  (8),  1930. 
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Brooklyn  Eagle  (8),  1930. 


Gain  or  Lon . 

Brooklyn  Times  (8),  1930. 
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,923,281  3 

465,874 

383,679 

844,563  1 

618,417  13,007,572 

,767,803  3 

990,671 

701,457  1 

163,249  2 

140,902  14,899,376 

844,522  L 

524,799  L 

317,778 L 

318,686 L 

522,485  L 

1,891,804  L  . 

,321,703  2 

478,598 

261,027 

805,392  1 

030,690 

9,830,991  . 

1,822,854  2 

673,854 

343.026  1 

091,866  1 

456,810  10.953,518  . 

501,151 L 

195,256L 

81,999  L 

286,474  L 

426,120  L 

1, 122,527 L 

1,601,578 

987,276 

122,652 

39,171 

587,727 

3,176,581 

1,944,949  1 

,316,817 

358,431 

71,383 

684,092 

3,945,858 

343,371 L 

329,541 L 

235,799  L 

32,212 L 

96,365 L 

770,277  L  . 

770,504 

269,216 

29,241 

240,409 

214,462 

1,254,182 

928,349 

376,732 

42,801 

356,966 

253,262 

1,558,343 

157,845  L 

107,516  L 

13,560  L 

116,557  L 

38,800  L 

304,161  L  . 

520,949 

248,007 

32,524 

130,412 

88,422 

857,378  . 

642,850 

281,787 

39,676 

179,891 

103,600 

1,028,237 

121,901  L 

33,780  L 

7,152  L 

49,479  L 

15,178  L 

170,859  L  . 

143,668 

128,961 

9,471 

33,193 

280,671 

553,300  . 

198,859 

121,100 

4,508 

49,163 

375,091 

695,050 

55,191 L 

7,861 G 

4,963  G 

15,970  L 

94,420 L 

141,650L 

194,135 

87,118 

2,550 

35,430 

110,840 

392,093 

219,725 

89,211 

3,973 

50,518 

118,755 

427,691 

25,590  L 

2,093  L 

1,423  L 

15,088  L 

7,915  L 

35,598  L 

567,835 

147,448 

6,716 

14,041 

715,283 

468.083 

167,611 

8,711 

10,885 

635,694 

99,752  G 

20,163  L 

1,995L 

3,156  G 

79,589  G 

174,670 

72,652 

3,298 

2,743 

12,993 

260,315 

135,447 

48.068 

1,079 

5,662 

8,622 

192,137 

39,223  G 

24,584  G 

2,219  G 

2,919  L 

4,371  G 

68,178  G 

881,964 

314,218 

29,679 

92,960 

12,290 

1,208,472 

981,914 

455,115 

71,664 

128,425 

16,698 

1,453,727 

99,950  L 

140,897  L 

41,985  L 

35,465  L 

4,408  L 

245,255  L 

776,641 

274,603 

21,482 

28,399 

2,921 

1,054,165 

766,039 

296,440 

41,028 

35.191 

2,935 

1,065,414 

10,602  G 

21,837L 

19,546  L 

6,792  L 

14  L 

11,249  L 

567,797 

183,801 

10,030 

22,281 

29,107 

780,705 

613,127 

182,512 

11,737 

17,660 

3,458 

799,097 

45 ,330  L 

1,289  G 

1,707  L 

4,621  G 

25,649 G 

18,392  L 

228,975 

125,279 

8,971 

80,354 

1,876 

356,130 

313,882 

156,514 

19,431 

111,187 

2,220 

472,616 

84,907  L 

31,235  L 

10,460  L 

30,833  L 

344  L 

116,486  L 

195,159 

89,938 

28,694 

2,526 

36,348 

321,445 

232,111 

86,809 

24,596 

2,593 

40,618 

359,538 

36,952  L 

3,129G 

4,098  G 

67  L 

4,270  L 

38,093  L 

233,794 

110,161 

33,448 

33,252 

153,284 

479,235 

219,036 

112,221 

36,358 

33,897 

172,120 

503.377 

14,758  G 

2,061  L 

2,910  L 

645  L 

18,836  L 

24,139  L 

592,792 

263,486 

31,981 

43,620 

252,637 

1,108,915 

576,622 

225,316 

16,391 

55,558 

277,100 

1,679,038 

16,170  G 

38,170  G 

15,590  G 

11,938L 

24,463  L 

29,877  G 

219,167 

55,085 

6,674 

16,329 

25,291 

299,543 

250,709 

62,798 

10,038 

25,947 

33,798 

347,305 

31,542 

7,713  L 

3,364  L 

9,618  L 

8,507 L 

47,762  L 

414,451 

285,497 

26,725 

22,370 

215,835 

915.783 

498,585 

352,433 

81,515 

38,279 

253,099 

1,104,117 

84,134  L 

66,936  L 

54,790  L 

15,909  L 

37,264  L 

188,334  L 

271,850 

210,912 

15,370 

5,863 

77,946 

560,708 

317,842 

282,661 

63,335 

14,858 

81,096 

681 ,598 

45,992  L 

71,749  L 

47,965  L 

8,995  L 

3,150  L 

120,891  L 

134,847 

126,934 

13,322 

1,037 

127,138 

388,919 

215,524 

159,974 

35,891 

3,781 

157,821 

533,319 

80,677  L 

33,040  L 

22,569  L 

2,744  L 

30,683  L 

144,400  L 

317,290 

173,118 

32,981 

5,101 

50,236 

540,644 

392,272 

225,107 

62,833 

8,705 

52,479 

669,858 

74,982  L 

51,989  L 

29,852  L 

3,604  L 

2,243  L 

129,214  L 

274,391 

33,271 

3,304 

558 

307,662 

250.694 

41,382 

10,826 

1,212 

292,076 

23,697 G 

8,111  L 

7,522  L 

654  L 

15,586 G 

170,087 

145,995 

24,249 

2,865 

102,854 

418,936 

236,162 

229,062 

78,584 

3,248 

123,137 

588.361 

66,075  L 

83,067 L 

54,335  L 

383  L 

20,283  L 

169,425  L 

18,662 

11,549 

6,701 

1,377 

13,718 

43,929 

33,870 

26,198 

25,447 

1,298 

16,460 

76,528 

15,208  L 

14,649  L 

18,746  L 

79  G 

2.742  L 

32,599  L 

65  YEARS  ON  DAILY 

Thomas  E.  Sullivan,  dean  of  Chicago 
Tribune  employes,  who  went  to  work  on 
that  paper  a  few  weeks  after  Lincoln 
was  shot,  in  June  completed  65  years  of 
serviee.  He  will  lie  88  years  old  Oct. 
1.  He  was  born  four  years  before  the 
opening  of  the  Mexican  war,  five  years 
before  the  Tribune  was  founded. 


DEVINE-TENNEY  NAMED 

The  Snvark  (N.J.)  Free  Press  has 
appointed  the  Devine-Tenney  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  its  national  advertising  repre- 
.sentative  etfective  Aug.  1.  The  Free 
Press  is  a  new  morning  paper  which 
began  publication  July  1.  John  Barry 
Ryan,  Jr.,  is  editor  and  W.  L.  Thomas 
is  advertising  manager. 


A  preliminary  report  isued  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  W.  Barnes,  director  of  research 
and  education.  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  of  a  survey  to  determine  the 
extent  and  character  of  instruction  in 
advertising  and  marketing  in  the  United 
States,  reveals  a  need  for  standardization 
in  nomenclature  and  in  administrative 
direction  in  institutes  of  collegiate  grade. 
The  survey,  which  is  being  made  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  Marketing,  will 
cover  all  types  of  educational  institutions, 
but  the  preliminary  report  covers  only 
those  of  colleges. 

The  current  figures  cover  221  colleges 
and  universities  which  give  instruction 
in  advertising,  marketing  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects.  The  summary  shows  that  195 
institutions  give  courses  in  marketing, 
65  of  these  offering  more  than  three 
courses;  155  offer  courses  in  advertising, 
with  49  listing  more  than  three  courses; 
119  have  courses  in  foreign  trade,  23  of 
which  have  three  or  more  courses;  156 
teach  transportation;  123  business  Eng¬ 
lish;  122  salesmanship;  76  business  psy¬ 
chology  ;  78  retailing  and  wholesaling. 

A  lack  of  “home  study”  courses  is 
noted  in  the  survey.  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  courses  are  actually  of¬ 
fered  in  more  institutions  than  appear 
on  the  list,  inasmuch  as  some  institutions 
offer  them  “as  desired”  without  listing 
particular  subjects. 

In  his  comment  on  the  preliminary  re¬ 
port,  Mr.  Barnes  said; 

“Often  courses  have  the  same  or 
similar  titles  but  totally  different  con¬ 
tent;  others  cover  essentially  the  same 
ground  but  have  entirely  different  names. 
Throughout  one  finds  nomenclature  in¬ 
consistent,  contradictory,  confusing. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  standardization 
of  any  kind. 

“(Considerable  variation  also  appears 
in  the  administrative  direction  under 
which  these  courses  are  given.  They  are 
offered  in  several  departments  including 
agriculture,  English,  journalism,  phil¬ 
osophy,  economics.  Many  liberal  arts 
colleges  have  separate  departments  of 
business  administration.  Most  universi¬ 
ties  have  a  school  or  college  of  business 
(commerce).” 

“One  of  the  reasons  this  survey  is 
beig  undertaken,”  Mr.  Barnes  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  “is  to  equip  the  A. 
F.  A.  with  information  to  answer 
queries  as  to  where  courses  in  adver¬ 
tising  may  be  obtained. 

“We  receive  on  the  average  three 
queries  a  week  as  to  the  best  place  to 
learn  the  fundamentals.  They  come  from 
many  different  sources,  and  request 
specific  information.  A  man  40  years 
old,  who  has  recently  stepped  into  a 
new  position  that  requires  a  knowledge 
of  advertising  and  marketing,  wants  to 
know  exactly  where  he  can  get  it,  and 
a  young  man,  decided  upon  following 
an  advertising  career,  wants  to  know 
where  he  can  get  the  proper  back¬ 
ground.  These  are  examples  of  the 
many  questions  we  are  asked  to  answer. 

“Another  thing:  The  problem  of  train¬ 
ing  the  next  generation  of  advertising 
men  and  women  is  considered  very  im¬ 
portant  by  the  A.  F.  A.  The  present 
leaders  someday  will  be  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Almost  exclusively  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  will  come  from  the  colleges. 
But  what  are  they  learning? 

“The  information  we  receive  in  this 
survey  will  be  turned  over  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  study.  In  its  analysis,  the 
committee  might,  if  the  facts  warrant  it, 
suggest  changes.” 

PLACE  WRITING  COLUMN 

“The  Passing  Parade,”  a  daily  column 
by  Harold  C.  Place,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
News- Bee,  was  started  on  Page  One  of 
the  News-Bee  last  week.  Mr.  Place 
deals  with  a  variety  of  affairs  of  local 
and  national  interest  in  his  column. 
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Again— 


■  'V 


First  in  Pittsburgh 


by  more  than 
half  a  million  lines 


There  must  be  a  reason  why  in  June,  once  more,  adver¬ 
tisers  in  Pittsburgh  chose  The  Press  in  preference  to  other 
papers  ...  a  reason  why  48.1  per  cent  of  all  lineage  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  one  medium  ...  a  reason  why  year  after 
year  The  Press  maintains  its  leadership  in  lineage  and  in 
number  of  exclusive  accounts.  A  habit  of  producing  results 
is  this  reason.  And  a  glance  through  the  pages  of  this  live 
home  newspaper  will  show  you  how  this  habit  is  created 
and  fostered. 


The  Power  of  the  Press 
In  Pittsburgh 


Media  Records  Inc.  for  June  lists  The  Press  as  leading  in  27  out  of  36 
classifications.  And  355  advertisers  used  The  Press  exclusively  in  June. 
(Advertising  carried  in  a  national  magazine  distributed  by  another  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sunday  newspaper  properly  excluded.) 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRI  PPS.HOWAR  D 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARE  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS  .  •  •  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


CalCACO  •  SAR  rBANCKCO  •  Lot  4  R  C  B  L  ■  t  •  D4LL4t  •  DRTROIT  •  rRILADtLrRI4  •  BUrtALO  .  ATLARTA 
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N.Y.  TELEGRAM  TO  BUILD  $3,000,000  PLANT 

Old  Building  on  West  Street  Site  Between  Barclay  Street  and  Park  Place  Being  Demolished  to  Make 

Way  for  New  Structure — ^To  Be  Completed  Next  Summer 


KMOLITIOX  of  several  old  build-  presses  are  now  being  erected.  This 
^  iiiRs  was  started  this  week  to  make  plant  will  start  in  operation  sometime 
way  for  a  new  $3,000, (XK)  plant  for  the  this  month. 

Xcw  York  Telegram,  and  construction  The  new  main  plant  is  expected  to  be 

work  on  the  new  building  will  begin _ _ _ 

within  a  short  time.  The  Scripps-  T  r  I. 

Howard  daily’s  plant  will  be  located  in  'tr 

West  street,  between  Park  Place  and  ^  S  | 

Barclay  street,  a  few  blocks  from  the  ,  j^^^*******^ 

site  of  its  present  headquarters. 

In  announcing  the  plans  this  week,  Roy  nT  w 

W .  Howard,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  fSBr  kii'  T 

Telegram,  stated  that  complete  new  F||  » 

equipment  to  be  installed  will  represent  fgaK/t*  1  J  ^ 

about  $1,500,000  of  the  total  cost  of  the  i  tui  |D 

improvement. 

The  Telegram  Building  will  rise  six  ■||||Mh^^K!I'|  1^1  U 

to  10  stories  a  plot  of  ground  !  I  IB 

180  feet  wide  bv  130  feet  deep.  The  j  |  BRj 

Telegram  will  occupy  the  first  three  \ 

flo(^rs  and  basenient,  comprising  an  area 

of  nearly  100,(M)0  .square  feet.  The  base-  <• 

ment  will  be  used  princii>ally  for  paper  m  **  1 1 1  -  lU'^K 

The  pressroom  with  an  entire  battery 

of  new  pres.ses  and  folders  will  occupy  ^  1 1 1  ll^B^Bd 


TO  SPEND  $600,000  ON 
PLANT  EXPANSION 


Cincinnati  Post  Will  Add  One  Story 
to  Its  Building  —  Twenty-one 
New  Press  Units  Ordered 
to  Enlarge  Battery 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

CiNCix.vAii,  Aug.  6. — Plans  for  im¬ 
provements  to  the  plant  of  the  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  owners  and  publishers 
of  the  Ciiiciiniali  Post,  involving  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  more  than  $()(X),(X)0  were 
disclosed  today  by  Ralph  H.  Quinn,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Post. 

The  improvements  will  consist  of  the 
erection  of  an  additional  story  to  the 
Post  building  on  Post  s^are  which  will 
be  used  exclusively  as  offices,  desk  room 
and  art  and  other  departments  of  the 
editorial  departments  of  the  daily.  Plans 
for  the  additional  story  are  in  the  hands 
of  architects  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
League  at  Cleveland.  In  addition  there 
will  be  a  complete  remodeling  of  the 
second  floor  to  give  adequate  space  for 
the  composing  room  force  and  the 
stereotyping  room.  This  department,  as 
well  as  the  editorial  department,  has  been 
hampered  for  adequate  space  for  several 
years. 

The  largest  part  of  the  plan  for  im¬ 
provements  will  consist  of  an  order  for 
21  new  Hoe  presses  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  design,  which  will  be 
added  to  ‘he  already  large  oattery  of 
Hoe’s  and  other  presses  which  occupy 
the  first  floor  and  basement  of  the  Post 
building.  It  is  understood  that  this  order 
for  presses  will  involve  a  consideration 
of  more  than  $350,000  and  that  the  presses 
will  not  be  delivered  and  installed  until 
next  year,  probably  late  in  the  summer  or 
early  in  the  fall. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Quinn  in  the  absence  of  P'rank  W. 
Rostock,  president  and  editor,  who  left 
recently  for  Bermuda  where  he  will  re¬ 
main  for  a  month  or  more.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  William  Kramer,  the 
veteran  financial  editor  and  librarian  ol 
the  Post,  who  made  a  similar  trip  with 
Mr.  Rostock  last  year.  Mr.  Quinn  will 
have  charge  of  the  construction  work 
until  the  return  of  Mr.  Rostock. 


MAYOR  STARTS  DAILY’S  NEW  PRESS 


SALE  PRICE  UPHELD 


Federal  Court  Affirms  Dismissal  of 
Davidson  Suit 

The  report  ol  a  master  in  chancery 
recommending  dismissal  of  a  suit 
brought  by  Julius  and  Herbert  M- 
Davidson  of  Chicago,  seeking  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal,  was 
approved  Aug.  2  in  Federal  Court  in 
Inffianapolis  by  Judge  Robert  C.  Balt- 
zell  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Federal 
court  district. 

Defendants  in  the  .\ction  were 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam  of  Lebanon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lebanon  Reporter  and 
president  of  the  Pulliam  Publishing 
Company,  and  Raymond  A.  Thomas  of 
Franklin,  Ind.  The  plaintiffs  asserted 
that  the  value  of  the  newspaper  had  lieen 
misrepresented  to  them  by  the  sellers 
but  the  report  of  the  master  in  chan¬ 
cery,  Fred  C.  Cause,  held  the  contract 
sale  to  be  valid. 


room.  This,  it  is  expected,  will  result 
in  even  speedier  delivery  of  papers  to  the 
Times  Square  and  Pennsylvania  Station 
districts. 

The  third  floor  of  the  new  building 
will  be  occupied  by  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  denartments.  Xew  furniture 
and  mechanical  equipment  will  lie  pro¬ 
vided  for  these  departments. 

The  architects  who  designed  the  Tele¬ 
gram  B'uilding  are  Howell  &  Thomas, 
of  Qeveland.  This  concern  has  designed 
several^  other  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
plants  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

William  Ginsherg,  who  handled  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Telegram’s  two  auxiliary 
plants,  will  be  the  builder.  Negotiations 
for  assembling  the  plot  on  which  the  new 
building  will  stand  were  carried  on  bv 
Brown,  Wheelock,  Harris.  Vought  & 
Co.,  of  New  York.  This  firm  also 
handled  the  deals  involved  in  erecting 
the  auxiliary  plants. 

When  the  new  presses  in  the  West 
street  building  start  operation  they  will 
run  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the 
West  Side  plant  at  33rd  street  and  10th 
avenue  and  with  the  new  Eiast  Side  unit 
at  305  E.  45th  street  where  12  Goss 


JOINS  COAST  DAILY 

H.  W.  Sherburne,  formerly  of  the 
publicity  and  advertising  department.  Fox 
West  Coast  Theatres,  Inc.,  has  joined 
the  local  display  sales  staff  of  the  5a*i 
Francisco  Examiner. 
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are  more  easily  Sold 


IT’S  taken  for  granted  that  advertisements  read 
at  leisure  have  a  powerful  sales  message,  and 
that  the  way  to  reach  “easy-chair  readers”  is 
through  the  home  paper. 

The  trick  is  to  find  the  “home  paper”! 

Take  Boston,  for  instance.  Here  is  a  Trading 
Area,  fourth  in  size  in  the  United  States.  Which 
of  the  several  newspapers  is  read  at  a  time  when 
readers  are  relaxed  . .  .  unhurried  ...  in  a  receptive 
mood }  In  other  words*— which  is  the  “home  paper”  ? 

Circulation  figures  say  it’s  the  Globe. 

Not  daily  figures;  they  say  little  .  .  .  too  many 
thousands  of  evening  papers  bought  downtown 
and  carried  out  to  suburban  homes.  With  two 
Boston  papers  selling  space  only  on  a  morning  and 
evening  combination  basis,  no  detailed  town-by¬ 
town  circulation  comparison  of  Boston  daily  papers 
is  either  accurate  or  fair. 

Sunday  tells  the  story.  On  Sunday  all  papers 


are  bought  in  the  reader’s  neighborhood  and  all  are 
“home  papers.” 

The  three  Boston  papers  carrying  the  largest  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  each  publish  a  Sunday  edition. 

One  loses  20%  of  its  daily  circulation  within  the 
30-mile  radius.  Another  loses  57%.  No  other 
paper  picks  up  this  loss. 

The  third,  the  Globe,  has  the  same  circulation 
seven  days  a  week. 

Clearly,  the  Globe  is  the  “home  paper”  in  the 
Boston  Trading  Area.  It  is  the  only  Boston  paper 
that  has  home  strength  on  the  day  that  all  reading 
is  done  at  home. 

Local  department  stores,  keen  judges  of  home 
leadership,  use  more  space  in  the  Globe,  daily  and 
Sunday^  than  in  any  other  newspaper. 

The  whole  interesting  story  is  told  in  the  book¬ 
let,  “Reaching  Buying  Power  in  the  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket.”  Write  for  your  free  copy. 


The  Boston  Globe 
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COMMENTS  ON  FEMININE  GABBINESS 
PUT  EL  PASO  EDITOR  IN  “HOT  WATER” 


113  Women  Cancelled  Their  Subscriptions,  but  All  but  Two 
Reconsidered  When  Columnist  Arrived  With  Boxes  of 
Candy — Bet  Women  Couldn’t  Be  Silent 


ALL’S  quiet  on  the  Mexican  border  howl  at  night  and  other  disturbers  of 
now,  even  around  the  bridge  tables  the  peace.” 
of  El  Paso.  A  truce  was  declared  Ais  Managing  Editor  Ansley  was  born  in 
week  by  Henry  Ansley,  managing  editor  Texas  in  1897.  His  family  moved  to 
of  the  El  Paso  Herald,  after  the  storm-  Amarillo  in  1900.  He  entered  the  cattle 
iest  period  in  the  history  of  the  paper,  business  with  his  father  when  only  16 
during  which  113  women  cancelled  their  years  old  and  during  1917  with  his 
subscriptions.  father  handled  more  than  100,000  cattle. 

In  his  daily  column  titled  “The  Ansley  was  caught  in  the  cattle  market 

World’s  Worst”  cm  Aug.  1,  Ansley,  crash  in  1919  and  was  offered  a  job  as 

under  the  name  of  Ebenezer  Eferfield  reporter  at  $25  a  week  by  Lindsay 

Sapp,  offered  to  bet  $5  that  no  woman  Nunn,  then  publisher  of  the  Amarillo 

could  go  ten  hours  without  talking,  and  News. 

$10  that  no  four  women  in  El  Paso  He  earned  rapid  promotion  and  later 
could  play  bridge  two  hours  without  say-  joined  Gene  Howe’s  organization  on  the 
ing  a  word.  Amarillo  Globe  and  then  became  direc- 

Fourteen  hushed  tables  of  bridge  were  tor  of  the  agricultural  extension  depart- 
in  progress  the  next  day  in  answer  to  ment  of  the  News-Globe  when  combina- 
the  editor’s  wager.  One  hundred  and  tion  of  those  papers  was  effected.  He 
thirteen  angry  women  had  immediately  went  to  El  Paso  two  months  ago  as 
ordered  the  paper  stopped.  One  big  ad-  managing  editor  of  the  Herald,  one  of 
vertiser  cancelled  his  contract,  interpret-  the  Lindsay-Nunn  Publishing  Company 


ing  Ansley’s  remarks  as  an  insult  to  his 
customers. 

Ansley,  in  hot  water,  tried  to  recant 
gracefully. 

“Women  don’t  talk  any  more  than 
men,”  he  wrote,  “it  just  seems  like  they 
do.”  That  made  matters  worse. 

Finally  the  editor  asserted  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind  about  the  feminine 
tendency  toward  loquaciousness,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  he  was  in  error.  “I  was  talking 
when  I  should  have  been  listening,”  he 
said. 

The  storm  was  dispelled  early  this 
week  when  Ansley,  armed  with  three- 
pound  boxes  of  candy,  made  personal 
calls  on  his  offended  readers.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  office  with  all  but  two  re¬ 
newals. 

Ansley  began  his  column  two  weeks 
ago  and  already  has  the  entire  town 
talking  about  it  He  began  by  offering 
to  give  $1  to  every  person  who  sent  in 
a  joke,  wisecrack  or  bright  saying.  He 
paid  out  $514  the  first  week.  Then  he 
offered  free  dog  collars  to  the  first  hun¬ 
dred  boys  to  call  on  him.  He  gave  them 
away  in  four  hours  and  ordered  another 
hundred  collars. 

Then  came  his  unsuspecting  remark 
about  feminine  talkativeness  which 
threatened  to  tear  down  the  good-will  he 
had  already  generated  in  his  column. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  he  partially 
regained  favor  in  El  Paso  by  presenting 
the  United  States  Border  Patrol  with  a 
$250  bird  dog  to  replace  their  famous 
dog  “Texas”  which  died  several  weeks 
ago. 

“I  am  going  to  confine  my  activities 
to  lost  dogs,  children  and  other  things 
that  the  women  won’t  hop  me  about,” 
said  Ansley,  as  he  ordered  a  dozen  roses 
sent  to  Mch  of  two  women  who  refused, 
after  his  apology,  to  renew  their  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  Aug.  4  stated  that  Ansley  “should 
be  a  strong  contender  for  the  Pulitzer 
prize  this  year  if  effectiveness  is  to  be 
coiuidered  in  making  awards  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  endeavor.” 

The  editor  of  the  Eagle  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  New  York  Anti-Noise 
Committee  “send  for  Editor  Ansley  and 
get  him  to  write  about  New  York 
radios,  early  morning  milkmen,  dogs  that 


papers. 

He  asserts  that  whatever  success  he 
has  made  is  due  entirely  to  the  teachings 
of  Gene  Howe  and  the  fact  that  he  likes 
people  of  all  kinds,  particularly  common 
folks.  Ansley  says  he  would  rather  have 
a  reporter  be  a  good  mixer  and  well- 
liked  and  a  poor  writer  than  a  marvel¬ 
lous  writer  and  a  poor  mixer. 

He  is  known  throughout  the  South¬ 
west  for  his  work  in  development  of 
agricultural  resources,  particularly  orig¬ 
ination  of  the  Master  Dairy  Farmers 
Contest.  He  is  a  leader  in  civic  and 
political  affairs  and  recently  made  a 
speaking  tour  of  the  state  in  behalf  of 
a  former  cowpuncher  friend  who  is  a 
candidate  for  governor. 


AT  SCENE  OF  PLANE  CRASH 


Providence  Reporter  on  the  Spot  When 
Story  Broke 

Joseph  A.  McOsker  of  the  state  staff 
of  the  Providetue  (R.I.)  Jounmal  and 
Evening  Bulletin  literally  was  “on  the 
spot”  before  a  spot  news  story  broke, 
Sunday,  Aug.  3. 

Visiting  the  home  of  relatives  in  But¬ 
tonwoods,  a  Rhode  Island  shore  place, 
Sunday  afternoon,  McOsker  heard  a 
crash.  Running  out,  he  saw  a  plane 
cracked  up  across  the  street  trom  him 
in  a  yard  only  ten  feet  away  from  a 
group  of  playing  children. 

In  the  air,  floating  lazily  to  earth 
under  a  parachute,  was  the  pilot  of  the 
plane,  Charles  H.  S.  Weaver,  24,  of 
Thompson,  Conn.,  who  had  been  testing 
a  new  plane  from  a  nearby  airport.  He 
lost  control  at  4,000  feet,  stayed  with 
the  ship  to  1,000  feet  on  its  downward 
plunge,  and  then  leaped.  He  landed, 
slightly  hurt,  in  a  tree. 

McOsker  was  among  the  first  to  reach 
the  airman,  and  fathered  a  first  hand 
account  of  the  accident. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  EXPANDS 

The  Reynolite  Division  of  the  Reyn¬ 
olds  Spring  Company,  Jackson,  Mich., 
became  on  Aug.  1,  the  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.  The 
company  makes  bakelite  flush  plates, 
plural  plugs,  etc. 


The  Observer  has  the  largest  CITY,  the  largest  SUBURBAN 
and  about  DOUBLE  the  TOTAL  circulation  of  any  other 
Charlotte  newspaper.  Practicedly  all  national  advertisers  have 
for  many  years  understood  that  by  '‘CONCENTRATING”  their 
advertising  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  they  can  and  do  FULLY 
cover  this  market  at  ONE  cost.  88^o  of  total  circulation  in 
city  and  suburban  territory,  90^o  of  the  remainder  within  a 
two  hour  automobile  drive  of  Charlotte. 

MORE  THAN  4«,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions —  The  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


WESTOVER  DOES  AN  INTERVIEW 


Russ  Westover  fat  the  right),  fa¬ 
mous  creator  of  “Tillie  the  Toiler” 
daily  comic  strip  for  King  Features 
Syndicate,  turned  cartoonist-re¬ 
porter  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  other 
day  on  his  way  to  Canada  for  a  va¬ 
cation  and  “interviewed”  Harry 
Neigher,  cartoonist  for  the  Albany 
Times-Union.  While  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion  Mr.  Westover  will  work  out 
plans  for  inaugurating  a  new  radio 
series  featuring  his  comic  strip 
characters. 


EXPANDS  COMIC  SECTION 

Starting  with  the  Aug.  3  edition,  the 
Philadelphia  Record  issued  a  16-page 
comic  supplement  in  place  of  the  former 
eight-page  section.  At  the  same  time 
it  started  a  comic  page  radio  period  for 
children  over  station  WCAU  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  chain. 


TOM  THUMB  COURSES 
ADDING  LINAGE 


Los  Angeles  Examiner  Is  Run. 
ning  Regular  Column  Under 
Title  of  “Miniature 
Golf" 


Miniature  golf  courses  that  are  spring, 
ing  up  in  almost  every  sizable  lot  and 
backyard  from  coast  to  coast  are  netting 
large  returns  to  newspapers  in  both 
classified  and  display  advertising  lin. 
age. 

While  many  dailies  have  developed  dis¬ 
play  linage  with  directories  of  Tom 
Thumb  and  Pee  Wee  golf  courses  in 
their  territories,  the  Los  Angeles  (CaL) 
Examiner  has  made  a  sensational  gain 
in  the  small-advertisement  classification. 

The  Examiner  now  carries  a  classifica¬ 
tion  for  “Miniature  Golf”  that  runs  more 
than  one  column  daily.  The  space-buy¬ 
ers  include  those  with  golf  courses  to 
lease  or  sell,  architects  and  builders, 
equipment  supply  houses,  real  estate 
salesmen,  and  personnel. 

The  classification  on  Sunday,  July  27, 
contained  the  paid  copy  of  49  individual 
advertisers. 

Secretary  of  State  Edward  J.  Flynn  of 
New  York  this  week  announced  that  ap¬ 
plications  for  miniature  golf  companies 
to  operate  in  New  York  state  are  flooding 
his  office. 

Four  or  five  have  been  incorporated 
daily  in  the  last  month,  the  secretary 
calculated. 


INDIANA  WEEKLIES  MEET 

The  Indiana  Weekly  Press  Association 
closed  its  annual  two-day  midsummer 
outing  at  Purdue  University,  West  La¬ 
fayette,  Aug.  2,  after  a  series  of  sight¬ 
seeing  tours,  theater  parties,  luncheons 
and  lectures.  The  speakers  for  the  ses¬ 
sion  were  President  Edward  C.  Elliott 
of  Purdue;  George  Ade,  Indiana  author 
and  L.  O.  Chasey,  secretary  to  Governor 
Leslie. 


The  Six  Months'  Record  of 
Net  Paid  Newspaper  Linage 
. IN  SEATTLE 


Again,  De  Llsser  Brothers’  report  of  net  paid  advertising 
i inage  in  Seattie  newspaper's  ciearly  demonstrates  the  out¬ 
standing  leadership  of  The  Seattie  Times  among  media  in 
the  busy  and  growing  Puget  Sound  market. 

De  Lisser's  Report 
NET  PAID  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
6  Months  Ending  June  30 

THE  SEAHLE  TIMES 

(E.  and  Sun.) 

8,153,822 

POST  INTELLieENCER  SEAHLE  STAR 

(Hearst:  M.  and  Sun.)  (Scripps:  Evening) 

4,  6  5  4,  8  5  6  3,  3  5  8,  3  2  4 

The  Seattle  Times  leads  its  field  in  National,  Local  and 
Classified  linage,  and  in  21  out  of  24  advertising  sub¬ 
classifications  reported  by  De  Lisser. 


THE  SEATTLE  DAILY  TIMES 


O’MARA  &.  QRMSBEE,  Inc.,  National  Representative 
New  York  Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


I 
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Buffalo 

IS  easy  to  sell 


COMBINED  in  one  great  responsive 
group — including  93  out  of  every 
100  Buffalo  families — with  a  coverage  in 
Erie  County  of  over  82% — are  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Western 
New  York’s  home  newspaper.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  audience  of  daily  readers  read 
the  News  because  they  prefer  it  as  their 
home  newspaper — because  it  is  accurate 
and  complete  in  its  news  summary.  Here 
is  a  selling  medium  of  unequalled  power 
— a  producer  of  sales  and  a  builder  of 
good  will — affording  advertisers  the 
means  of  reaching  almost  all  buyers  in  the 
Buffalo  market  at  one  advertising  cost. 


181,496 
AVERAGE 
NET  PAID 


AVIATION 


IIFFALO  is 


America's  leading  city  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of  airplanes  and  airplane  parts.  In  1929 
$15,000,000  worth  of  aviation  products  were  produced 
here.  Buffalo  also  stands  first  in  the  manufacture  of 
parachutes.  Although  aviation  is  an  important  industry 
in  Buffalo,  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  major  industries 
strongly  represented  here.  Over  70%  of  the  industries 
classified  hy  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  are  found  in  the 
Buffalo  district. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

i  TME^,  j 

I  BUFFALO! 

,  i  market] 


BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA 
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EUROPEAN-BRITISH  GROUPS  APPROVE 
WOODBRIDGE  DRAFT  OF  I.  A.  A.  BY-LAWS 


Rule*  Governing  Procedure  and  Powers  of  International  Council 
to  Be  Considered  Soon  by  U.  S.  Federation  Committee — 
Work  Began  in  August,  1929,  in  Berlin 


The  by-laws  under  which  the  Inter-  9.  The  expenses  of  the  association  shall 
n3f;nna)  AHvprficinor  Accnriatinn  will  he  met  hv  a  subscriotion  of  the  CQUivalent 


by  the  president  for  the  time  being. 

12.  The  association  shall  maintain  at 
the  headquarters  of  each  of  the  three 
member  organizations  a  clearing  house 
of  information  on  advertising  matters  of 
value  to  its  members.  Efforts  shall  also 
be  made  as  opportunity  offers,  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  federat¬ 
ing  organizations  and  to  co-ordinate  their 
international  activities. 

13.  News  letters  or  bulletins  giving 


MAYOR  THREATENS  TO 
SUE  DETROIT  DAILY 


Objects  to  Editorial  in  Free  Prats 
and  Demands  Retraction, 
Which  Paper  Refuses 
to  Give 


national  Advertising  Association  will  be  met  by  a  subscription  of  the  equivalent  information  'upon  international  advertis-  Mayor  Charles  Borges  of  Detroit  in  a  A' 


be  operated  have  been  approved  by  the  of  $200  per  annum,  to  be  paid  into  the  Jng  affairs  shall  be  issued  periodically  by  the  Detroit  Press  on  July 

British  Advertising  Association  and  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  by  each  member  the  council  to  memliers  of  the  associa-  ■ 

rVintir«»nt9t  AHvprtisina  A«!(nriation.  C.  orsranization.  The  council  shall  have  finn  editorial  Who  Paid  the  Bill,  which 


Continental  Advertising  .Association,  C.  organization.  The  council  _  shall  have  . 

K.  Woodbridge,  chairman  of  the  I.  A.  no  power  to  contract  debts  in  excess  of  14,  The  federating  associations  shall,  appeared  in  that  newspaper. 

A.,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week,  appropriations  already  approved  and  from  time  to  time,  refer  to  the  council  The  editorial  said  that  the  assassins  of  L 

In  view  of  this,  Mr.  Woodbridge  said,  paid  into  the  international  treasury’  by  matters  concerning  international  rela-  (ierald  _  E.  Buckley,  radio  announcer,  | 

it  is  assumed  that  the  Advertising  Fed-  the  board  of  the  member  organizaticxis.  tions  and  arrangements,  together  with  were  hired,  and  called  his  murder  a  po- 

eration  of  America  also  will  give  its  The  association  shall  at  no  time  be  re-  their  recommendations  regarding  the  ac-  litical  crime. 

approval  after  formal  action  has  been  sponsible  for  any  personal  expenses  in-  tivities  of  the  association.  The  mayor  demanded  that  the  Free 


taken  by  its  committee.  curred  by  any  member  of  the  council  i5_  ^fothing  in  the  constitution  or  in 

The  British  Advertising  Association  other  than  authorized  by  the  council  for  these  by-laws  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
was  first  to  give  notice  of  its  ratifica-  those  individuals  who  may  from  time  thorizing  the  representatives  of  any  mem- 
tion  of  the  by-laws  through  G.  Russell  to  time  be  employed  by  the  association  organization  to  commit  such  member 
Chapman,  its  chairman,  and  word  was  on  salary.  ^  organization  to  any  act  or  policy  without 

recently  received  from  Etienne  Damour,  10.  The  council  shall  not  be  responsible  the  approval  of  its  governing  board.” 


The  mayor  demanded  that  the  Free 


15.  Nothing  in  the  constitution  or  in  Press  retract  the  editorial,  but  in  an- 
ese  by-laws  shall  be  construed  as  au-  other  editorial  on  August  2  in  which  the 


recently  received  from  Etienne  Damour, 


thorizing  the  representatives  of  any  mem-  mayor’s  letter  was  printed  the  Free  Press 
ber  organization  to  commit  such  member  refused  to  retract,  adding  that  it  did  not 
organization  to  any  act  or  policy  without  mean  to  convey  that  Bow’les  was  a  crim- 


President  Fondateur  _  of  the  Continental  for  financing  any  international  session 
Advertising  Association,  that  his  organ-  at  regional  conventions.  All  such  re- 


ization  gave  its  approval. 

Preparation  of  the  by-laws  was 
started  by  Mr.  W'oodbridge  in  August. 


sponsibilities  shall  be  the  concern  solely 
was  of  the  host  countries. 

:ust.  11.  por  an  experimental  period  of 


PARKER  IN  BERMUDA 

(ieorge  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  is  in 


inal  or  associate  of  criminals,  but  did 
believe  his  incompetency  was  responsible 
for  the  “condition  of  outlawry”  now  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Detroit. 

Hal  C.  Mitchell,  managing  editor  of 


1929,  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  three  vears  the  work  of  the  association 
of  the  I.A.A.,  which  in  Berlin  proposed  shall  be  carried  on  at  the  headquarters 


Bermuda  on  a  short  vacation.  He  was  the  Free  Press,  refused  to  comment  on 
accompanied  by  his  son  (ieorge  B.  the  mayor’s  threat  or  the  answer  of  his 


the  revised  constitution.  When  com-  of  tbe  member  organization  represented 
pleted  they  were  submitted  to  the  pro- 


Parker,  Jr.  They  expect  to  return  to  newspaper  stating  that  the  second  edi- 
New  York  about  the  middle  of  August,  torial  was  sufficient  answer. 


visional  council  of  the  I.A.A. 

The  by-laws  follow  in  full. 

1.  The  council,  at  its  first  meeting 
shall  adopt,  amend  or  add  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  by-laws,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
governing  boards  of  the  three  member 
organizations. 

2.  Subsequent  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
shall  be  subject  to  appro\al  by  the  gov¬ 
erning  boards  of  the  three  member  or¬ 
ganizations.  Three  months’  notice  in 
writing  shall  be  given  to  council  mem¬ 
bers  in  respect  to  proposed  alterations 
in  the  by-laws  and  six  months’  notice 
in  respect  to  proMsed  amendments  to 
the  constitution.  'The  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  year  shall  begin 
on  January  1  and  end  on  the  last  day 
of  December,  The  first  president  shall 
hold  office  until  December,  1930. 

4.  At  the  first  meeting,  and  annually 

thereafter,  the  council  shall  elect  from 
its  number  a  chairman  who  shall  hold 
office  for  one  year  only.  The  meeting 
of  the  council  shall  be  convened  by  the 
chairman.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair¬ 
man  a  member  of  the  council  shall  be 
elected  to  the  chair.  The  council  shall 
also  elect  from  their  number  a  treas¬ 

urer,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year 
and  be  eligible  for  reelection.  The 

treasurer  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
finances  of  the  association  and  shall 
render  accounts  periodically  and  an 

audited  balance  sheet  annually. 

5.  The  chairman  shall  retire  at  the 
end  of  every  completed  year  of  office 
and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  reelection 
to  the  chairmanship. 

6.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  shall  be  held  in  rotation  in  the 
countries  represented  in  the  association, 
and,  when  possible,  at  the  time  of,  and 
in  connection  with  the  international  con¬ 
ventions  sponsored  or  organized  by  the 
association.  The  meeting  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Council  which  took  place  at 
Berlin  in  August,  1929,  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
council,  and  the  second  meeting  shall 
take  place  either  in  the  United  States 
of  America  or  in  Great  Britain,  as  may 
be  hereafter  agreed. 

7.  The  term  “regional”  in  article  2  of 
the  constitution  shall  refer  to  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  member  organizations 
of  the  association,  and  at  these,  when 
invited  to  do  so.  the  council  shall  pro¬ 
vide  international  speakers  or  an  inter¬ 
national  session. 

8.  The  council  has  provided  for  in 
article  5  of  the  constitution  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  the  president  of  each  member 
unit  of  the  association  and  four  others 
elected  in  such  manner  as  each  member 
unit  may  desire.  Each  group  shall  ^ 
entitled  to_  one  vote  and  every  member  of 
the  association  must  lie  represented  at 
all  meetings,  of  which  adequate  notice 
shall  be  given. 


One  of  America’s  most 
easily  cultivated  markets . . 


It  is  a  eommoii  experience  to  find  that  in  the 
introduction  of  a  new  product  or  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  sales  volumes,  advertising  dollars  accom¬ 
plish  more  in  The  Indianapolis  Radius.  Greater 
flollar  efficiency  comes  about  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  several  factors  constantly  operative  in 
this  important  market.  They  are:  Exceptional 
transportation  facilities;  the  highest  percentage 
of  native-born  American  citizenry  of  any  of  the 
48  states;  and  the  oft-proved  fact  that  no  matter 
how  comprehensive  the  advertising  plan, 


ALONE 


ll«DlAMAPOU§  MEW§ 


.  huUmutpoUm  Radisss 

Member  of  the  100,000  group  of  American  cities 


New  York: 


Dan  a.  Cabboll 


1 10  East  42nd  St. 


Don  Bbidge 
Adrertuing  Director 


Chicago; 


J.  E.  Lctz 


Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


Hi 
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The  Reading  Times  Leads 

all  the  morning  papers 
in  the  United  States 


This  record  is,  of  course,  the  re¬ 
suit  of  the  READING  TIMES’ 
phenomenal  growth  In  circula¬ 
tion  .  .  .  climaxed  by  a  daily 
net  paid  A.  B.  C.  average  for  the 
first  quarter  in  1930  of  .  .  . 


42,128 

.  .  .  which  is  the  largest  A.  B.  C. 
audited  average  ever  attained  by 
any  Reading  newspaper.  This 
figure  is  for  the  TIMES’  one  and 
only  edition,  and  represents  a 
lead  in  net  paid  circulation  of 
several  thousands  over  the 
Reading  Eagle’s  several  editions 
combined. 


in  advertising  linage  gain  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1930! 


Media  Records'  figures  establish  another  record  for  the 
READING  TIMES  .  .  .  one  of  America's  most  progres¬ 
sive  newspapers. 

The  TIMES'  gain  of  353,691  lines  in  total  advertising 
for  the  first  half  of  1930  over  the  same  period  of  1929 
was  the  LARGEST  GAIN  shown  by  any  week  day 
morning  newspaper  in  the  entire  country. 

It  is  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Eagle,  Reading's  second  paper,  LOST  405,440  lines  week 
days  and  569,841  lines  including  Sundays,  in  total  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  same  period. 

Moreover,  during  the  first  six  months  Media  Records' 
figures  also  show  the  Reading  TIMES  (week  days)  ahead 
of  the  Evening  Eagle  (week  days)  in  local  display,  auto¬ 
motive  display,  and  running  neck  and  neck  in  financial, 
classified  and  total. 

The  history  of  the  READING  TIMES  has  been  one 
remarkable  record  after  another.  More  records  are  to 


The  Reading  Times 

Morning  Except  Sunday  —  A.  B.  C.  Member  —  Line  Rate  I  Oc  Flat 


National  Representatives:  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


NEW  YORK 
58  W.  40th  Street 


DETROIT 

General  Motora  Buiding 


KANSAS  CITY 
Waldheim  Building 


CHICAGO 

507  N.  Michigan  Avenue 


ATLANTA 

Citizen  and  Southern  Bank  Building 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
Republic  Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Monadnock  Bulding 
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NIGHT  BASEBALL  NO  BOON  TO  MORNING 
PAPERS,  ALBANY  EXECUTIVES  FIND 

Expected  Gain  in  Sales  Failed  to  Materialize  When  Local  Club 
Started  Night  Games — Evening  Papers  Report 
No  Loss  in  Circulation 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


A  PRELIMINARY  checkup  on  the 
effects  of  night  baseball  mi  news¬ 
paper  sales  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  failed 
to  reveal  an  expected  increase  in  morn¬ 
ing  circulation,  but  has  encouraged  the 
hopes  of  evening  newspaper  publishers 
eventually  to  eliminate  the  expense  of 
baseball  extra  editions. 

Albany  is  one  of  the  few  eastern  cities 
where  night  baseball  games  now  are 
standard  features  of  the  formal  league 
schedule.  The  Albany  team,  a  member 
of  the  Eiastern  League,  inaugurated  night 
baseliall  at  its  home  stadium  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  an  effort  to  increase  attendance  at 
weekday  games.  Sunda"  games  still  are 
on  daytime  playing  schedule. 

According  to  gate  receipts,  attendance 
at  night  games  in  Albany  has  been  more 
than  double  the  average  paid  admissions 
at  previous  daytime  games.  In  view  of 
these  figures,  an  increase  in  sales  of  the 
"bulldog”  edition  were  anticipated  by  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  onl  - 
morning  daily  in  Albany.  At  the  same 
time  a  boost  in  the  sales  of  the  regular 
morning  edition  was  expected  by  some  as 
a  consequence  of  greater  interest  in  night 
baseball  than  in  day  baseball. 

“As  yet  we  have  experienced  no  ma¬ 
terial  increase  in  morning  circulation.” 
John  W.  O’Connor,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Knickerljocker  Press  told  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  correspondent.  “It  is 
really  too  early  to  say  exactly  what  ef¬ 
fect  night  baseball  games  will  have  on 
morning  sales,  but  I  did  anticipate  an  im¬ 
mediate  increase  in  bulldog  circulation, 
since  we  had  large  night  crowds  to  sell 
to.  But  the  increase  in  this  field  has 
been  negligible. 

“I  don’t  believe  the  sale  of  our  reg'u- 
lar  morning  edition,  with  complete  story 
and  score  of  the  night  game,  has  been 
improved  either.  I  think  more  people 
buy  a  paper  to  read  about  a  daytime 
game  which  they  haven’t  seen.” 

Because  of  the  fact  that  Saratoga  rac¬ 
ing  and  close  contests  in  the  National  and 
American  ba.sehall  leagues  have  taken 
precedence  in  public  interest  over  local 
baseball  during  July  and  August,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  evening  newspapers  in  Albany 
are  unable  to  judge  the  effects  of  night 
games  on  their  sports  extra  sales. 

Several  newspaper  officials  were  frank 
in  declaring  that  baseball  extras,  except 
during  a  spirited  league  finish  or  the 
world  series  games,  never  have  netted 
much  profit  in  circulation  to  Albany 
newspapers.  The  added  expense  of  these 
editions,  it  was  generally  agreed,  has 
been  carried  as  a  charge  against  public 
service.  In  the  last  few  years  the  sales* 
of  late  baseball  editions  have  been  de¬ 
pendent  largely  on  the  character  of  last 
minute  news  flashes  displayed  over  sports 
results,  circulation  men  declared. 

In  the  opinion  of  H.  H.  Fris,  publisher 
of  the  Albany  Times-Vnion,  baseball  ex¬ 
tras  have  proved  to  be  evening  newspaper 
burdens,  entailing  great  expense,  in  cities 
where  big  league  games  are  not  local 
sports.  Several  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  have  ceased  publishing  base¬ 
ball  editions  because  they  were  unprofit¬ 
able.  he  declared. 

“Night  baseball  as  yet  has  had  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  sale  of  the  Times-Union 
sports  extras,”  Mr.  Fris  said.  “Of 
course  the  system  has  been  in  operation 
only  for  a  few  weeks  and  we  now  have 
Saratoga  racing  featured  over  baseball, 
so  a  fair  test  is  not  yet  possible.” 

Editorial  department  men  are  faced 
with  various  changes  in  routine  due  to 
night  baseball.  Evening  newspapers 
must  have  a  sporting  writer  on  a  regular 
night  schedule  to  cover  the  baseball 
games  in  detail  for  next  day’s  editions. 
With  some  games  played  by  day  and 
succeeding  ones  at  night,  the  baseball 
scribes  work  on  odd  schedules. 

With  all  games  played  at  night,  most 
sports  writers  interviewed  agreed  that 


the  morning  newspapers  eventually  will 
be  relied  upon  entirely  for  detailed  cov¬ 
erage  of  sports  events,  while  evening 
dailies  will  curtail  sports  departments  to 
space  for  feature  stories.  Some  argued 
that  evening  newspapers  will  be  required 
to  carry  box  scores  of  the  preceding 
night’s  games  for  the  interest  of  fans. 

“The  daily  run  of  baseball  games  are 
not  interesting  enougli  to  the  general 
public  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  evening 
sports  extras  in  the  smaller  cities,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  O.  Williams,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Times-Union.  “A  com¬ 
bination  of  baseball  and  big  news  stories 
have  made  our  late  editions  successful 
this  season.  Baseball  games  alone  will 
not  boost  sales,  although  extras  on  prize 
fights  go  over  big,  and  they  are  not  as 
expensive.  I  do  not  think  night  baseball 
games  ever  will  affect  evening  circula¬ 
tion  where  the  late  editions  are  built  on 
late  news  developments  rather  than  sports 
contests  of  little  major  interest.” 


WEBSTER  SENTENCED 

Indianapolis  Weekly  Publisher  Given 
Two  to  Fourteen  Years 

Irving  Webster,  publisher  of  the 
Indiana  Journal,  Indianapolis  weekly, 
was  sentenced  to  serve  a  term  of  two 
to  14  years  in  the  Indiana  State  Prison 
and  fined  $25  for  blackmail  by  Special 
Judge  Floyd  J.  Mattice  in  the  Marion 
Criminal  court  July  31. 

Webster  was  convicted  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  blackmail  in  connection  with  an 
advertising  scheme  in  which  witnesses 
testified  that  he  threatened  front  page 
publicity  in  his  newspaper  if  his  “vic¬ 
tims”  refused  to  buy  space  in  a  book 
to  be  known  as  the  “Progress  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.” 

Webster  was  permitted  to  remain  at 
liberty  under  $1,000  bond  pending  an 
appeal  to  the  Indiana  Supreme  court  to 
be  filed  within  the  legal  limitation  of 
l»0  days. 

Judge  Mattice  indicated  that  he  might 
have  been  willing  to  suspend  the  prison 
sentence  and  allow  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  maximum  fine  of  $5,000  but  Pros¬ 
ecutor  Judson  L.  Stark  objected. 


CABLED  FASHION  NEWS 

NEA  Service  gave  spot  coverage  by 
cable  on  the  fall  openings  of  the  big 
Paris  fa.shion  houses  during  the  past 
week.  Julia  Blanshard.  NEA  woman’s 
page  editor,  has  just  returned  from  Sar¬ 
atoga  where  she  gathered  material  for  a 
special  series  of  fashions  and  other 
stories  of  interest  to  women.  Mike 
.\ckerman,  NEA  camerman  accompanied 
Mrs.  Blanshard  to  illustrate  the  series. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Let  us  make  up  that 
lineage  shortage  for  you 
this  year  —  have  a  real 
worth  -  while  Industrial 
or  Historical  Edition,  ex¬ 
ploiting  your  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  an  impartial 
manner  —  or  a  Series 
of  Weekly  Sections  or 
Pages. 

Let  us  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  for  other 
papers. 


John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 
45  West  45Ui  Street 
New  York  City 


LETTER  SAVED  LIFE  OF 
UNION  OFFICIAL 

A  LETTER  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
A'eics  probably  saved  the  life 
of  Ralph  O’Hara,  one  of  the  assist¬ 
ants  of  Thomas  E.  Mallory,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Operators’  Union,  July  26. 
The  anonymous  appeal  was  made 
to  prevent  O'Hara  from  accepting 
invitations  to  play  golf  over  the 
weekend.  The  letter  charged  a 
conspiracy  to  kill  him. 

When  he  first  received  the  warn¬ 
ing  O'Hara  was  inclined  to  believe 
it  the  work  of  a  crank.  He  con¬ 
sulted  with  union  associates  and 
soon  announced  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  four  invitations  to  play 
golf  that  weekend. 


FINED  FOR  SLANDER 


Italian  Editor  Also  Sentenced  to  Three 
Months — He  Appeals 

Cipri  Romano,  editor  of  La  Vittorio 
weekly  Italian  newspaper  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  was  sentenced  to  three  months  in 
jail  and  fined  $2.50  and  costs  when  ar¬ 
raigned  in  Bridgeport  city  court  on  a 
charge  of  criminally  slandering  former 
State  Senator  Joseph  Cubclli.  Romano 
took  an  appeal  to  the  superior  court, 
and  bond  was  fixed  at  $1,000  by  Judge 
W  illiam  J.  Buckley. 

Stories  appearing  in  La  Vittoria  are 
alleged  to  have  attacked  Cubelli’s  char¬ 
acter  and  integrity,  as  well  as  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Sons  of  Italy  organization  of 
which  the  former  senator  is  grand  ven¬ 
erable. 


RETURNS  TO  WASHINGTON 

Harry  J.  Brown,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune',  re¬ 
turned  to  the  capital  by  way  of  the 
Grand  Teton  national  park  after  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  weeks  in  Utah.  He  addressed 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Salt  Lake. 


N.  Y.  BUSINESS  EDITORS 
START  RESEARCH 


Committees  Appointed  by  Stanley 
Dennis  to  Study  Trade  Paper 

Field  —  Typography,  Text  Lay. 
out  and  Makeup  on  List 

A  definite  policy  of  business  paper 
research  was  initiated  recently  by  the 
New  York  Business  Paper  Editors  with 
the  appointment  of  committees  and  chair¬ 
men  in  ten  classifications.  The  research 
plan  was  adopted  in  June  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  announcement  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  is  now  made  by  Stanley  A. 
Dennis,  chairman.  The  New  York  as¬ 
sociation  functions  as  the  editorial  group 
of  the  Associated  Business  Papers’  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Zone. 

The  committees  and  their  chairmen 
are : 

Typographical  .Appearance,  Norman 
h'irth.  System,  chairman;  Color  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers,  George  S.  Brady,  Product 
Engineering;  Field  Work,  L.  W.  W. 
Morrow,  Electrical  World;  Editorial 
Staff  Organization,  Dr.  H.  C.  Parmalee, 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company; 
Layout  and  Makeup,  H.  R.  Mayes, 
American  Druggist;  Pictorial  Presenta¬ 
tion  and  Paper,  A.  G.  Oehler,  Railzvay 
Electrical  Engineer;  Business  Paper 
Writing,  Arthur  D.  Anderson,  Boot  and 
Shoe  Recorder;  Editorial  Participation 
in  Field  Activities,  Douglas  G.  Woolf, 
Textile  World;  Control  of  Editorial 
Costs,  Leonard  Church,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company;  and  A.  Measuring 
Stick  for  Editorial  Service,  Stanley  A. 
Dennis,  for  the  Gage  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

P'ach  of  these  committees  will  conduct 
its  studies  separately  and  report  its  find¬ 
ings  at  regular  meetings  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  it  is  expected  that  New 
York  editors  will  exchange  reports  with 
the  Chicago  editorial  group  and  any  other 
such  A.  B.  P.  zone  group  carrying  on 
similar  studies. 


Local  Advertising  Gains 
In  Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  Star  is  the  ONLY  Indianapolis  paper 
to  record  a  monthly  g^ain  in  daily  local  advertising  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1930.  In  July  it  printed 

21,687  Lines  More 

local  advertising  than  were  printed  in  its  weekday  issues 
of  July,  1929. 

The  gain  was  made  on  regular  business.  There  was 
no  special  or  feature  linage. 

Largest  Indiana  Coverage  at 
Lowest  Cost  .... 

The  Star  Newspapers  —  Indianapolis  Star, 
Terre  Haute  Star-Post  and  Muncie  Star — 
have  MORE  CIRCULATION  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  grouping  other  papers  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Terre  Haute  and  Muncie. 

AND  THE  COST  PER  LINE  IS  LESS 
National  Itopreaentativea 

KELLY  -  SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York — Chicago — Philadelphia 
Boston— Detroit—Atlanta 
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l--/uring  the  first  six  months  of  1930 
the  Knoxville  News  -  Sentinel  gained 
7.4%  in  daily  retail  advertising. 


•  •  • 


During  June,  1930,  the  News -Sentinel 
gained  37.8%  in  daily  retail  advertising. 


•  •  • 


The  News -Sentinel  was  the  only  Knox¬ 
ville  newspaper  to  make  week-day  local 
gains.  In  the  “year  of  greatest  competi¬ 
tion  in  business,”  Knoxville  merchants 
rely  on  News- Sentinel  selling  power. 


The  Knoxville  News -Sentinel 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 


SCRIPPS.  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS...OF  THE  AUDIT 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


CHICAGO  ■  AAN  FRAN  CISCO  ■  LOS  AHGKLES  •  DALLAS  •  DETROIT  ■  PHILADELPHIA  *  RCPPALO  ■  ATLANTA 


Because  the  Automatic  Autoplate  Machine 
starting  time  of  waiting  presses,  it  has  been  ai 


The  New  York  Times,  The  Baltim 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  The  Ni 
Herald  Tribune,  The  Chicago  Tri 
Telegram,  The  Boston  Post,  Thel 
Chicago  Daily  News,  The  St.  Lout 
The  Boston  Globe,  The  New  Ti 
Syracuse  Herald,  The  Buffalo  Cot 
Atlanta  Journal,  The  Christian  So 


Automatic  Autoplate  Ma 


R.  Hoe  &  Company 
Walter  Scott  &  Company 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
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ikes  superb  printing  plates  and  advances  the 
|ted  by  the  following  newspapers: 

Sun,  The  New  York  Sun,  The  Phil- 
York  Daily  News,  The  New  York 
i,  The  Toronto  Star,  The  Toronto 
mis  Star,  The  Detroit  News,  The 
obe  Democrat,  The  Boston  Herald, 

World,  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  The 
\-Express,  The  Chicago  Times,  The 
i  Monitor  and  The  Cleveland  Press. 
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»088  Printing  Press  Company 
duplex  Printing  Press  Company 
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BURDEN  OR  BOON? 

ONE  might  be  amazed  to  learn  that  a  primary 
factor  in  the  decision  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  and  affiliated  com¬ 
panies  to  retail  automobile  tires  through  their  gaso¬ 
line  service  stations  is  a  belief  that  they  can  sell 
goods  through  this  channel  without  special  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  expense.  We  learn  from  a  New  York 
Times  story  quoting  F.  H.  Bedford,  Jr.,  a  director 
of  the  company,  that  the  great  oil  firm  is  following 
the  tracks  of  the  mail  order  houses,  which  according 
to  Mr.  Bedford  “are  free  of  the  burden  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  sales  facilities  *  ♦  ♦  and  can 
therefore  undersell  the  service  garages  which  have 
in  the  past  been  the  chief  distributing  points  for 
tires.” 

The  basic  fallacy  in  this  statement  is  that  the  mail 
order  houses  are  by  no  means  free  of  the  “adver¬ 
tising  burden.”  Their  marketing  methods  do  not 
employ  publication  or  outdoor  advertising  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  but  the  cost  of  compiling  two 
thousand-page  catalogs  each  year,  plus  several  smaller 
.special  catalogs,  printing  and  mailing  them  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  prospective  customers  is  an  advertising 
expense  beside  which  the  space  appropriations  of 
many  great  corporations  must  be  dwarfed.  If  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  burden,  then  the  mail  order  houses 
shoulder  a  terrific  load,  and  their  success  in  under¬ 
selling  retail  competitors  has  several  other  and  more 
plausible  explanations. 

That  an  executive  of  Mr.  Bedford’s  business  stand¬ 
ing  can  state  or  even  believe  that  advertising  is  a 
burden  is  significant.  It  is  subject  to  many  inter¬ 
pretations,  the  most  likely  of  which  is  that  the  big 
business  and  banker  prejudice  against  advertising,  like 
most  bias  born  of  ignorance,  dies  hard. 

Advertising,  directed  by  men  of  intelligence  in  the 
promotion  of  a  product  or  service  for  which  a  public 
need  exists  or  can  be  created,  is  a  boon  and  not  a 
burden.  Mr.  Bedford  can  find  abundant  evidence  to 
support  this  statement  in  the  business  activities  of 
companies  closely  allied  with  his  own.  Ethyl  gaso¬ 
line,  for  instance,  making  its  debut  to  the  public 
amid  a  storm  of  news  stories  of  men  poisoned  in 
its  manufacture,  overcame  this  handicap  through 
judicious  and  continuous  advertising  and  is  now  a 
staple  fuel.  Has  the  public  complained  of  the  extra 
three  cents  per  gallon  charged  for  this  product?  We 
have  heard  none,  yet  the  extra  price  includes  cost  of 
manufacture,  advertising,  and  distribution. 

The  list  can  be  extended  to  fill  this  page,  but  there 
come  quickly  to  mind  the  marketing  experiences  of 
oil  burners,  new  refrigeration  processes,  new  types 
of  automobiles,  in  the  general  field,  while  the  local 
retail  field  bristles  with  the  accomplishments  of  in¬ 
telligent  advertising  which  has  lightened  and  not 
increased  the  merchandising  burden. 

The  bad  barrier  to  success  in  the  automobile  tire 
field  has  not  been  advertising.  It  has  been  and  is  the 
competition  of  the  “gyp”  tire,  made  of  inferior  mate¬ 
rial,  imitating  the  appearance  and  name  of  goods 
whose  advertising  has  been  validated  by  perform¬ 
ance,  and  trapping  the  unwary  buyer  with  “bargain” 
prices.  If  Mr.  Bedford’s  company  tries  fishing  in 
these  troubled  waters,  the  experience  may  lead  to  a 
change  of  heart  about  the  “burden”  of  advertising. 

Retail  stores  are  ttsing  summer  space  to  tell 
the  public  how  good  their  business  is.  They 
may  prot’e  that  optimism  is  as  contagious  as  its 
opposite. 

FUTILE  SUPPRESSION 

Events  of  the  past  week  have  demonstrated, 
for  the  millionth  time  perhaps,  that  people 
desiring  to  suppress  news  of  genuine  public 
interest  ought  to  keep  in  mind  two  brief  bits  of  land 
and  sea  wisdom,  to  wit ; 

Three  can  keep  a  secret  if  two  are  dead. 

Dead  men  tell  no  tales. 

The  Maine  camp  management  which  twisted  the 
facts  concerning  the  death  of  L.  Lassmann, 
former  New  York  University  football  player,  so  that 
parents  having  boys  at  their  camp  might  not  fear 
that  their  sons  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  drown¬ 
ing,  went  terribly  wrong  in  their  effort.  To  do  them 
justice,  it  is  improbable  that  any  of  the  responsible 
camp  officers  realized  fully  the  nature  of  their  act 
or  the  consequences  of  its  inevitable  detection.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  people  outside  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  appreciate  that  news  cannot  be  suppressed. 


Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race 
run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize?  So  run, 
that  ye  may  obtain. — I  Corinthians,  IX;  24. 


I  A  L 


on  this  investigation  will  be  newspaper  copy  of  per 
sonal  interest  to  every  reader  who  has  ever  been  sick 
or  watched  a  loved  one  suffer.  The  truth  can  hurt 
no  honorable  physician,  no  honest  manufacturer.  It 
is  feared  and  will  be  perverted  and  suppressed,  if 
possible,  by  the  others. 

The  outlook  for  British  trade  appears  brighter 
when  we  read  that  the  total  spent  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  $750,000,- 
000,  with  an  annual  ten  per  cent  increase. 

THE  GRAND  JURY  FINDING 


and  many  men  work  years  in  newspaper  offices  to 
learn  this  fundamental  truth. 

The  camp  people  who  denied  Lassmann  the  meagre 
honors  of  a  hero’s  death,  the  while  implying  that  he 
might  have  taken  his  own  life  may  find  the  job  of 
getting  recruits  for  next  year’s  vacation  much  more 
difficult  than  if  they  had  permitted  the  true  story  to 
reach  the  public  in  its  natural  course.  The  explosive 
nature  of  pent-up  news  is  likely  to  be  destructive  in 
this  case,  as  it  has  been  in  many  others. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  remarked  that  suppressed 
news  does  not  always  explode.  The  barber-shop 
gossip  of  the  small  town,  finding  most  of  its  mate¬ 
rial  in  what  the  press  can’t  or  won’t  print,  has,  we 
wager,  in  its  erosive  course  destroyed  reputations  by 
the  thousand  where  the  scandal  sheet  and  sensation- 
exploiting  newspapers  have  taken  them  by  ones  and 
twos. 

For  dog  day  inspiration,  read  in  this  issue 
what  daily  newspapers  are  doing  for  the  poor 
and  crippled  children  of  their  crowded  cities. 

WANTED  PURE  DRUGS 

LOSING  days  of  the  recent  Congressional 
session  were  marked  by  a  Senatorial  sub-com¬ 
mittee  investigation  of  charges  that  public 
health  has  been  menaced  by  drugs  manufactured 
under  careless  or  ineffective  governmental  super¬ 
vision.  Although  the  record  is  not  yet  complete, 
considerable  testimony  has  been  taken  affirming  and 
denying  the  charges,  and  examination  of  the  record 
to  date,  as  published  in  the  United  States  Daily  and 
several  drug  trade  publications  indicates  a  situation 
of  wide  public  interest. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  controversial 
topic  of  ergot  extract,  a  preparation  used  in  obstet¬ 
rics.  Responsible  medical  men  were  quoted  as  call¬ 
ing  many  preparations  of  this  drug  now  marketed 
ineffective  and  dangerous.  There  was  significant 
testimony  on  the  manufacture  of  ether,  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  news  recently  as  a  cause  of  death 
during  or  after  operations.  Other  medicinal  prepara¬ 
tions,  notably  digitalis,  were  sharply  criticised  by 
witnesses  as  of  uncertain  and  possibly  perilous 
effect  in  cardiac  cases. 

The  subject  of  health  and  its  preservation  is  one 
for  thoughtful  and  diligent  treatment  by  newspapers. 
Editors,  in  the  main,  share  the  popular  faith  in  the 
medical  profession  and  in  its  weapons  against  the 
progress  of  disease.  It  is  a  justified  faith  and  one 
not  to  be  lightly  disturbed.  The  medical  profession, 
on  its  part,  reposes  a  similar  belief  in  the  advertised 
good  faith  of  pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  and  is 
more  likely  to  blame  failure  on  lack  of  skill  or  the 
fortunes  of  life  than  on  the  greed  of  a  drug  house 
which  distributes  weak  or  adulterated  medicines. 

Behind  this  double  screen,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  some  drug  manufacturers  have  sacrificed  integ¬ 
rity  for  profit.  It  is  the  task  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  with  the  aid  of  their  own  and  of  the  lay  press, 
to  get  the  miscreants  into  the  open.  Medical  service 
is  well  paid.  The  high  cost  of  drugs  includes  a 
handsome  manufacturing  and  distribution  profit,  and 
all  ethical  considerations  aside,  what  the  public  pays 
should  entitle  it  to  not  less  than  the  best  attention 
and  medication. 

Willful  commercial  substitution  of  inferior  and 
dangerous  products  in  standard  medicines  verges 
close  on  murder  and  outranks  treason  as  a  crime 
against  the  public.  The  question  of  impairing  public 
confidence  in  physicians  and  medicine  is  beside  the 
point,  for  there  can  be  no’  permanent  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  medicines  which,  advertising  their  curative 
powers,  bring  suffering  and  death  to  their  users.  It 
is  an  evil  which  thrives  in  lack  of  public  information. 

The  report  of  Senator  McNary’s  sub-committee 


SO  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  men  come  out  of  the  Grand  Jury  room 
with  a  clean  .bill  of  health.  The  charges 
brought  by  Harry  Brundidge  of  St.  Louis  Star  fol¬ 
lowing  the  murder  of  Alfred  Lingle  were  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  to  a  degree  warranting  action  by  the 
county’s  fact-finding  body.  Such  facts  as  have  been 
admitted  or  proven  do  not  imply  any  criminality  in 
act,  intention,  or  association  on  the  part  of  the  city’s 
newspaper  men. 

In  that  pronouncement,  we  rejoice  with  the  rest  of 
the  craft.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  believe  or  suspect 
that  men  with  whom  you  have  worked  and  whose 
correspondence  you  welcome  use  their  offices  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  taxpayer,  or  to  act  as  partners  and  go- 
betweens  for  outlaws  and  corrupt  political  job-holders. 
It  was  never  plausible  that  these  practices  and  asso¬ 
ciations  were  general  among  reporters,  and,  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  Mr.  Brundidge,  it  must  be  said  that  he  did 
not  claim  that  the  Chicago  rank  and  file  was  gen¬ 
erally  or  even  largely  tarred  with  the  racket’s  brush. 

The  investigations  which  have  followed  the  death 
of  Lingle,  however,  leave  no  doubt  that  certain  news¬ 
gathering  practices  in  Chicago  and  in  other  cities 
lead  to  results  not  at  all  desirable  for  the  city  and 
newspapers  so  served,  nor  for  the  newspaper  men 
serving  them.  As  Mihvaukee  Journal  said  editorially 
last  week,  “Enough  has  been  brought  out  to  establish 
one  fact — a  newspaper  that  hires  or  buys  information 
from  crooks  is  pretty  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.” 

Chicago’s  reporters  have  been  out  with  the  first 
police  squads  on  most  of  the  city’s  many  homicides. 
They  have  printed  details,  knowledge  of  which  was 
only  possible  to  or  through  the  principal  criminals. 
Chicago  newspaper  readers  have  been  told  more 
about  crimes  than  any  other  group  in  the  country — 
yet  Chicago’s  murders  go  merrily  on.  Apparently 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  light,  yet  the  people  have 
not  found  their  way,  and  the  suspicion  grows  that 
the  light  filtered  through  lenses  chosen  by  the  crim¬ 
inals  and  not  by  the  newspapers. 

Lingle  is  silent  in  death  and  the  story  of  his  opera¬ 
tions  must  come  either  from  his  associates  in  gang¬ 
land,  at  best  of  doubtful  credibility,  or  by  inference 
from  unverified  statements  of  other  newspaper  men, 
but  the  incomplete  data  available  indicate  that  the 
present  technique  of  crime  reporting  in  Chicago  is  a 
downward  evolution  of  the  necessary  and  useful  con¬ 
tacts  a  reporter  must  maintain  with  the  not  so  choice 
elements  of  society. 

There  is  room  and  need  in  Chicago,  and  let  it  be 
repeated,  elsewhere,  for  reporting  of  the  old  kind 
which  wore  out  shoe-leather  and  endured  hardship 
to  find  out  what  criminals  were  doing.  There  is  a 
big  gap  between  that  kind  of  news-chasing  and  the 
kind  which  makes  the  reporter  a  publicity  bird-dog 
for  murdering  gangsters. 

And  there  is  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the  publisher 
and  the  editors  who  send  their  men  into  the  under¬ 
world  for  news  that  their  public  duty  demands  and 
which  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way.  The  pic¬ 
aresque  nature  of  the  job  attracts  the  adventurous 
and  the  irresponsible  man.  The  low  scale  of  pay 
usually  given  to  police  reporters  repels  the  steady 
purposeful  type  needed  to  assure  that  the  newspaper’s 
and  the  public’s  interests  will  be  served  first  and  last. 

Careful  selection,  adequate  pay,  and  close  super¬ 
vision  are  all  dictated  for  the  desk  and  higher  autho¬ 
rity  if  the  integrity  of  the  paper  and  its  representa¬ 
tives  are  to  be  kept  on  the  plane  that  evokes  pride 
and  not  .shame  for  the  newspaper  calling. 

Sensible  enforcement  of  the  larv  requiring 
that  commercial  publicity  be  tagged  as  adver¬ 
tising  can  take  a  heavy  burden  from  editorial 
shoulders,  but  stupid  bureaucratic  interpreta¬ 
tions  can  bring  a  thousand  new  problems. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Roy  HOWARD,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Scripps-Howard  interests, 
was  a  guest  of  the  Bohemian  Club  at 
this  organization’s  “High  Jinks”  cele¬ 
bration  at  the  Monte  Rio  grove  while  in 
San  Francisco  attending  the  Mooney- 
Billings  pardon  rehearing. 

William  F.  Matten,  publisher  of  the 
(Del.)  Every  Evening,  has 
engaged  a  cottage  for  his  family  at 
Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  for  the  summer.  Mr. 
Metten  spends  the  weekends  there. 

A.  P.  Johnson,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Daily  Xews,  and  Dennis  Batt,  editor  of 
the  Lansing  Industrial  News,  were 
named  on  a  commission  appointed  re¬ 
cently  by  Gov.  Fred  W.  Green  to  study 
the  demand  for  an  old  age  pension  in 
Michigan. 

Frederic  W.  Wile,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
well-known  Washington  correspondent 
and  recent  Princeton  graduate,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  secretary  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambassador  to  Italy,  John  W.  Gar¬ 
rett,  and  sailed  last  week  to  fill  the  post. 

Ronald  Adam,  publisher  of  the  Lom¬ 
poc  (Cal.)  Record  and  Review,  has  been 
appointed  county  supervisor  to  fill  an  un¬ 
expired  term  by  Governor  Young. 

C.  F.  Byrns,  editor  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times 
Record,  was  the  principal  speaker  before 
the  annual  Confederate  reunion  at  Prairie 
Grove,  Ark.,  June  31. 

John  B.  Hungerford,  Jr.,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  North  Hollywood  (Cal.) 
Press,  is  back  again  in  California  after  a 
visit  to  his  old  home  in  Iowa. 

S.  A.  Oakley,  editor  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Star,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Oakley, 
is  spending  a  month’s  vacation  at  his 
summer  home  near  Saugatuk,  Mich. 

Verne  Joy,  publisher  of  the  Centralia 
(Ill.)  Evening  Sentinel,  was  toastmaster 
at  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  Gov. 
Louis  L.  Emmerson  in  connection  with 
the  47th  annual  Marion  county  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  reunion,  held  in  Salem,  Ill., 
recently. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

^  EORGE  D.  GRUBBS,  assistant  ad- 
^  vertising  manager  of  the  Logansport 
(Ind.>  Pharos-Tribune,  and  his  bride, 
formerly  Miss  Helen  Conners,  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Logansport  following  a  two 
weeks’  honeymoon  trip  to  the  northwest. 

Wayne  C.  Smith,  business  manager  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  and  family  are  at  their 
summer  home  in  East  River  for  the 
month  of  August. 

Kingdom  Harvey,  son  of  C.  C.  Har¬ 
vey,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Fairfield  (Me.)  Review,  has  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper.  Kingdom  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Maine  this  last 
June,  specializing  in  journalism. 

EUlis  Loveless,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  is 
back  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  he 
renewed  old  acquaintances  while  on  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Roy  V.  Crawford,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Record,  and 
writer  of  a  copyrighted  column,  “The 
Pied  Typer  a  Ram’lin’,”  figured  in  a 
(  slight  airplane  mishap  July  26,  when  the 
I  monoplane  in  which  he  was  about  to  take 
!  off  narrowly  averted  crashing  as  a  wheel 
,  crumpled  while  the  plane  was  speeding 

i  down  the  field. 

j  William  F.  Tait,  of  the  advertising 
copy  department  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 

:  Chronicle  and  News,  spoke  recently  at 

[  a  luncheon  of  the  Allentown  Lions  Club. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

TT  J.  R.  TEWKSBURY,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  spending  his  vacation  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec. 

George  W.  Carpenter,  managing  editor 
of  the  Providence  Journal,  returned  to 
his  desk  this  week  after  a  vacation. 
John  F.  Wurz,  managing  editor  of  the 


Grcend  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  with  his  family  at 
Crystal  lake. 

Ralph  Sheppard,  reporter  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  has  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Idaho. 

William  M.  Hatch,  city  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  returned  this 
week  from  a  two  weeks’  fishing  trip  in 
Vermont. 

Robert  W.  Colvin,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Sioux  (la.)  Tribune,  and  his  wife 
have  moved  to  Vermilion,  S.  D.,  where 
Colvin  will  become  assistant  editor  of 
the  Vermilion  Plaint alk,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  published  by  his  father,  Robert 
Colvin,  Sr.,  now  deceased. 

William  Clew,  court  reporter  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  at  Camp 
Devens,  Mass.,  with  the  Connecticut  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  units. 

Miss  Louise  Nolan,  society  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  been 
appointed  by  Mayor  Watkins  Overton 
as  secretary  of  the  City  Beautiful  Com¬ 
mittee. 

H.  Wendell  Spencer,  of  the  editorial 
staff.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  the  southwest. 

Wesley  S.  Griswold,  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  city  staff,  has  been 
covering  Wethersfield,  a  district,  while 
Donald  W.  Smith,  Wethersfield  man,  has 
been  filling  in  for  Wilbur  D’arche,  West 
Hartford  reporter. 

Mrs.  Madalene  Callin,  valley  editor  of 
the  Salejn  (Ore.)  Statesman,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  daughter  Myra,  is  spend¬ 
ing  her  vacation  in  her  summer  home 
at  Kiamanda  Beach  on  the  Oregon  coast. 

Harold  Jarvis,  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  has  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  publicity  in  the 
campaign  of  W.  G.  Andrews  for  nomina¬ 
tion  by  the  Republicans  for  Congress 
from  the  42nd  New  York  district. 

Harry  Ramsey,  staff  artist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  returned  last 
week  from  an  automobile  tour  of  the 
mid-west. 

Charles  Vinton  Waters,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  is  vacationing  at  Cape  May, 
N.  J.  In  his  absence  Samuel  Mac- 
Dowell  is  filling  in  for  him. 

G.  Judd  Robbins,  courthouse  reporter 
on  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  is 
spending  a  vacation  motoring  through 
the  East.  Robbins  has  worked  for  the 
Press  29  years. 

Perry  Ifall  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
personal  service  has  returned  from  his 
vacation. 

Mike  Fish,  head  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Illustrated  Times  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  is  spending  a  two  weeks  vacation 
in  upper  Michigan. 

Jack  Elliott,  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  city  staff,  has  returned  from 
a  vacation,  during  which  he  motored 
to  Canada  with  Mrs.  Elliott.  Ronald 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING  | 

ipRANK  L.  MARTIN,  for  22  years 
-I-  a  journalism  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  and  who, 
with  the  election 
of  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams  as  president 
of  the  university, 
was  named  asso¬ 
ciate  dean  of  the 
school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  started  in 
newspaper  work 
in  1902  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the 
Kansas  City 
Star.  When  he 
left  in  1908  he 
was  assistant  city  Fxank  L.  Martin 
editor. 

In  1908  he  was  invited  to  go  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  to  teach  journal¬ 
ism  by  A.  Ross  Hill,  then  president  of 
the  university.  He  took  the  job  tenta¬ 
tively  for  a  year,  and  has  been  there 
since.  Many  well  known  newspaper  men 
in  responsible  positions  today  were  tu¬ 
tored  by  Professor  Martin. 

In  1915,  when  B.  W.  Fleisher  bought 
the  Japan  Advertiser,  he  asked  Prof. 
Martin  to  go  to  Tokio,  where  that  paper 
was  printed,  and  to  establish  a  staff  there 
for  the  greater  Americanization  of  the 
Advertiser.  Mr.  Martin  took  with  him 
Glenn  Babb,  and  later  a  complete  staff 
of  graduates  of  the  school  was  installed. 
Since  1915,  the  staff  of  the  Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser  has  always  been  composed  of  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  At  present  there  are  nine. 

He  is  co-author  with  Dr.  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  “The  Practice  of  Journalism,” 
a  text  book,  and  also  wrote  “Journalism 
for  Teachers,”  and  “The  Journalism  of 
Japan.” 

Melcher,  sports  writer  for  the  Courant, 
has  returned  after  a  vacation  spent  in 
Vermont  and  along  the  Connecticut 
shore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Langan  are 
parents  of  a  son,  Thomas  A.  Langan,  Jr., 
born  July  25.  Mr.  Langan  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  city  staff.  Providence  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

Eugene  A.  Roper,  tri-state  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  was 
at  Forrest  City,  Ark.,  July  31,  for  the 
Crowley  Ridge  peach  festival. 

Theodore  E.  Buell,  a  member  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  city  staff, 
is  spending  his  annual  vacation  at  Digby, 
Nova  Scotia.  Daniel  Rosenberg,  also  of 
the  city  staff,  is  spending  his  annual 
leave  at  Ocean  Beach  and  in  New  York 
City. 

A1  Johnson,  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  is  on  his  vacation. 

Charles  H.  Willoughby,  columnist  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


For  Summer  Reading 

Tales  of  Real  Dogs,  weekly,  with  art,  by  Albert  Payson 
Terhune. 

Pirates  Ahoy!,  weekly,  with  art,  by  Charles  B.  Driscoll. 
Sunday  Morning  Breakfast,  weekly. 

Hotel  Stenographer,  daily. 

Andrew  and  Imogene,  daily,  all  three  by  Roe  Fulkerson. 


Notes  for  busy  editors:  Louis  Benjamin,  publisher  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatrh-Herald,  came  in  to  spend  a  cool  hour  with  us.  .  .  .  He  says 
he  wouldn’t  think  of  doing  business  without  the  McNaught  features. 
.  .  .  Zoe  Berkley  has  sailed  for  the  Channel  Islands.  .  .  .  Have  you 
been  reading  her  magazine  articles? 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  times  BUILDING  Charles  V.  McAhah 

President  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  General  Manager 


“It  Won’t  Stop 
A  Good  Show!” 

ABOUT  ELLA  CINDERS 

W.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Waterbury  Repubiican  and  The 
Waterbury  American,  regretfully  can¬ 
celled  “ELLA  CINDERS,”  that  big 
popular  favorite  among  comic  strips 
by  Bill  Conselman  and  Charlie  Plumb 
....  Then  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Ste¬ 
venson  wrote  to  us: 

“Business  depression  won’t  stop  ELLA 
CINDERS.  We  have  attempted  to  cur¬ 
tail  by  dropping  ELLA  out,  but  our 
public  are  insistent  that  we  put  her 
back  in.  Therefore,  please  disregard 
my  cancellation  note  of  a  few  days 
ago." 

Well,  as  we  said  last  week  In  report¬ 
ing  on  the  success  of  our  new  feature, 
Russ  Murphy’s  “HOW  IT  BEGAN,” 
“It's  always  a  good  season  when 
you’ve  got  a  good  show.”  ....  (As 
Russ  Murphy  may  or  may  not  tell 
you  later,  this  Broadway  saying  began 
with  Rose  Stahl  in  “The  Chorus 
Lady.’’)  .... 

ABOUT  HOW  IT  BEGAN 

“HOW  IT  BEGAN,”  dally  cartoons, 
two  -  and  -  three  •  column  sizes,  dealing 
with  the  curious  origins  of  sayings, 
customs  and  superstitions,  began  in 
The  Detroit  News,  where  Russ  Mur¬ 
phy  was  once  a  staff  artist  .  .  .  .  W.  S. 
Gilmore,  managing  editor  of  The  News, 
writing  to  tell  us  of  how  well  “HOW 
IT  BEGAN”  was  going  there.  Imparted 
the  interesting  Information  that  Russ 
Murphy’s  first  published  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  children’s  section  of 
The  Detroit  News  when  Murphy  was 
twelve  years  old  ...  .  And  that’s  how 
Russ  Murphy  began  .... 

In  addition  to  Detroit,  “HOW  IT  BE¬ 
GAN”  has  already  begun  or  is  about 
to  begin  in  the  following  cities:  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Baltimore,  Columbus,  El  Paso, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Kansas  City,  Kelso, 
Wash.,  Louisville,  Miami,  Minneapolis, 
New  York,  Providence,  Racine,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Schenectady, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Toledo,  Youngstown, 
Ottawa  and  Toronto  .... 

If  your  territory  is  open,  when  do  you 
begin?  ....  Wire,  our  expense  .  .  .  . 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $430; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1929 
Dec.  31,  1928 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1925 

10,180 

8,967 

8,220 

7,014 

6,363 

11,564 

10,019 

9,546 

7,955 

7,708 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CODING, 
PROPRIETORS 

Ofice  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building— 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Croomes,  Setretaiy  and  biuiness  manager; 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger;  G.  H.  Strate,  circulation  manager; 
Frank  McCabe,  classified  manager. 

Marlen  E  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor, 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  G  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Crou 
Street,  Finsbury,  E  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Build¬ 
ing.  Chicago  Office:  30  North  Dearborn 
Street,  E  Johnson,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  E  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager;  Los  Angeles, 
Times  Bldg.;  Seattle.  Stuart  Bldg. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 
Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Siae  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 


_ (Continued  from  page  28)  j 

feature  writer  for  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  staff  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union. 

Tom  Hanes,  sports  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where 
he  spent  his  vacation. 

(Jeorge  Wright,  criminal  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  away 
on  his  vacation. 

Arthur  E.  Brunner,  radio  announcer 
of  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin,  is  on  vacation  at  his 
home  in  Webster,  Mass.  Ross  V. 
Hersey  of  the  Journal  city  staff  is  sub¬ 
stituting  for  Brunner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  (ieorge  M.  Grier  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  Aug.  1.  Mrs.  Grier  for 
several  years  was  a  member  of  the  IcKal 
staff  of  the  Wilmington  Every  Evening. 
Her  husband  is  a  son  of  A.  O.  H.  Grier, 
editor  of  that  paper. 

Henry  F.  Brumester,  financial  editor 
of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  spent' 
at  (Batalina,  Big  Bear,  Arrowhead  and 
Big  Pines. 

Ed  Blake,  copy  desk,  and  Nan  Blake, 
feature  writer  of  the  Long  Beach^  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram,  are  vacationing  at 
Rogue  River,  Ore. 

Prank  M.  Selover,  managing  editor  of 
the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  at  Santa 
Barbara  and  Oakland. 

Luther  Harrison,  chief  of  the  editorial 
page,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
was  a  speaker  Aug.  1  at  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  veterans’  reunion  held  at  Gravel  Hill, 
near  Russelville,  Ark. 

Gail  Smith,  Salt  Lake  Telegram  police 
reporter,  is  motoring  through  Yellow¬ 
stone  park  with  his  wife. 

Robert  T.  Hays,  city  editor  of  the 
El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Evening  Times,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  at  Tulsa,  Okla? 

Walter  Troth,  reporter  with  the  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram,  motored 
to  the  northern  part  of  California  during 
his  vacation. 

P'rank  B.  Streeter,  police  reporter. 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram,  is 
back  from  a  week’s  vacation  at  his  cabin 
in  Trabuco  Canyon. 

H.  S.  Melvin,  photographer.  Long 
Beach  ((3al.)  Press-Telegram  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  at  his  cabin  in 
Silverado  Canyon. 

Joseph  A.  Leslie,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  left 
this  week  for  Tazewell,  Va.,  where  he 
will  spend  his  vacation  among  relatives. 

Henry  M.  Hiliard,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot, 
left  this  week  for  Scotland  Nieck,  N.  C., 
for  a  vacation. 

Amico  J.  Barone,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has  re¬ 
turned  after  a  months’  vacation.  He 
spent  two  weeks  in  training  as  a  re¬ 
serve  officer  at  Newport. 

Harlan  S.  Miller,  conductor  of  “Over 
the  Coffee’’  column  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  spent  three  days 
in  New  York  this  week.  He  formerly 
worked  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  United  Press  staffs. 

Gertrude  White,  society  department, 
Long  Beach  (Ciil.)  Press-Telegram,  has 
left  for  Seattle  for  her  vacatiem. 

Valery  Burati,  a  junior  at  Bates  (Col¬ 
lege,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Spring- 
^Id  (Mass.)  Union  for  the  summer, 
Arthur  Frederick  of  the  city  staff, 
Northampton  (Mass.)  Hampshire  Ga¬ 
zette,  left  July  26  for  Pasadena,  Cal., 
to  spend  two  months  with  his  mother, 
brother  and  sister.  R.  W.  Hankins,  a 
student  at  Harvard  Law  School  will 
take  his  place. 

Mrs.  Scotlie  McKenzie  Frasier  has 
become  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle.  She  is  well 
known  for  her  fiction  and  poetry. 


Leo  W.  O’Brien,  political  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
is  spending  a  vacation  at  Cape  Cod, 
Mass. 

John  K.  Minnoch,  state  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  (Ml  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Norman  MacDonald,  who  conducts  an 
aviation  column  “Happy  Landings’’  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Evening  Union, 
was  elected  county  commander  of  the 
.American  Legion  at  the  Massachusetts 
Legion  convention  in  Williamstown  re¬ 
cently. 

Charles  Duke,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  in  Ciape 
May,  N.  J.,  recuperating  from  a  severe 
illness. 

Thomas  J.  O'Neil,  night  news  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  is  in  (Canada 
on  a  vacaticMi  trip.  Horace  B.  Hill,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  is  acting  night  news  editor 
in  his  absence. 

Burl  Armstrong,  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
reporter,  spent  his  vacation  touring  Zion, 
Bryce  and  Grand  canyon  national  parks. 

Reginald  Johannessen,  formerly  a 
newspaper  man  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
San  Francisco,  has  joined  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  as  police  reporter. 

John  K.  Burnett  has  retired  as  state 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
and  is  succeeded  by  Frank  K.  Cassidy, 
formerly  with  the  old  Pittsburgh  Sun. 

Harold  Williams,  political  reporter 
and  “Hit  and  Miss’’  columnist  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram,  is  vaca¬ 
tioning  at  Grand  Canyon,  Zion  National 
Park.  Bryce  Canyon,  Kaibab  Forest  and 
Boulder  Dam. 

Herbert  W.  Smith  has  joined  the  pho¬ 
tographic  staff  of  the  Long  Beach  ((.al.) 
Press-Telegram. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Richard  T.  Baldwin,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .4lbion  (Mich.)  Recorder, 
has  purchased  the  Jonesville  (Mich.) 
Independent  from  E.  B.  Gregory,  its 
editor  and  owner  for  -tt)  years. 

John  T.  Hoblitt,  who  repurchased  the 
Silverton  (Ore.)  Appeal  from  H.  Allen 
recently  after  selling  it  to  him  last  De¬ 
cember,  has  now  bought  the  Silverton 
Tribtme.  Mr.  Hoblitt  will  merge  the 
two  and  publish  them  as  a  weekly  at  the 
Appeal  office.  The  Tribune  was  bought 
from  E.  B.  Kottek. 

A  third  interest  in  the  St.  Mary’s  En¬ 
terprise,  a  weekly  of  St.  Mary’s  county, 
Maryland,  has  been  sold  to  Ike  Weiner, 
of  St.  Inigoes,  Md. 

Jonesville  (Mich.)  Independent,  week¬ 
ly,  has  been  purchased  from  E.  B.  Greg¬ 
ory  by  Richard  T.  Baldwin,  of  Albion, 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Albion  Daily 
Recorder. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

WJ.  MATTIMORE  of  the  Theo- 
•dore  F.  MacManus  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Detroit,  to  Ruth  McGuire, 
a  physician  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Lying-In  Hospital  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Memorial  Hospital,  in  Dubuque,  la., 
recently.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mattimore  will 
return  to  Detroit  on  Sept.  1,  after  a 
honeymoon  trip  in  Onada. 

George  Peebles,  Chicago  Daily 
News  staff  photographer,  to  Miss  Isa¬ 
belle  LeFevre  of  the  News  classified  de¬ 
partment,  .Aug.  2. 

Peter  Salvus,  of  the  Seattle  Times’ 
sports  staff,  to  Miss  Lucille  Riley,  of 
Seattle,  at  Everett,  Aug.  4. 

John  B.  Earle,  reporter  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  News,  to  Miss  Winifred  Cald¬ 
well  recently.  Miss  Mily  May  Caldwell, 
sister  of  the  bride  and  a  member  of  the 
News  staff,  was  maid  of  hcMior. 

Mrs.  Esther  Kendall  Davis,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  society  editor  of  the 
Tujunga  (Cal.)  Record-Ledger,  and  Ro¬ 
land  Emerson  Warner  of  Pasadena,  last 
week  announced  their  marriage  which 
t(X)k  place  last  April.  They  are  now  on 
a  belated  hcMieymoon. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

FEATURING  reorganization  of  the 
Oakland  Press  Club  will  be  the  “In¬ 
quisition  Dinner’’  Aug.  15  at  which  po¬ 


litical  candidates  in  the  forthcoming 
California  primary  will  be  “roasted"  « 
the  gridiron.  Directing  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  program  is  William  H.  Mason. 
Three  past  presidents,  Roy  H.  Dan  forth, 
the  first  executive  of  the  organization. 
Frank  Kettlewell  and  E.  C.  Pladwell,  are 
on  the  committee,  together  with  Homer 
Thomas,  T.  D.  Foster,  Albert  Gilbert 
R.  H.  Grant  and  E.  R.  Wallace.  ’ 

Gri^ter  Buffalo  AnvER'nsiNG  Club 
held  its  annual  dinner  dance  recently  in 
the  Meadowbrook  (bounty  club,  near 
Buffalo.  Edward  A.  Dunlap  was  «en- 
eral  chairman. 


H 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

J.  KALLOCK,  formerly  assistant 
-•  foreman  of  the  Providence  (R.l.) 
Daily  Neu’s,  and  Mrs.  Kallock,  cele¬ 
brated  their  SOth  wedding  anniversary 
this  week  at  Augusta,  Me.,  where  Mr. 
Kallock  is  now  with  the  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  employes  of  the  Kennebec 
J()urnal  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kallock 
with  a  purse  of  gold. 

SUSPENSIONS 

C  C.  SEMMES  discontinued  publica- 
C'#  cation  of  the  Maupin  (Ore.)  Times 
with  the  last  issue  in  July.  He  plans 
to  establish  a  new  weekly,  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Pilot,  at  Rainier,  Ore. 

NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

TT  ALLAN  PRESS,  an  Italian-Ameri- 
can  weekly,  made  its  initial  appearance 
in  Utica,  N.  V.,  Aug.  2.  Giovannie  Pa- 
rasporo  is  editor;  Scipio  DiDario,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Claude  Apollo,  secretary. 


FISHED  IN  ONTARIO 


Seven  Midwest  Executives  Guests  of 
G.  H.  Mead  Paper  Company 

Seven  newspaper  men  were  guests 
recently  of  Frank  Brown  and  Richard 
Fowler  of  the  George  H.  Mead  Paper 
Company,  of  Dayton,  O.,  on  a  ten-day 
fishing  trip  at  Lake  Penage,  Ontario 
They  were : 

Clarence  Eyster,  vice-president,  Peoria 
Star;  William  A.  McConnell,  formerly 
of  Sprinfigeld  (HI.)  State  Journal;  E.  C. 
Mitchell,  editor,  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun; 
(j.  M.  Clendenin,  general  manager, 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Register;  Fred 
-A.  Sapp,  general  manager,  Ottawa  (Ill.) 
Republtcan-Times ;  F.  W.  Woodward, 
publisher,  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- 
Herald;  and  Eugene  Kelly,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune. 


DAILY  INSTALLS  HUGE  SIGN 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has  installed 
on  the  street  front  of  its  building  a  neon 
sign  bearing  the  paper’s  name,  which  is 
said  by  the  Electric  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  placed  it,  to  be  the  largest 
sign  c>f  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  sign  is  90  feet,  4  inches  high  and 
is  of  the  “flash”  variety. 


EDDY  HOST  AT  PARTY 

.Allen  Eddy,  managing  editor  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press, 
gave  a  party  for  25  members  of  the  news¬ 
paper  staff  and  their  friends  at  Lake 
George  on  Saturday,  Aug.  1. 


No,  we  have  never  tried  tree  sitting, 
but  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  out  on  a 
limb. — Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick. 


In  the  old  days  people  used  to  drop 
in  for  a  visit';  now  they  visit  for  a 
drop. — Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 

The  epidemic  of  tree-sitting  recalls  to 
mind  that  ancient  wisecrack  about  all  the 
sap  not  being  on  the  inside  of  a  tree.— 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Zaro  .Agha,  the  156-vear-old  Turk,  has 
a  rival  in  China.  He  is  Li  Chung-Yun 
who  says  he  is  now  in  his  253rd  year 
and  feeling  swell,  thank  you.  Zaro’s 
most  embarrassing  moment  is  going  to 
come  when  Li  meets  him  and  chirps 
“Hello,  kid!”— H.  I.  Phillips  in  Sev> 
York  Sun. 
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FAMILY  INCOME  IS  BASIS  OF  BOSTON 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  SURVEY 

A.A.A.A.  Analysis  of  Distribution  of  Five  Boston  Dailies  Issued 
This  Week — Overlapping  Circulations  of  Various 
Papers  Given — Interview  Method  Followed 


The  American  Associatiwi  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  survey  and  analysis  of 
newspaper  circulation  in  Boston  was  re¬ 
leased  this  week.  The  survey,  like  those 
made  previously  in  New  York,  Detroit 
and  Washington,  breaks  down  newspaper 
distribution  according  to  the  occupation 
and  income  of  the  earners  in  the  family 
.  and  according  to  the  rental  values  of 
their  homes.  On  these  two  bases  com¬ 
bined,  all  families  were  classified  into  six 
income  groups  from  J0-$999  to  $10,000 
and  over. 

An  analysis  on  the  overlapping  in  the 
circulation  of  the  various  Boston  papers 
is  also  given. 

The  survey  was  financed  jointly  by  the 
Boston  Globe,  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
Boston  Post,  Boston  Record,  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  Transcript.  It  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Daniel  Starch, 
director  of  the  department  of  research, 
who  made  the  previous  surveys. 

In  his  message  to  A.A.A.A.  members, 
Stewart  L.  Mims,  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  chairman  of  the 
A.A.A.A.  research  committee,  said ;  “The 
Boston  survey  follows  the  same  plan 
as  the  preceding  reports,  but  includes  in 
addition,  reader  as  well  as  family  duplica¬ 
tion. 

“As  was  anticipated,  reader  duplication 
figures,  in  the  main,  are  slightly  lower 
than  the  corresponding  family  duplica¬ 
tion  figures.  They  are  important  and 
interesting  especially  in  view  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  which  some  publishers  have  re¬ 
cently  placed  on  the  need  of  reaching  in¬ 
dividuals  rather  than  families  with  ad¬ 
vertising. 

They  contend  with  some  justice 
that  the_  greater  individualization  of 
modern  life  makes  the  individual  read¬ 
er  more  satisfactory  as  a  unit  to  which 
to  direct  advertising  message. 

“The  Boston  survey  especially  deserves 
the  close  study  of  agency  heads  and 
media  managers.  Boston  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  difficult  market  in  which  to  se¬ 
lect  newspapers.  This  report  places  in 
the  hands  of  A.A.A.A.  members  com¬ 
plete  data  gathered  and  compiled  by  an 
impartial  authority.” 

In  making  this  survey  6,303  interviews 
were  made  of  which  5,097  were  in  the 
urban  and  1,206  in  the  suburban  area, 
as  these  areas  are  defined  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  A  carefully 
prepared  list  of  questions  was  used  and 
a  separate  form  was  filled  out  for  each 
family  or  person  interviewed. 

The  survey  covers  66  pages.  Four 
comprehensive  tables  comprise  the  major 
portion,  although  considerable  space  is 
given  to  a  complete  statement  of  the 
method  and  procedure,  the  number  and 
the  distribution  of  the  interviews,  the 
I  validity  of  the  results,  and  so  on. 

I  The  survey  begins  with  a  summary  of 

j  the  incomes  of  Boston  families.  Table 

i  1.  showing  the  incomes  of  the  671,939 


urban  and  suburban  families,  is  repro¬ 
duced  herewith  from  the  survey: 


0- 

$999 

Total  Urban 
Families 

Per  Cent .  100%  2.11 

Number  .  453,447  9,568 

T  otal  Suburban 
Families 

Per  Cent  .  100%  3.20 

Number  .  218,492  6,992 

T otal  U rban  and 
Suburban  Families 

Per  Cent  .  100%  2.46 

Number  .  671,939  16,560 


Another  table  presents  the  number  and 
proportion  of  reader  families  of  each 
newspaper  in  each  income  ^roup.  The 
overlapping  in  the  circulations  of  the 
various  newspapers  is  also  given  in  tabu¬ 
lar  form. 

F.  R.  Gamble,  executive  secretary  of 
the  A.A.A.A.,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  similar  analyses  are  to  be  made  by 
the  association  in  other  cities. 


WANT  RECEIVER  NAMED 

Eleven  Florida  printing  and  publishing 
firms  on  Aug.  1,  filed  an  involuntary 
bankruptcy  petition  against  the  Joseph 
W.  Young  Properties,  Inc.,  Hollywood, 
in  U.  S.  district  court.  The  corporation, 
prominently  connected  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  left  unpaid  several  ac¬ 
counts  with  the  petitioners.  Plaintiffs 
are:  Reporter  Star  Publishing  Company, 
Orlando;  Daytona  Beach  Independent ; 
Ledger  Publishing  Company,  Lakeland, 
Fla.;  Sarasota  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Otis  F.  Landers,  Sarasota ;  Lees¬ 
burg  Publishing  Company,  Leesburg; 
Hillsboro  Printing  Company,  Tampa; 
Star  Publishing  Company,  Ocala;  Stiles 
Printing  Company,  Hollywood;  Palm 
Beach  Press,  and  New  Smyrna  News 
Company,  New  Smyrna. 


REJOINS  NEWARK  LEDGER 

John  T.  Burke,  one-time  European 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  more  recently  columnist  of  the 
Nnoark  Free  Press,  has  rejoined  the 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  as  associate 
editor.  Prior  to  his  connection  with  the 
Free  Press,  Mr.  Burke  was  both  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Ledger.  Burke  will  act  as  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Ledger  and  will 
produce  a  daily  review  with  comment 
on  the  news  of  the  day.  Burke’s  column 
in  the  Newark  Free  Press  “Notes  From 
My  Diary”  is  now  being  written  by 
Harold  Stevens,  one-time  manager  of 
the  Oranges  office  of  the  Newark  Star 
Eagle  and  formerly  a  special  writer  of 
the  Newark  Ledger. 


..f _ Daifsficifli) 


the  We  Keep^ — 

_  Another  Heal  Publisher. . . . 

— from  J.  T.  WE6B,  Jr.. 

Augwta  (Ga.)  Chronicle: 

-The  Charles  'wh'ich  hal  been 

pleted  a  methods  are  clean,  bus.ness- 

a  tremendous  success,  r  _  J-tail  The  writer  stands 

them  in  the  field.  - — 


Qihe  (Hharles  iartloule  (fompani) 

Member,  Better  Business  Bureau  ^ 


Fid'r  Cc<L<S«nt*l 


PERFECT  GOLF  SHOT 

Charles  Rogers  of  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee  advertising  staff  shot  a  hole  in  one 
at  the  Ottawa  Park  golf  course  in  To¬ 
ledo  last  week.  As  a  member  of  the 
News-Bee  staff  he  was  ineligible  for  the 
long  list  of  prizes  that  have  been  of¬ 
fered  by  Tol^o  merchants  through  the 
newspaper  to  the  first  Toledo  golfer  to 
get  a  hole  in  one  each  month  this  summer. 


Income 

Classes 

$1,000- 

$2,000- 

$3,000-  $5,000-  $10,000 

1,999 

2,999 

4,999 

9,999  and  over 

24.09 

25.69 

33.47 

13.00 

1.64 

109,235 

116,491 

151,769 

58,948 

7,436 

33.11 

23.81 

29.63 

9.05 

1.20 

72,343 

52,023 

64,739 

19,773 

2,622 

27.02 

25.08 

32.22 

11.72 

1.50 

181,578 

168,514 

216,508 

78,721 

10,058 

BUYS  OREGON  WEEKLIES 

A  string  of  country  papers  in  Oregon 
is  being  built  up  by  Sanford  C.  Sparks. 
Sparks  recently  leased  the  Stayton  Mail 
and  has  since  begun  publication  of  the 
Mehama  Lyons  Observer.  He  has 
bought  into  the  Turner  Tribune  as  a 
partner  of  Aubrey  Fletcher  and  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  weekly  at  Mount  Angel.  Three 
weeklies  are  being  printed  in  the  plant 
of  the  Stayton  Mail. 


MOONEY  PROMOTED 

Charles  Mooney  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  and  Horace 
Evans,  formerly  a  reporter,  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  rewrite  staff. 


HOAX  STORY  RETURNS 
TO  PLAGUE  DAILY 


Libelous  Article  Retracted  by  Toledo 
News-Bee  in  1920  Is  Reprinted 
in  "Ten  Years  Ago  Today” 
Column 


Dangers  of  editing  a  10-years-ago  or 
20-years-ago  column  were  revealed  in  To¬ 
ledo  last  week  when  the  News-Bee  on  its 
editorial  page  unwittingly  reprinted  a 
libelous  hoax  that  had  been  retracted  10 
years  ago. 

In  1920  a  practical  joker  in  the  city 
detective  bureau  gave  a  gullible  cub  re¬ 
porter  a  fake  story  about  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  while 
blowing  a  safe.  The  faker  said  that 
the  victim  was  John  Kiley,  alias  the 
Montana  Blizzard,  and  added  imaginary 
details  that  embellished  the  story. 

After  the  feature  had  appeared  in  all 
editions,  John  Kiley,  a  street  paver  and 
ward  leader,  now  dead,  whose  sisters  are 
affluent  and  respected  residents  ot  To¬ 
ledo,  appeared  at  the  News-Bee  and  ex¬ 
posed  the  hoax. 

A  retraction  was  printed  and  the  guilty 
policeman  was  punished. 

August  2  an  associate  editor  who  came 
to  Toledo  since  the  hoax  and  who  had 
not  heard  of  it,  reprinted  the  original 
fake  in  the  "Ten  Years  Ago  Today” 
column. 


HAISLET  RESIGNS 

Sam  S.  Haislet,  field  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee.  He 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  editorial  as¬ 
sociation  in  1926. 


STAFF  VOTES  PICNIC 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  employes 
have  voted  to  hold  a  picnic.  August  24 
is  the  date  set  for  the  outing. 


GIVING  FREE  CLASSIFIED 

The  Alexatidria  (Ind.)  Times-Tribune 
is  offering  free  classified  advertising  for 
three  days  to  people  who  are  out  of 
work.  , 


n  non  ncemen  t 

of  the 

Appointment 

of  the 

DEVINE-TENNEY 

CORPORATION 

New  York  Chicago  Des  Moines 

as 

National  Advertising 
Representative 
of  the 

^twark  IFret  pma 

The  Only  Standard  Morning 
Neu'spaper  in  Neu'ark,  N.  J. 

HARRY  GRAY  JOHN  BARRY  RYAN,  Jr.  W.  L.  THOMAS 
President  Vice  President  Advertising  Director 
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MANY  MINDS  and  HANDS 

Have  Hade 

THE  LINOTYPE 

In  the  development  of  the  Linotype  from  its  earliest  stages  to 
the  marvelous  mechanism  of  today — from  a  mechanical  con¬ 
traption  that  occasionally  worked,  to  the  present  dependable, 
efficient,  productive  force  in  the  field  of  printing — many 
minds,  and  hands,  have  contributed  to  Linotype  Leadership. 


Linotype  is  indebted  not  alone  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  different 
minds,  to  those  brilliant  men  who 
have  improved  and  re-designed  va¬ 
rying  parts  of  its  efficient,  depend¬ 
able  mechanism  .  .  . 

— But  also  to  modern  Science  for  its 
wonderful  rust-resisting  alloys  and 
strong,  supple  steel  that  have  en¬ 
abled  this  marvelous  mechanism  to 
serve  thousands  of  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  dependably  and  economically 
for  decades  day  in  and  day  out,  year 
in,  year  out  .  .  . 

— To  the  economic  imagination  and 
organization  ability  that  has  dotted 
the  map  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
world,  with  Linotype  agencies  and 
branches,  which  has  enabled  Lino¬ 
type  to  maintain  stocks,  parts  and 
service  facilities  in  scores  of  nearby 
places  to  be  ever  at  the  command  of 
printers  and  publishers  .  .  . 


— And  to  the  planning  and  proc¬ 
essing  ability  of  the  manufacturing 
minds  who  have  taken  blue-prints 
of  designers  and  fabricated  them  in 
metal  without  any  time-consuming 
waste,  and  with  the  economy  of 
method  which  has  made  Linotype  a 
productive  force  the  world  over — 
in  shops  of  the  small  country  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  commercial  job  plant,  and 
the  metropolitan  newspaper,  as  well 
as  the  printer  and  publisher  in  many 
out-of-the-way  places  scattered  all 
over  both  hemispheres. 

The  broad,  far- visioned  policy  of 
welcoming  contributions  from  many 
minds  and  hands,  which  has  helped 
Linotype  attain  its  premier  position 
in  the  annals  of  printing  throughout 
the  world,  will  be  vigorously  and 
consistently  maintained,  for  Lino- 
typ>e  Leadership  is  a  living  force,  not 
a  mere  publicity  slogan. 


L 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
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FORMER  N.  Y.  EDITOR 
LEAPS  TO  DEATH 


Edwin  J.  Clapp,  Formarljr  With  N.  Y. 
Amnrican  and  Well-Known  Financial 
Writer,  Plunge*  from  16*Story  Hotel 
— Held  Ph.D.  from  U.  of  Berlin 


Edwin  J.  Clapp,  well-known  financial 
writer  and  former  editor  of  the  New 
York  American,  killed  himself  Aug.  7, 
by  jumping  from  the  roof  of  the  16- 
story  Hotel  Grosvenor,  New  York.  He 
was  48  years  old. 

Mr.  Clapp  was  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1904,  and  took  his  Ph.  D.  de^ee  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  in  1910.  He 
was  an  instructor  in  economic  subjects 
in  Yale  and  New  York  University  for 
several  years  following.  He  joined  the 
New  York  American  in  1924  and  was 
made  editor  a  year  later.  He  later 
b«:ame  a  staff  correspondent  for  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  in  1926  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exam- 
iner. 

Mr.  Clapp  was  widely  known  in 
financial  circles  through  his  writings 
and  his  connection  with  William  C. 
Durant,  automobile  manufacturer,  for 
whom  he  had  done  research  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  for  whom  he  handled 
the  Durant  $25,000  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment  contest  in  1928. 


FRANCIS  M.  HUSTON 


Former  Woll-Knowu  Chicago  Now** 
paper  Man  Die*  Suddenly 

Francis  Murray  Huston,  for  many 
years  financial  writer  and  editor  for 
Qiicago  and  other  newspapers  and  later 
organizer  and  manager  of  the  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  F^- 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  died 
suddenly  Aug.  6  in  his  home,  1330  Elm- 
dale  avenue,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Huston  was  born  at  Bentonville, 
Ind.,  in  1868  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1890  after  being  graduated  from 
Earlham  College  Preparatory  School  and 
Pauw  University.  He  practiced  law 
a  year,  then  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Denver  (Col.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

He  was  editor  and  contributor  for  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  and  for  nearly  20  years 
was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  most  of  the 
time  as  financial  i^itor.  During  the 
Spanish-American  war  he  was  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Post. 


WALTER  C.  BLELOCH 

Walter  C.  Bleloch,  Western  manager 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
died  suddenly  Aug.  5,  while  playing  golf 
with  his  son  on  a  course  at  Excelsior 
Springs,  Mo.  Mr,  Bleloch  was  57  years 
old.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Time 
Printers  Association  of  Chicago  and 
was  well-known  in  middlewestern  news¬ 
paper  circles.  Funeral  services  were  to 
be  held  Friday  afternoon.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow.  Rae ;  a  son,  Richard, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Frederick  Grane- 
wich,  of  Columbus,  O. 


JOHN  T.  REHILL 

John  T.  Rehill,  73,  retired  publisher, 
di^  Aug.  6,  at  Playland  amusement  park 
beach,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
water  with  Mrs.  Rehill  and  a  party  of 
friends.  Mr.  Rehill  lived  all  his  life  in 
White  Plains,  X.  Y.  For  25  years  he 
published  the  IVhite  Plains  Daily  Argus 
and  a  weekly  Westchester  newspaper. 
He  retired  about  ten  years  ago  but  wjis 
still  active  in  local  politics. 


JAMES  B.  O’HEARN 

James  B.  O’Hearn,  58,  conductor  of 
the  “Merry-Go-Round”  column  in  the 
Peoria  (111.)  Journal,  died  suddenly  on 
Aug.  2,  of  heart  disease.  He  had  been 
in  poor  health  for  several  weeks,  but 
had  continued  his  work  until  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death,  and  his  column 
appeared  in  the  Journal  on  the  day  of 
his  death. 


HOBART  BROOKS 


Former  Washington  Correspondent 
Dies  of  Heart  Attack 

Hobart  Brooks,  69,  former  well-known 
newspaper  man  and  for  years  a  leading 
figure  in  theatrical  circles  died  at  his 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  2. 
Burial  was  made  in  Glenwood  cemetery 
on  Monday.  Apoplexy  was  the  cause  of 
death. 

At  the  age  of  15,  Brooks  established 
a  small  newspaper,  the  Washington  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  The  enterprise  was  successful. 
He  left  Washington  at  the  age  of  18  to 
become  city  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
Truth,  then  a  flourishing  daily. 

Returning  to  Washington  a  few  years 
later,  Mr.  Brooks  was  retained  as  local 
correspondent  of  the  old  Western  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  Hartford  Times  and 
other  newspapers.  He  later  resided  to 
accept  a  post  as  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  old  New  York  Herald, 
since  merged  with  the  Tribune. 

While  a  struggling  producer,  David 
Belasco,  famous  theatrical  magnate 
selected  Mr.  Brooks  to  be  his  personal 
representative.  Mr.  Brooks  was  serving 
in  this  capacity  when  Belasco  scored 
his  first  major  hit  with  “The  Heart  of 
Maryland.” 

In  more  recent  years  Mr.  Broc4cs  was 
publisher  of  the  Capital,  a  weekly  jour¬ 
nal  of  politics,  art  and  society,  and 
Society,  a  weekly  newspaper. 


0?btluarg 

r  D.  Burlingame,  editor  of  a  pros- 
perous  weekly  newspaper  at  Frisco, 
Utah,  in  early  mining  days,  died  last 
week  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  had 
served  the  Tribune  as  linotypist  lor  more 
than  40  years.  Born  in  Oreville,  Cal., 
Sept.  26,  1858,  he  moved  to  Salt  Lake 
in  1885.  Death  was  due  to  uremic  poi¬ 
soning. 

Charles  Woods,  70,  for  33  years  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citiaen  com¬ 
posing  room,  died  July  28.  Before  going 
to  Ottawa,  he  had  worked  in  Kingston 
and  on  the  Toronto  Globe. 

L.  A.  Thomas,  63,  years,  for  many 
years  in  the  newspaper  business  died  at 
his  home  at  Richwo^,  W.  Va.,  July  31. 
He  was  at  one  time  with  the  Denver 
Post  and  latterly  was  editor  of  the 

THE  HIGHEST 
NET  AVERAGE 
PRESSROOM 
PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 

DUPLEX 

SUPER-DUTY 
UNIT  PRESSES 


Our  customers 

write  our  ads 

CHARLOTTE 

(N.  C.)  NEWS 

says: 

"Our  Duplex  Super  Duty  Unit 
Freee  heun’t  given  a  momenPm 
trouble,  rune  like  a  top,  and 
turn*  out  a  product  tfiot  can’t 
be  excelled," 


Nicholas  Republican  at  Rich  wood.  His 
wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Thomas  G.  MacIlwain,  for  24  years 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  died  July  29 
at  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Ernest  Byard,  52,  linotype  operator 
for  the  Buffalo  Times  for  the  past  eight 
years,  died  in  his  home  in  Buffalo  on 
Aug.  1  as  the  result  of  a  heart  attack. 

J.  Jerome  Haddox,  West  Virginia 
newspaper  editor,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Sunday  afternoon,  July  27.  Among  news¬ 
papers  he  edited  were  the  following  week¬ 
lies:  Wayne  County  Press;  Guyan  Val¬ 
ley  Thund^er;  Lincoln  Republican;  Lin¬ 
coln  Monitor;  Tug  River  River  Tug; 
Raleigh  Herald  and  Huntington  Tribune. 

Carleton  E.  Butler,  technical  radio 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American 
died  Tuesday,  July  29  after  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis.  He  was  a  graudate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
served  as  a  radio  operator  on  various 
warships  during  the  war.  His  home  was 
in  Montpelier,  O. 

Frank  M.  Hassman,  76,  for  more 
than  55  years  with  the  composing  room 
of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  died  at  his 
home  there  recently. 

John  S.  Tibbetts,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Jonesboro  (Ill.)  Gazette,  died  July 
29  at  Anna,  111.,  where  he  underwent  an 
emergency  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Emil  Reschke  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  circulation  department  died  Sun¬ 
day,  August  3. 

Col.  Horatio  L.  Wood,  79,  first  editor 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Oil  and  Gas  Jour¬ 
nal  and  later  employed  by  other  oil  pub¬ 
lications  and  newspapers,  died  July  26 
in  that  city.  Mr.  Wood  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut  and  went  to  Oklahoma 
when  the  first  oil  wells  were  being 
developed. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Gioell,  associated 
with  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  for 
25  years  prior  to  going  to  France  dur¬ 


ing  the  World  War,  died  at  the  Baker 
Memorial  Hospital  last  week. 

Daniel  F.  Lehan,  hotel  man  and 
father  of  Ned  Lehan,  sports  writer  on 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Express,  died  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Ann  Conroy,  mother  of  James 
J.  Conroy,  treasurer  and  general  manager 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in 
Winchendon,  Mass.,  Aug.  4,  at  the  age 
of  92  years. 

William  A.  IWentworth,  50,  for 
many  years  foreman  of  the  press  room 
of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  di^ 
in  a  camp  near  Saco,  Me.,  Aug.  2.  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  retired  on  pension  a 
year  ago. 


J.  a  SCRIPTS’  WIDOW  SUES 


Action  for  $6,000,000  Filed  Against 
Estate  of  Edward  W.  Scripps 

A  $6,000,(X)0  suit  against  the  estate 
of  the  late  Edward  W.  Scripps,  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  was  filed  at'  Washington 
on  July  31  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
widow  of  James  G.  Scripps,  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  son.  It  would  have  the  court 
review  decisions  of  lower  federal  courts 
refusing  to  entertain  the  claim. 

The  suit  was  based  on  an  agreement 
between  the  father  and  his  two  sons 
under  which  they  managed  the  newspaper 
properties.  James  G.  Scripps  managed 
them  from  1908  until  the  summer  of 
1920,  when  he  became  ill,  dying  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1921.  His  widow,  as  his  administra¬ 
trix,  contended  under  the  agreement  she 
was  entitled  to  receive  one  half  of  the 
actual  increase  in  the  profits  from  the 
properties  during  her  husband’s  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
held  the  agreement  did  not  have  the 
effect  of  a  binding  contract  and  the  elder 
Scripps  had  reserved  the  right  to  change 
the  younger  man’s  compensation  at  his 
pleasure. 


'We  are  now  able  to 
plan  our  advertising 
without 

^Hunch^or 

Guesswork^^ 


So 


writes  the  Sales 
Manager  of  a  leading 
department  store  in  an  eastern  city  to  the  newspaper 
sponsoring  a  Knight  Certified  Study  of  the  market.  ♦ 
This  letter  is  only  one  of  hundreds  in  our  files  showing 
that  retailers  and  national  advertisers  not  only  appre¬ 
ciate  Knight  facts — but  that  they  use  them  to  buy  space 
scientifically.  ♦  Incidentally,  this  study  brought  out 
many  interesting  facts  regarding  the  much  discussed 
advertising  competition  between  radio  stations  and 
newspapers.  ♦  Your  request  will  bring  you  full  details. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Geriifie^ ^Aiarkei  Shinies 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Architects  and  Builders  Building 
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More 

Advertising 
Revenue 
depends  upon 
Greater 

Reader  Interest 


make  no  claims  of  being 
a  typographical  expert 
but  my  own  belief  is  that 
Ideal  News  is  the  best 
proportioned  and  most 
legible  face  now  being  used 
in  any  newspaper  columns.” 


Eyes  can  dwell  longer  with¬ 
out  tiring,  with  anything  nat¬ 
ural.  When  we  use  the  natural, 
agreeable  face,  the  style  of 
face  that  has  been  used  for 
decades  by  ninety-five  percent 
of  the  average  person’s  read¬ 
ing,  we  do  not  draw  any  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  face.  It’s 
just  natural,  not  noticeable. 
Therefore  there  is  nothing  to 
tire  of.  The  normal  reader  can 

10  Point  Ideal  Xewa — g  Point  Leaded 


'The  above  statement,  a  part  of  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  newspaper  publisher  who  is 
using  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face,  is  one  of 
many  hundreds  of  expressions  of  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  progressive  publishers  who 
have  selected  this  increasingly  popular  news 
face. 

All  news  faces  are  not  alike  any  more  than 
all  line  composing  machines  are  alike.  The 
progressive  publishers  who  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  relative  readability  and  real 


legibility  are  the  publishers  who  will  sooner 
or  later  choose  Intertype  Ideal  News. 

More  advertising  revenue  depends  upon 
greater  reader  interest.  Real  legibility  is  an 
aid  toward  greater  reader  interest.  Intertype 
Ideal  News  Face  has  real  legibility.  Himdreds 
of  progressive  newspapers  have  discovered 
that  legibility  has  circulation  value. 

Send  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the  Ideal 
News  Broadside  of  Facts.  Address  nearest 
Intertype  office. 


Eyes  can  dwell  longer  without 
tiring,  with  anything  natural. 
When  we  use  the  natural,  agree¬ 
able  face  that  has  been  used  for 
decades  by  ninety-five  percent  of 
the  average  person’s  reading,  we 
do  not  draw  any  special  attention 
to  the  face.  It’s  just  natural,  not 
noticeable.  Therefore  there  is 
nothing  to  tire  of.  The  normal 
reader  can  easily  tire  of  some¬ 
thing  new  and  unusual,  some- 

THIKG  THAT  IS  UNNATURAL.  EX¬ 
CESSIVE  BLACKS,  NO  VARIETY,  AND 
9  Point  Ideal  Newa — 1  Point  Leaded 


Eyes  can  dwell  longer  without  tir¬ 
ing,  with  anything  natural.  When 
we  use  the  natural,  agreeable  face, 
the  style  of  face  that  has  been  used 
for  decades  by  ninety-five  percent  of 
the  average  person’s  reading,  we  do 
not  draw  any  special  attention  to 
the  face.  It’s  just  natural,  not  notice¬ 
able.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  to 
tire  of.  The  normal  reader  can  easily 
tire  of  something  new  and  unusual, 
something  that  is  unnatural.  Exces¬ 
sive  blacks,  no  variety,  and  crowd¬ 
ing  together  of  the  letters.  These  are 
unnatural  and  freakish.  Such  things 
call  attention  to  themselves  and  will 
give  readers  something  to  tire  of. 
Simple  symmetry,  balanced  variety 
in  tone  and  well  proportioned  space 
around  the  letter  making  it  legible. 

7  Point  Ideal  Neica — Solid 


Stancia  rdixed 


ri  N  T  ERT  Y  P  El 


IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION;  360  Furman  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.; 
San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Ave.; 
Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada,  Toronto  Tyi>e  Foundry  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto;  London  and  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 


Eyes  can  dwell  longer  without 
tiring,  with  anything  natural. 
When  we  use  the  natural,  agreeable 
face,  the  style  of  face  that  has  been 
used  for  decades  by  ninety-five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  average  person’s  read¬ 
ing,  we  do  not  draw  any  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  face.  It’s  just  natural, 
not  noticeable.  Therefore  there  is 
nothing  to  tire  of.  The  normal 
reader  can  easily  tire  of  something 
new  and  imusual,  something  that  is 
unnatural.  Excessive  blacks,  no  va¬ 
riety,  and  crowding  together  of  the 
letters.  These  are  unnatural  and 
freakish.  Such  things  call  attention 
8  Point  Ideal  Uetoa — 1  Point  Leaded 


Bet  in  Ideal  Kewa  and  Bodoni  Uodern 


Eyes  can  dwell  longer  without  tir¬ 
ing,  with  anything  natural.  When  we 
use  the  natural,  agreeable  face,  the 
style  of  face  that  has  been  used  for 
decades  by  ninety-five  percent  of  the 
average  person’s  reading,  we  do  not 
draw  any  special  attention  to  the 
face.  It’s  Just  natural,  not  noticeable. 
Therefore  there  is  nothing  to  tire  of. 
The  normal  reader  can  easily  tire  of 
something  new  and  unusual,  some¬ 
thing  which  is  unnatural.  Excessive 
blacks,  no  variety,  and  crowding  to¬ 
gether  of  the  letters.  These  are  un¬ 
natural  and  freakish.  Such  things  call 
attention  to  themselves  and  will  give 
readers  something  to  tire  of.  Simple 
symmetry,  balanced  variety  in  tone, 
well  proportioned  space  around  all  of 
Point  Ideal  Sewa—l  Point  Leaded 


JAQUES  STREET.  25— FIVE  ROOMS,  ALL 
IMPROVEMENTS  EXCEPT  ELECTRIC. 

JEFFERSON  AVENUE,  548  Six  rooms  and 
sun  parlor,  all  improvements;  with  or 
without  garage;  second  floor.  Phone  Acme 
3336-M  or  Inquire  on  premises.  McCarthy. 

LAFAYETTE  STREET,  87— Two  light,  neat 
rooms,  electric,  gas,  tubs,  toilet;  adults 
preferred.  Inquire  Wilson,  15  Smith  street. 

LINDEN  AVENUEr715— Four-  five,  six  and 
seven  modem  room  flats;  garages;  rent 
$35,  $45.  $65  and  $70;  houses  and  lota  for 
sale.  Emerson  6397. _ 

LIVINGSTON  STREET,  415— Second  floor; 
two- family  house,  live  rooms  and  bath; 
all  Improvements,  Including  heat;  adults 
preferred;  rent  reasonable.  Phone  Roselle 
1138-W  or  inquire  on  premises. 

LOUISA  STREET,  1037— SIX  ROOMS,  ALL 
IMPROVEMENTS,  RENT  $40.  PEARCE 
1957.  INQUIRE  44  PROSPECT  STREET. 

LOUISA  TERRACE,  14 — Four  rooms,  rear, 
heat,  electricity,  bath.  Csill  Sunday  noon. 

5H  Point  Ideal  News — Solid 
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UNSIGNED  CO-OPERATIVE  PAGE  COPY 
SOLJ>  TO  STORES  IN  FLORIDA  CITY 


Thirty  St.  Petersburg  Merchants  Sold  on  Series  of  Articles  by 
the  Times’  General  Manager  to  Combat  Mental  Barrier 
to  Normal  Buying — 12  Articles  to  Be  Published 


ON  the  theory  that  the  present  busi-  whatsit,  or  whateveritis,  that  has  a 
ness  depression  is  only  a  state  of  nation-wide  grip  on  this  wonderful 
mind,  and  that  once  the  public  is  con-  country  of  ours.  . 
vinc^  of  the  fact  it  would  again  take  No  attempt  was  made  to  define  the 


■  WHY  NOT  DO  OUR  PART 
i  IN  SNAPPING  OUT  OF  THIS? 


rim  sf  mtuin. 
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OX’ ALLKNOWwhstwemeMt»y*’dM~  We  re  Islbng  sbout  the  depm- 
•on.  ovcr-praducbon.  psMc.  wlioocil.  wkstsS.  or  whsteverttis.  tksi  Km  s 
rMbon-«nde  fnp  on  this  wonderful  country  of  ours,  of  which  Si  Petersburg 
m  a  moat  mtereating  and  akogether  del  ightful  part 

[We  do  not  know  the  ca«e  of  tha  general  depreanon  If  we  dnl  %re  would  be  wntmg 
ayndicjled  arbcJea  wfudi  would  replace  in  reader-uUeresl  the  dady  thoughta  of  WiH 
Rogers.  Coobdge.  Bnabane.  and  al  the  other  highpnced  feature  foil  We're  inclined 
to  thmk  there  are  several  causes,  and  g  •  wuh  |uu  one  of  these  we  ml  deal  Ely  the 
way.  g's  the  only  one  we  can  do  anything  about  immediately  m  individuals 

I  We're  taHung  about  the  statement  which  came  out  of  New  York  last  week  from  a  wdl- 
I  known  financial  authonty,  that  no  smal  part  of  our  present  trouble  m  due  to  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  that  portion  of  the  general  pubbc  w  Inch  has  not  been  affected  m  then  regular 
income  He  referred  to  the  fcdk  who  are  getting  the  same  aalanes,  chppmg  the  same 
coupons  from  luted  bonds,  coUecIing  the  aa  me  rents  and  royalties  at  they  dnl  a  year  ago 
You'd  be  aurpnacd  what  a  considerable  po  rtion  of  our  erUire  population  Mem  tfesdMS 

1  These  folk  are  fuel  plumb  scared  for  no  reason  at  al  escept  they  have  been  mfhtenced 
by  the  cry  of  h^  tunes  which  marted  last  October  when  the  stuck  market  crashed 
Begmnuig  nghi  then  thev  started  to  retrench  m  thew  buyuig  habits  A  lot  of  sjuird 
men  who  hemd  then  bosMS  talung  soberl  y  aboui  market  drops,  cJI  money  rales,  gen¬ 
eral  busuieas  prospects  and  so  forth,  decided  U  wm  tune  to  adofU  the  same  comples  So 
they  didn't  buy  dir  customary  fal  sum  'The  y  told  thr  «nfe  to  get  alory  wuh  the  old  pMty 
drem  and  try  to  make  out  wuh  the  simple  M'mter  suU  They  shortened  the  vacation 
asid  utherwue  acononuaed 


I  Ldiewwe.  many  coupon  ckppers.  who  are  today  uswig 
I  ther  soagcws  to  ckp  off  the  same  kmd  of  coupons  they 
have  been  ckpp«W  and  gettmg  the  cadi 

prungidy  for  them,  ^idrd  t  wm  Ume  to  dow  up 
They  read  thr  mock  market  reports  which  diowed  a 
dump  m  both  stock  and  bond  prKca.  They  forgot  that 
these  pnces  had  been  loo  high  and  were  due  to  come 
down,ar»yway  TheyalaoforgotthallhrprKeafabond 
on  the  market  does  not  haveadvect  bearing  on  the  like* 
khood  that  the  uUereat  coupon  «nl  be  prompdy  paid 
The  cotton  genrraly  m  and  <  probably  wdl  continue  to 
be  paid  And  the  bond  Nadi,  be  paid  al  Us  maturity 
We're  (alui^  about  hmed  stocks  and  bonds,  or  thoae 
urfedi  are  based  on  sound  valuea  of  a  going,  producaig 


[Anyway,  the  foBu  unth  reguUr  fixed  mcomes  whach 
have  changed  btde  decided  atmoal  m  one  man  to  sfew 
up  And  they  did  ^lial  thev  dul  to  bunnfsi  wm  a 
planty  WImI  thev  wd  do  to  themselves  d  they  don't 
pop  g,  ■  even  worse  Already  they  have  pul  a  kg  of 
cutters  and  sug-makers  m  the  big  tailorwig  shops  eul  of 
himf  They  have  curfaded  the  aulofnnbde  produc¬ 
tion.  slowed  up  thr  producers  <d  al  kui^  of  hardware 
and  ekctncal  appltance*  But  whv  go  on?  Yoe  know 
that  Porv  Figures  show  that  6,tfin.(J0n  people  m  the 


I  United  States  are  out  of  work  A  kde  of  this  ■  due  to 
I  mergers  and  conaakdations.  but  moat  of  it  to  curtaded 
buyuig  habitaaf  die  AmerKsn  people 

I  We  are  mcJmrd  to  brheve  there  will  not  be  another  panic 
I  kke  IWfor  1407  d  the  Amencan  people  wdl  uae  thev  aan- 
gymcoBective  action  Bui  we  mil  brieve  in  the  good  old 
Democratic  doctime  that  die  American  people  can  do 
anything  diev  set  out  to  do  So.  d  the  people  chnoar,  they 
can  demoralue  everythuig.  and  one  ^  the  hnrst  chance* 
dwy  have  m  accomphshwig  dua  end,  •  to  bury  thev 
money  and  gug  using  g  for  the  purpoae  for  wftwdi  g  wm 


I  We  don't  think  they  are  gomg  to  do  dua  We  dunk  St. 

I  Petersburg,  being  a  ctom  section  of  the  whole  Uraled 
States,  can  do  a  yob  right  here  wfecK  wjl  be  User  pointed 
to  M  the  kuid  of  movement  dm  entire  country  tned  to 
map  out  of  the  bad  slump  of  1410  What  we  do  here  m 
«v  own  haAwick  can  be  appked  m  OOduidi  Maybe 
g  can  be  done  eaner  here 

I  Nest  week  we*l  give  you  tome  udormabon  on  the 
smal  percentage  of  unemployment  here  m  compared  to 
the  country  at  large,  and  the  great  number  of  coupon 
ckppert  we  have  m  our  midst 


(This  Article  h  Ptihluhcd  At  a  Paid  Adrcriucmcmt  By  30  CilitcHt  amd  Butimcm  Men)  | 


Fim  page  in  series  of  12  advertisements  being  placed  cooperatively  by 
St.  Petersburg  merchants. 


up  its  normal  buying  habits  where  it 
left  off  after  the  stock  market  crash 
last  year,  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  is  running  a  series  of  12  full 
p^e  advertisements  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  mental  barrier  to  normal 
trade.  The  advertisements  are  paid  for 
by  30  citizens  and  business  men  of  the 
city,  and  nowhere  in  the  copy  do  the 
names  of  the  advertisers  appear,  al¬ 
though  a  tag  line  says  that  the  copy  is 
a  paid  advertisement. 

C.  C.  Carr,  Times’  general  manager, 
tyrote  the  series  of  pages  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  his  advertising  department 
could  sell  them  to  merchants  who  would 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  space  without 
actually  having  their  names  appear  at 
the  bottom.  After  the  copy  was  written 
it  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  for 
the  advertising  salesmen. 

“The  salesmen.”  Mr.  Carr  said,  “had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  selling  this 
space  without  the  names  appearing,  the 
thought  being  that  the  pages  would  be 
more  effective  if  the  merchants  were  not 
tied  in  with  the  copy.  We  charged  each 
participant  the  equivalent  of  six  inches 
of  space  for  each  insertion,  and  obtained 
a  total  of  30.” 

The  pages  appear  each  Thursday  in 
the  Times,  each  page  dealing  with  a 
different  phase  of  the  theme. 

The  first  page  carried  the  heading; 
"Why  Not  Do  Our  Part  in  Snapping 
Out  of  This?”,  and  began: 

“You  all  know  what  we  mean  by 
‘this.’  We’re  talking  about  the  depres¬ 
sion,  overproduction,  panic,  whoozit. 


causes  of  the  depression — "We’re  in¬ 
clined  to  think  there  are  several  causes, 
and  it  is  with  just  one  of  these  we  will 
deal.  By  the  way,  it’s  the  only  one  we 
can  do  anything  about  immediately  as 
individuals.” 

The  copy  quoted  a  “well  known  finan¬ 
cial  authority”  to  the  effect  that  “no 
small  part  of  our  present  trouble  is  due 
to  mental  attitude  of  that  portion  of  the 
general  public  which  had  not  been  af¬ 
fected  in  their  regular  income.” 


*97,946 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

JULY,  1930 

'The  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the  I 
month  of  June,  1930,  was 
195,118. 

Everything  in  Baltimore  j 

Bevel ves  Aroutid 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


“These  folks  are  just  plumb  scared 
for  no  reason  at  all,”  the  copy  continued. 
“A  lot  of  salaried  men  who  heard  their 
bosses  talk  soberly  about  market  drops, 
call  money  rates,  general  business  pros¬ 
pects  and  so  forth,  decided  it  was  time  to 
adopt  the  same  complex.” 

After  telling  the  results  of  this  atti¬ 
tude — lessened  production,  unemployment, 
and  so  on,  the  copy  said : 

“We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
will  not  be  another  panic  like  1893  and 
1907  if  the  American  people  will  use  their 
sanity  in  collective  action.  ...  If  the 
people  choose  they  can  demoralize  every¬ 
thing  and  one  of  the  finest  chances  they 
have  of  accomplishing  this  end  is  to  bury 
their  money  and  quit  using  it  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.” 

A  box  at  the  top  of  the  page  tells 
readers  the  purpose  of  the  series.  “This 
series,”  it  says,  “might  properly  be 
classed  as  lead  editorials  and  published 
on  the  editorial  page.  However  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  .  .  .  feel  that  they 
are  of  such  importance  that  they  should 
occupy  full  page  space.  They  have  co¬ 
operated  with  us  to  make  it  possible  to 
give  you  this  series  in  the  form  of  a  full 
page  display.” 

The  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  reads:  “This  article  is  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  paid  advertisement  by  30 
citizens  and  business  men.” 


CANADIAN  GROUP  TO  MEET 


Advertising  Managers  Will  Gather  in 
Banff,  Aug.  11—12 — Imrie  to  Speak 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  Daily  Newspapers  Advertising 
Managers  Association  will  be  held  Aug. 
11-12  at  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff, 
Alta.  Practically  every  daily  newspaper 
in  western  Canada  is  a  member  of  this 
group.  It  was  formed  12  years  ago 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
cooperative  advertising  campaign  financed 
by  the  western  papers  to  advertise  die 
western  market  to  national  advertisers. 

A  feature  of  this  year’s  convention 
will  be  a  competition  among  members  for 
a  trophy  offered  by  A.  W.  Moscarella, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune.  The  trophy  will  be  awarded 
to  the  member  submitting  the  best  plan 
used  by  his  paper  during  the  year  for 
promoting  the  sale  of  advertising  space. 

John  M.  Imrie,  publisher  of  the 
Ednumton  Journal  will  be  a  special 
speaker  at  the  convention. 

Officers  of  the  Association  are: 
President,  Alex  T.  Stewart,  Victoria 
(B.C.)  Colonist;  vice-president,  T.  Roy 
Osborne,  Medicine  Hat  News;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Curtis  A.  Smith,  Winnipeg 
Free  Press. 


HUCKLE  SOLE  OWNER 


Buys  Interest  of  His  Partners  in 
Cadillac  (Mich.)  News 

T.  O.  Huckle,  publisher  of  the 
Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News  since 
1926,  has  acquired  complete  ownership 
of  the  paper  with  the  purchase  of  stock 
held  by  his  partners.  Huckle,  together 
with  Frank  Moses,  of  the  Marshall 


QUITS  DAILY  FIELD 

Started  two  months  ago  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  Democrat  newspaper,  the  Princeton 
(W.Va.)  Mercer  Daily  Recorder,  has 
announced  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
published  only  on  Wednesday  and  Sun¬ 
day  mornings.  An  editorial  gave  lack 
of  support  as  the  reason  for  the  change. 
Two  weeklies,  the  Princeton  Observer 
and  the  Princeton  News,  also  serve  the 
field. 


(Mich.)  Chronicle,  and  W.  S.  Kennedy, 
publisher  of  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Re¬ 
corder,  bought  the  Cadillac  News  and 
have  run  it  jointly  for  four  years. 

A  new  plant  for  the  paper  will  be  built 
immediately.  Ground  for  the  structure 
was  broken  .^ug.  2. 


EDITING  LABOR  PAPER 

Edward  Webb,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  was 
recently  appointed  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Labor  Netiv,  succeeding  Ernest 
J.  Nichols. 


SLASHED  PRICES 

Now  and  then  a  real  bargain  is  offered, 
but  no  one  expects  bargains  every  day. 

Slashed  prices  generally  denote  slashed 
quality. 

The  cheap  price  of  a  cheap  mat  will 
never  enable  a  publisher  to  produce  a 
well  printed  paper. 

Certifieds  are  sold  at  the  lowest  price 
consistent  with  their  quality,  and  are 
helping  over  400  publishers  to  produce 
well  printed  papers  day  in  and  day  out. 

A  case  of  500  Certifieds  will  demonstrate 
Certified  quality  much  better  than  words 
ever  can  describe  it. 

Forget  price !  T ry  quality !  It  pays ! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  ^  New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  UC.\. 
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The  Monotype  System 

^  Stands  Alone  in  Its  Ability  to  Meet  the  Particular 

^  Needs  of  Any  Composing  Room,  Large  or  Small 


The  diversity  of  products  of  the 
Monotype  family  of  type-casting 
and  strip-material  making  machines 
enables  each  composing  room  to 
find  in  the  Monotype  System  a 
complete  answer  to  its  partic¬ 
ular  requirements.  For  instance, 
many  small-city  dailies  Find  one 
Monotype  Type-&-Rule  Caster 
provides  all  the  type,  decorative 
material,  rules,  leads  and  slugs 
needed  to  set  display  ads  and 
heads;  larger  papers  operate  one 
or  two  Typecasters  and  Mono¬ 
type  Material  Making  Machines, 
while  many  big-city  papers  use 
the  Monotype  Giant  Caster  and 
several  Monotype  Typecasters 
and  Material  Making  Machines. 


THE  MONOTYPE  SYSTEM 
IS  BUILT  ON  THE 
UNIT  BASIS 


TYPE-A-RULE  CASTER 
Makes  Type  and  Decorative  Material 
up  to  36  Point,  Rules,  Leads  and  Slugs 
in  All  Sizes  from  2  to  1 S  Point. 


MATERIAL  MAKING  MACHINE 
Makes  Design  Borders,  Rules,  Leads 
and  Slugs  in  Strips  or  Cut  to  Measure; 
Single-Column  Want-Ad  Rules,  Cut- 
Off  Dashes,  Leads  and  Slugs. 


GIANT  CASTER 

Makes  Type  from  24  to  72  Point,  and 
Metal  Furniture  from  18  to  72  Point. 


That  system  of  setting  newspaper 
display  advertisements  is  the  best 
which  produces  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  typographic  results  in  the  least 
time  at  the  lowest  total  expense. 
^  Approximately  eight  hundred 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  now  operate 
Monotypes  for  casting  type  and 
decorative  and  spacing  material 
for  use  in  setting  display  adver¬ 
tisements  by  hand.  These  news¬ 
papers  not  only  set  better  looking 
and  consequently  more  effective 
advertisements  than  can  possibly 
be  produced  by  methods  which 
do  not  include  single  types,  they 
also  find  the  Monotype  System 
the  fastest  and  most  economical. 


Newspapers  usins  the  Monotype  Stock  Market  System  are  on  the  street  with  complete 
Market  Reports  up  to  half  an  hour  quicker  than  those  depending  on  any  other  method. 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Monotype  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(Composed  in  Monotype  Sans-Serif  Light,  No.  329;  Bold.  No  3.^0.  and  Lined,  No.  430 
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REPORTERS  JOINED  RANKS  OF  JOBLESS 
TO  WRITE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Girl  Society  Writer  Worked  as  Waitress  and  Scrubbed  Floors — 
Man  Milked  Cows  and  Helped  on  Farm — No 
White  Collar  Jobs  Available 

A  GIRL  society  reporter  turned  wait-  seeking  work  at  every  plant.  He  ended 
ress,  washed  dishes  in  a  restaurant  the  day  by  being  hired  to  wash  an  auto- 
and  scrubbed  floors  as  a  housekeeper,  mobile  for  the  president  of  a  concern, 
while  a  feature  writer  became  farmhand,  For  this  he  was  given  $2  and  the  promise 
hobo  and  garbage  collector  to  investigate  of  a  job  at  50  cents  an  hour. 


H.  Eric  Liljeholm  became  a  farmhand  for  a  day  and  helped  milk  the  cows 
as  one  of  his  experiences  in  writing  a  series  of  stories  for  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News  on  the  unemployment  situation. 


employment  conditions  for  a  series  of 
stories  completed  this  week  in  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Ei’ening  News,  a  Frank  E. 
Gannett  daily. 

Miss  Zoe  Barclay  Fales  and  H.  Eric 
Liljeholm  each  were  given  $10  and  the 
assignment  to  go  out  and  find  a  job.  To¬ 
day  they  are  both  thanking  Walter  P. 
Plummer,  editor  of  the  News,  for  the 
most  unusual  experiences  they  ever  have 
had.  It  was  Mr.  Plummer’s  idea  to  find 
out  just  what  the  unemployment  situation 
in  Alljany  was  like  and  tell  readers  about 
it  in  a  frank  way. 

The  series  of  stories  written  by  Miss 
Fales  and  Mr.  Liljeholm  have  aroused 
considerable  comment,  nearly  all  favor¬ 
able.  Miss  Fales  reported  that  every¬ 
where  she  went  people  were  considerate 
and  she  got  along  on  her  $10.  Mr.  Lilje¬ 
holm  concluded,  after  his  experiences, 
that  a  single  man  co'uld  exist. 

,  Mr.  Liljeholm  described  his  experi¬ 
ences  briefly  as  follows ; 

“1  visited  a  hospital,  stores,  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  industrial  plants,  farms. 
I  comb^  the  wharves  for  work.  I  rang 
doorl)ells.  I  joined  the  City  Hall  ‘bread’ 
line.  I  mingled  with  the  roving  down 
and  outers. 

“I  got  work.  I  washed  a  man’s  auto¬ 
mobile.  I  worked  on  a  farm.  I  got  two 
other  labor  jobs. 

“From  my  varied  experience,  I  gather 
it  is  not  n^essary  to  starve.  .Assuming 
the  role  of  Ia1)orer  in  blue  overalls  and 
shirt,  I  found  I  could  pick  up  Ofld  jobs. 

“Rut  in  the  role  of  a  ‘white  collar’ 
worker  out  of  a  job,  I  could  not  find 
one  opening. 

“What  a  man  out  of  work  with  a  fam¬ 
ily  dependent  upon  him  would  do.  I  do 
not  know.  Maybe  the  majority  of  such 
persons  have  savings  to  fall  back  upon. 

“What  a  single  man  can  do  is,  I  find, 
what  I  did — exist.’’ 

On  his  first  day  out,  Liljeholm  be¬ 
came  a  farm  hand  and  collector  of  gar¬ 
bage  at  $10  a  week  with  board.  He 
spent  a  sleepless  night  at  the  farm  and 
awoke  at  3  a.  m.  to  clean  stables  and 
help  with  the  milking.  Later  he  collected 
garbage,  but  quit  the  job  at  noon,  then 
wandered  to  a  park  and  went  to  sleep 
with  hoboes.  He  was  whacked  bv  a 
policeman.  Finally  he  took  refuge  in  a 
“flop”  house. 

One  day.  Mr.  Liljeholm  reported,  he 
walked  miles  in  the  industrial  district. 


Eventually  the  reporter  sought  work 
from  house  to  house,  and  by  strange  co¬ 
incidence  he  was  offered  a  lawn  mowing 
job  by  a  wo.iian  whom  he  learned  later 
to  be  the  wile  of  Ralph  Record,  editorial 
writer  of  the  News. 

Wearing  last  year’s  “leftovers”  and 
carrying  a  battered  suitcase.  Miss  Fales 
started  her  quest  for  employment  by 
scanning  the  want  advertisements.  She 
eventually  was  hired  as  a  waitress,  a 
housekeeper  and  at  odd  jobs. 

“I  made  40  applications  for  work  and 
obtained  two  jobs,”  Miss  Fales  related. 
“I  found  Albany  was  hospitable,  kind  and 
sympathetic  to  a  girl  out  of  work.” 


NEW  DAILY  TO  START 


Publishing  Company  in  Muscatine, 
la..  Incorporated  for  $150,000 

The  Progressive  Publishing  Company 
of  Muscatine,  la.,  has  been  incorporated 
for  $1.30.000  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  and 
will  publish  a  new  evening  newspaper 
the  first  edition  of  which  is  expected  to 
come  off  the  press  in  October. 

Norman  Raker,  publisher  of  the  TXT 
Mafiazinc,  is  president  of  the  Progressive 
Publishing  Company.  Murray  E.  King, 
formerly  with  various  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  is  vice-president ;  J.  C.  Wilson, 
formerly  with  the  Riverside  (la.)  Daily, 
treasurer,  and  Rennie  Bellows,  secre- 
tarv. 

Construction  tni  a  new  three-story  plant 
has  begun.  International  News  S<‘rvice 
has  been  contracted  for,  and  a  32-page 
press  purchased,  it  is  announced. 

The  entire  editorial  staff  has  not  yet 
been  selected. 

LUNN  RETURNING 

Malcolm  S.  Lunn,  circulation  director 
of  the  Xeti’  York  American  and  H^Tiiinn 
Jourtwl,  was  to  return  to  New  York, 
Friday,  -Aug.  8,  aboard  the  S.  S.  Barbara, 
after  several  weeks  in  South  America. 
He  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  his 
wife  and  daughter. 


BANCROFT  HOST  TO  EMPLOYES 

Hugh  Bancroft,  publisher  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  News  Record,  was  host  July  28  to 
more  than  300  employes  of  that  publi¬ 
cation  at  his  home  in  Cohasset.  After 
an  entertainment  the  party  went  to  a 
hotel  in  Boston  for  the  annual  banquet. 


0 


WILD  HORSES  WRECK 
EDITOR’S  CAR 

WO  hit-and-run  horses  last 
week  almost  sent  to  the  scrap- 
heap  an  editor  who  has  gone 
through  airplane  crashes  and  au¬ 
tomobile  wrecks  unscathed.  The 
horses,  fresh  and  wild  off  the 
ranges  of  Montana,  leaped  on  top 
of  the  car  of  James  W.  Irwin,  as¬ 
sistant  to  F.  G.  Bonfils,  publisher 
of  the  Denver  Post,  and  crushed 
and  tore  the  body  of  the  machine 
from  the  frame. 

The  accident  occurred  near 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  during  the 
Frontier  Days  celebration.  Irwin 
escaped  with  bruises.  With  him 
were  John  A.  Bruner,  news  editor 
of  the  Cheyenne  Tribune,  who 
suffered  side  injuries,  and  E.  C. 
McDermott,  Omaha,  who  incurred 
a  broken  arm. 

Irwin’s  hobby  is  flying  and  he 
has  been  through  many  sensational 
happenings  while  touring  the  east 
and  west  by  plane. 


SCRUBBING  FOR  STORY 


CORRECTION 

A  recent  story  in  Editor  &  Pi  bi.i.shf.r 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League  erroneously  referred 
to  the  editors’  host  as  George  H.  Mead. 
George  W.  Mead,  founder  of  the  George 
\N'.  Mead  Paper  Institute  and  president 
of  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  was  the  name  intended. 
The  editors  met  at  the  George  W.  Mead 
Fishing  Camp,  July  12-15. 


SUTPHIN  GOES  ABROAD 

Edwin  A.  Sutphin,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
sailed  for  Flurope  on  Aug.  9.  He  will 
attend  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberamergau. 
His  traveling  program  includes  trips  to 
Berlin  and  other  parts  of  (jermatHy, 
Paris  and  Holland.  He  expects  to  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York  City  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 


Miss  Zoe  Fales  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News  at  work  as  a  scrub¬ 
woman  in  one  of  her  tasks  encoun¬ 
tered  while  inve.stigating  unemploy¬ 
ment  conditions. 


THIRTY  YEARS  A  COLUMNIST 


Jay  E.  House  Tells  Dissenting  Readers 
to  “Laugh  That  Off” 

Jay  E.  House,  of  the  PhiladclNiia 
Public  Ledger,  celebrated  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  his  column  “On  Second 
Thought”  Aug.  6. 

Commenting  on  the  anniversary  he 
said : 

“This  column  starts  on  its  thirtieth 
year  today.  If  you  think,  as  you  may 
very  well  do,  that  it  is  stupid,  inane, 
uninteresting  and  dull,  try  to  laugh 
that  off.” 


Publisher !  Assistant  Publisher ! 
General  Manager!  Business  Manager! 

Young  man  of  splendid  background  with 
early  editorial  training  in  metropolitan 
and  country  fields,  with  achievements  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  newspapers,  desires  to  take 
charge  of  or  assist  in  management  of  news¬ 
paper  which  is  not  making  proper  showing, 
or  to  take  over  duties  of  publisher  who  de¬ 
sires  to  devote  his  time  to  other  interests,  and 
has  no  one  on  his  staff  capable  of  offering 
complete  relief. 

I  have  some  money,  but  frankly  am  no  capi¬ 
talist.  I  am  looking  for  connection  with 
someone  who  already  has  his  money  investetl 
and  who  needs  someone  with  youth  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  help  realize  the  most  on  it. 

I  am  aggressive,  but  tactful  and  can  win  loy¬ 
alty  of  staff  and  community;  and  can  clear 
up  a  flisorganized.  rotten  situation.  CAN 
ESTABLISH  RECORDS  FOR  ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION.  Splendid  references.  Married. 

Will  go  anywhere  if  right  opportunity. 

If  you  have  misgivings  about  a  ^^blind  ad" 
communicate  with  L.  B.  Palmer,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  270  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Otherwise  address  Box  A-,'576, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

All  communications  will  be  treated  in  strictest 
confidence. 


Better  Business  in  1930 

If  there  is  reasonable  probability  in  the  “law  of  averages”,  or  truth  in  the  eX' 
pression:  “history  repeats  itself”  the  following  averages  and  historical  repetitions 
will  be  heartening  and  encouraging  not  only  to  newspaper  publishers  but  other 
business  executives. 

In  the  15  years  between  Jan.  1,  1915  and  Dec.  31,  1929  the  estimated  annual 
appropriations  for  national  newspaper  advertising  have  averaged  $175,000,000 
per  year.  The  range  extends  from  $55,000,000  in  1915  to  an  all  time  high  of 
$260,000,000  in  1929.  There  have  been  just  three  years  in  which  the  volume 
has  declined  compared  with  the  immediately  preceding  year. 

The  first  decrease  came  in  1921  following  the  skyrocket  after^war  boom  of  1920. 
Newspaper  appropriations  volume  declined  just  10%;  from  $200,000,000  to 
$180,000,000. 

The  second  decline  occurred  during  1924  when  national  newspaper  investment 
decreased  lVi%;  from  $205,000,000  in  1923  to  a  flat  $200,000,000  in  1924. 

The  third  down-wave  came  in  1927  when  6V4%  less  money  was  appropriated  for 
national  space  in  newspapers  than  in  1926;  $240,000,000  to  $225,000,000. 

In  1929  when  the  new  all-time  record  was  reached  it  was,  nearly  11%  more  than 
during  1928. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  decrease 
in  1930  it  will  not  exceed  10%  from  the  1929  record,  and  this  means  that  1930  at 
least  will  equal  the  volume  of  1928  when  $235,000,000  went  into  national  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Lest  we  think  that  235  whole  million  dollars  is  small  compared  with  260  millions — 
we  should  remember  that  the  235  millions  of  1928  was  10  millions  larger  than  in 
1927. 

Newspaper  publishers  who  want  their  share  of  this  year's  business  should  join 
their  300  contemporaries  who  regularly  tell  national  advertisers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  about  their  markets,  coverages  and  achievements  through  the 
one  and  only  medium  which  is  tuned  to  the  exact  requirements  of  newspaper 
advertising,  namely: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

17CX)  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


Si 


RADIO  REQUEST  DENIED 


PARIS  DAILY  MARKS 
50TH  BIRTHDAY 


COAST  DAILY  WON  SAFETY  CAMPAIGN 


U.  S.  Commission  Disapproves  Plans 
of  Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth  Stations 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  7 — The 
Federal  Radio  Commission  has  denied 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  Journal, 
operator  of  broadcasting  station  WFAA 
authority  to  use  telephone  circuits  to  con¬ 
nect'  the  studios  of  that  station  with  the 
studio  of  WBAP,  of  Fort  Worth.  It 
was  the  plan  of  the  two  stations  to 
broadcast  each  other’s  programs. 

At  the  same  time  the  commission  re¬ 
ceived  requests  for  assignment'  of  licenses 
to  two  publishing  houses.  The  City  of 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  requested  authority 
to  assign  the  license  of  station  KWWG 
to  the  Brownsville  Herald  Publishing 
Company,  while  the  IVisconsin  State 
Journal  asked  permission  to  assign  the 
license  of  station  WISJ,  at  Beloit,  Wis., 
to  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 


L’lntransigeant  Was  Founded  July  1$ 
1880 — Has  Conducted  Many 
Campaigns  to  Aid 
Workers 


{Special  to  Editoi  &  Pubushes) 

Paris. — L’lntransigeant,  popular  Paris 
evening  newspaper,  claiming  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  5(X),000  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  first 
issue  appeared  July  15,  1880,  three  days 
after  the  return  of  its  founder,  the 
famous  Henri  Rochefort,  from  exile. 
Appearing  in  its  early  days  on  four  pages, 
it  now  runs  to  10,  12,  14  and  16  pages, 
which,  while  that  may  not'  sound  muti 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  large  number 
of  pages  for  a  newspaper  printed  in 
France. 

The  progress  of  the  Intransigeant  in 
recent  years  is  largely  due  to  the  work 
of  its  managing  editor  M.  Leon  Bailby, 
his  daily  article  of  about  six  to  eight 
hundred  words  being  widely  read. 

Appeal  to  the  woman  reader  is  also 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Intransigeant, 
and  features  of  feminine  interest'  are 
many.  Not  only  fashions  and  home  re¬ 
cipes,  but  news  of  interest  to  women  is 
given  a  prominent  place  and  an  able 
woman  reporter  is  a  regular  contributor 
to  its  columns. 

The  Intransigeant  has  many  campaigns 
of  the  high  public  service,  among  them 
the  fight  for  the  eight-hour  day  for 
workers,  suppression  of  night  labor  in 
those  trades  where  it  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  plans  for  better  housing. 
Fine  work  has  also  been  done  in  pro¬ 
viding  summer  rest  homes  for  girl 
stenographers  and  holiday  camps  for  war 
orphans. 


REPUDIATES  INTERVIEW 


Utica  Safety  Commissioner  Denies 

Statement — Reporters  Stand  Pat 

With  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
Isaac  C.  Flint  repudiating  an  interview 
published  in  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  of  July  23,  in  which  he  was 
reported  as  saying  he  was  against  clos¬ 
ing  Utica  resorts  unless  they  became  “too 
bold,”  and  the  reporters  who  obtained 
the  interview  sticking  to  their  affidavits 
as  to  its  accuracy,  the  incident  appar¬ 
ently  has  come  to  a  close. 

The  day  after  the  interview  was 
printed,  Moses  G.  Hubbard,  Utica  attor¬ 
ney  and  civic  leader,  asked  that  Flint  re¬ 
sign  if  he  was  correctly  quoted.  Flint 
at  first  said  the  interview  misrepresented 
his  sentiments  and  later,  in  response  to 
a  public  letter  from  Hubbard  containing 
five  direct  questions  on  his  views,  repu¬ 
diated  it. 

The  Observer- Dispatch  is  continuing 
its  crusade  against  vice  conditions. 


Otis  Cartwright,  reporter  (left),  and  Herman  Bryant,  chief  photographer,  for 
the  San  Francisco  Sews,  equipped  with  safety  lamps  for  their  inspection  trip 
into  Mitchell  Bore  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  system  where  12  men  were 
killed  in  a  natural  gas  explosion. 

The  San  Francisco  News  recently  Cartwright  and  Bryant  went  5,000  feet 
won  a  campaign  for  the  city  to  aban-  into  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  obtained 
don  its  “dollars  over  lives”  policy  on  pictures  and  data  of  the  conditions  un- 
Hetch  Hetchy,  the  city’s  water  system.  der  which  the  men  were  forced  to  work. 

Seven  men  were  killed  June  9  when  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
natural  gas  exploded  in  a  mile-deep  tun-  safety  experts  called  the  city  engineer’s 
nel  under  construction  as  a  part  of  the  office  to  account  for  not  installing  safety 
water  system.  equipment  months  before. 

The  News  dispatched  Lionel  Houser  Affidavits  which  Reporters  Houser, 

and  Ted  Smith  to  the  tunnel  to  make  a  Cassell,  Wing,  Templeton  Peck,  Richard 
full  investigation  of  conditions.  Houser  Chase  and  Cartwright  obtained  from 
obtained  affidavits  and  first-hand  stories  miners  were  never  disproved, 
showing  conditions  of  negligence.  Smith  Now  the  safety  measures  which  the 
obtained  photographs  showing  miners  News  first  show^  to  be  lacking  in  the 
being  compelled  by  their  foremen  to  vio-  water  project  have  been  ordered  in- 
late  safety  laws.  stalled  by  the  city  supervisors. 

“This  is  a  high-ball  job  and  we  have 

to  make  speed  or  be  fired,”  the  miners  NEWS  MEN  PROTECTED 

said.  - 

Day  after  day,  the  News  condemned  New  Oakland  Ordinance  Aimed  at 

Then,  on  July  17,  after  the  News’  ex-  Prosecution  will  face  anyone  attached 
pose  of  conditions  on  the  water  system,  to  the  Oakland,  Cal.  Airport  who 
12  more  men  were  killed  in  another  ex-  “roughs”  newspaper  men  or  news 
plosion  that  happened  not  far  from  the  photographers,  it  is  announced, 
scene  of  the  first  fatal  blast.  Orders  against  molesting  press  workers 

Harvey  Wing,  and  Lennie  Cassell,  re-  were  issued  by  G.  M.  Turner,  superin¬ 
porters,  covered  the  story  on  the  morn-  tendent,  following  enactment  of  an 
ing  and  the  night  after  the  explosion,  ordinance  by  the  Port  of  Oakland 
pictures  taken  by  Herman  Bryant,  chief  directed  at  such  tactics.  The  ordinance 
photographer,  were  rushed  to  the  News  was  passed  following  protests  that  news- 
by  plane  from  Livermore  where  the  blast  paper  men  were  handled  roughly  when 
happened.  they  tried  to  cover  air  accidents. 

Otis  Cartwright  was  sent  to  follow-up  ...  ^ 

and  get  data  on  laxity  in  following  TOOK  RIDE  IN  DIRIGIBLE 
safety  rules  and  actual  conditions  in  the  Among  those  taking  “skyrides”  in  the 
tunnel.  Goodyear  dirigible  Mayflower  recently 

That  afternoon  Cartwright  and  Bryant  from  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  airport  at 
got  stories  and  pictures  of  belated  safety  Seekonk,  Mass.,  were  Charles  E.  Sevigny, 
measures  being  taken  at  the  bore.  The  business  manager  of  the  Fall  River 
precautions,  the  News  pointed  out,  would  (Mass.)  Herald  News  and  David  C. 
have  saved  19  lives  if  they  had  been  Stewart,  national  advertising  manager  of 
done  in  time.  the  Herald  News. 


JOURNAL  NAMES  “SPECIAL” 

The  Keystone  Motorist  has  named  Ne¬ 
ville  and  Hitchings,  1606  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  its  national  representative. 


o  Doctoring 


Moricy  Mats  are  ready  for  molding  when 
taken  from  the  case,  without  being  doc¬ 
tored  by  the  stereotyper.  No  oil,  powder, 
facing  or  other  treatment  is  required. 

An  Autoplate  Machine  does  not  require 
doctoring  to  make  it  work  right.  Neither 
should  a  mat. 


The  Publisher  s'^uildingTrohlem 


2  hu  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Morley  Mats 


ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BT 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Turning  That  ^^Slack  Business’’ 
Corner — in  the  SOUTH 

Southern  cotton  now  is 
being  received  for  gin¬ 
ning.  Peach  and  other 
fruit  crops  are  “up  and 
coming”  in  various  South¬ 
ern  districts.  The  largest 
tobacco  shipment  ever 
sent  abroad — a  cargo  of 
6,000  hogsheads  ordered 
by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment — recently  sailed  out 
of  a  Southern  port.  Re¬ 
tail  trade  in  the  Southern 
seaboard  states  for  May 
was  better  than  for  that  period  a  year  ago,  according  to  a  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  report. 

All  the  above  items  make  for  better  business,  more  “spendable 
income”  throughout  the  great  mass  market  that  is  the  South — 

even  though  this  is  the  time  when  “slack  business,”  “summer  dull¬ 
ness,”  and  other  “contributary  causes”  make  the  path  of  the  national 
advertiser  in  search  of  “better  business” — anything  but  an  easy  one. 

But  once  the  corner  of  “slack  business”  can  be  turned,  the  path 
becomes  easy.  Why  not  get  by  this  critical  point? 

It  can  be  done  successfully  in  these  14  important  Southern  cities,  by  “following 
through”  with  the  papers  here  listed.  Any  special  information  regarding  local  condi¬ 
tions  gladly  will  be  furnished  on  application  at  their  offices. 


Circu¬ 

lation 

FLORIDA 

**Daytona  Beach  Newa-Jouraal . 

3,607 

•*PenaacoU  Newt  and  Journal . . 

,..,(EAM) 

16,370 

**Tampa  Tribune  (M)  35,211 . 

ttPalm  Beach  Poit  (M)  10,342 . 

. (S) 

51,928 

. (S) 

10,371 

OBOROIA 

tfAufuata  Chronicle  . . 

. (M) 

16,441 

HAuKuata  Chronicle  . 

. (S) 

17,135 

**Aufuata  Herald  . 

. (E) 

13,883 

**Auciuta  Herald  . 

. (S) 

16,286 

** Macon  Telecraph  . 

. (M) 

28,333 

** Macon  Telegraph  . 

. (8) 

29,081 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

**Oreenaboro  Daily  Newt  . 

. (M) 

36,337 

**Oreanaboro  Daily  Newt . . 

37,696 

2,300 

Linea 

10,000 

Linea 

80UTH  CAROLINA 

Circu¬ 

lation 

2,300 

Linea 

10,000 

Linea 

eeColiunbia  State  . . 

. (M) 

28,224 

.08 

.08 

,06 

.09 

,13(.15S 

.035 

.09 

)  .13(.15S) 

''Columbia  State  . 

. (8) 

29,479 

.08 

.08 

"Oreenrille  Newa  A  Piedmont . 

....(MAE) 

43,480 

.12 

.12 

,07C09S 

)  .07^98) 

. rsi 

30,229 

16,497 

"Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal.., 

....(MAE) 

.08 

.08 

"Spartanburg  Herald  . 

....(EAS) 

20,403 

.09 

.09 

,06 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.03 

VIRGINIA 

"Newport  Newa  Timea-Herald . 

. (E) 

9,101  I 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

"Newport  Newe  Daily  Preaa . 

....(SAM) 

6,618  1 

.10 

.10 

•  10 
.10 

ttRoanoke  Timea  A  World  Newt... 

....(MAE) 

33,997 

.11 

.11 

ttRoanoke  Timea  . 

. (8) 

24,043 

.08 

.08 

"Staunton  Newe  Leader  (M).  Leader . (B) 

7,342 

.043 

.043 

.11 

.10 

"A.  B.  C.  Publiahera’  Statement, 

March  31, 

1930. 

.11 

.10 

ttGoTemment  Statement,  April  1, 

1930. 

AGENCIES  AFFILIATE 


URGES  NEW  PRODUCTS 


DOWNTOWN  OFFICE  OPENED 


WITH  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P-  McDonald— 


Agency  President  Says  They  Will  Scholts  Firm  of  Los  Angeles  Co-op. 

Give  Public  A  Reason  To  Buy  erating  With  Ferry-Hanly  Company 

Business  is  available  for  those  who  go  The  Scholts  Advertising  Service  of  Los 
after  it  hard  enough,  Arthur  H.  Kudner,  Angeles  has  become  affiliated  with  the 
president  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  de-  Ferry-Hanly  Company,  national  adver- 
clared  Aug.  6  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  tising  agency  with  offices  in  New  York, 
for  his  ranch  in  New  Mexico.  Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  The  connec- 

A  majority  of  the  accounts  handled  tion  is  a  co-operative  arrangement  where¬ 
by  his  company,  he  declared,  showed  busi-  by  each  organization  retains  its  separate 
ness  gains  during  the  first  six  months  of  identity  while  utilizing  the  facilities  of 
1930  while  only  alx)ut  one-third,  showed  the  other  company  to  render  additional 
decreases.  service  to  clients. 

“While  I  believe,”  Mr.  Kudner  said.  The  Scholts  organization  is  headed  by 
“that  the  second  six  months  will  show  William  G.  Scholts  who  is  president  of 
improvement,  satisfactory  business  will  the  Sales  Managers  Association  of  Los 
depend  largely  on  the  pressure  brought  Angeles  and  a  director  of  the  Los  An- 
to  bear  to  make  sales.  geles  Advertising  Club. 

“The  real  necessity,  I  believe,  is  for 
manufacturers  to  issue  new  products, 
different  in  design  and  purpose,  which 
will  antiquate  existing  products.  The 
consumer,  thus,  can  be  shown  real  rea¬ 
sons  for  buying.  Prosperity  during  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  built  up  through 
styles  more  than  utility.  Better  things 
must  be  put  on  the  market.” 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Names  Execu¬ 
tives  in  New  Manhattan  Branch 

The  new  downtown  New  Y’ork  office 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
was  oi^ned  Aug.  4,  at  150  Broadway,  to 
serve  its  clients  in  the  lower  Manhattan 
district. 

The  executives  in  active  charge  so  far 
announced  are  Henry  C.  Flower,  Jr., 
John  Harmon  and  William  D.  Kennedy, 

Mr.  h'lower  is  New  York  head  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  international  or¬ 
ganization  with  27  offices  in  foreign 
cities. 

Mr.  Harmon  leaves  his  post  of  account 
executive  at  the  Doremus  Company  to 
assume  charge  of  new  issues  and  general 
financial  advertising.  He  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  17  years  in  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  work  in  the  financial  district. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  formerly  assistant  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  will  continue  to 
specialize  in  institutional  advertising,  re¬ 
maining  account  executive  to  the  Irving 
Trust  Company. 

New  Client*  For  Chicago  Agency 

Affiliated  Hotels  Bureau,  a  group  com¬ 
prising  14  hotels  in  Detroit,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Boston, 
New  York,  Bnxiklyn  and  Philadelphia, 
has  engaged  Vanderhoof  &  Co.  of 
Chicago  to  conduct  a  newspaper  and 
radio  campaign.  Hlackstone  Institute, 
Chicago,  publisher  of  Modern  American 
I^w  Library,  has  engaged  Vanderhoof 
to  direct  the  advertising  of  its  non-resi¬ 
dent  law  courses.  Magazines,  radio 
programs  and  class  publications  will  be 
used. 


New  Bleker  Account* 

The  Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York.,  has  been  appointed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  for  the  G.  R.  Kinney 
shoe  stores.  It  has  also  obtained  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Mauboussin,  jewelers  of  Paris, 
France,  with  a  shop  at  No.  33  East  Slst 
street.  New  York.  The  agency’s  presi- 
dent,  Henry  Blackman  Sell  is  sailing 
Popp  Join*  A<lverti*ing  Service  Aug.  27  on  the  He  de  France  for  Europe 
Frank  H.  Popp,  formerly  general  in  the  interest  of  new  clients, 
manager  for  the  Auburn  Automobile 
Company’s  Chicago  distributing  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  assistant  sales  manager  of 
Moon  Gardner  Motors  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  Advertising  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  740  Rush  Street. 


James  R.  Adams 


Cartier  Start*  Own  Bu*ine** 

Charles  J.  Cartier,  associated  with  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspapers  for  fourteen 
years,  has  started  an  advertising  business 
under  his  own  name  at  Passaic,  N.  J. 
.  Cartier  was  formerly  sales  and  adver- 

Uhlenhart  Change*  Agencie*  tising  manager  for  the  Century,  Murray 
Lloyd  R.  Uhlenhart,  for  the  last  four  and  Zuckerman  Newspaper  Services  and 
years  partner  in  the  Jonas-Uhlenhart  also  associated  with  the  New  York  Home 
Advertising  Agency,  Los  Angeles,  has  News,  Globe  and  American. 

joined  the  Botsford-Constantine  Com-  - 

pany.  Pacific  Coast  agency.  He  has  Mahoney  Touring  Ea*t 

been  appointed  an  account  executive.  Leo  J.  Mahoney,  an  executive  of  the 

— ~ - ,  James  Houlihan  Inc.  advertising  agency, 

Ellison  Transferred  is  now  on  a  tour  of  the  East  for  the 

Paul  S.  Ellison,  advertising  manager  purpose  of  making  a  survey  upon  which 
of  the  Brunswick- Balke-Collender  Com-  the  advertising  campaign  of  Alameda 
pany  has  been  transferred  to  New  York  County,  Cal.,  will  be  based.  The 
where  he  will  serve  the  Brunswick  Houlihan  agency  has  charge  of  the 
Radio  Corporation.  county’s  1930u31  campaign. 


'T'HIRTY  million  dollars’  worth  of  ad- 
vertising  copy  has  run  from  the  versa¬ 
tile  quill  of  James  R.  Adams.  His  slants 
have  leaped  from  autos  to  pianos,  over¬ 
alls,  fishing  tackle,  furnaces,  banks,  cor¬ 
respondence  courses,  radios,  talking  ma¬ 
chines,  fences,  airplanes,  public  utilities. 

Nine  months  ago  he  qualified  for  the 
job  of  directing  the  copy  department  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Inc.,  Uetrott, 
through  his  solid  copy  work  on 
Studebaker,  Ford,  Lincoln,  Firestone, 
Chevrolet,  and  other  well-known  automo¬ 
tive  products.  His  principal  account  now 
is  Chevrolet  Motor  Company. 

Before  he  got  into  the  advertising 
agency  business,  Jimmie  Adams  put  in  a 
few  years  as  a  reporter  on  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  He  was  born  on 
a  farm  in  Knox  County,  Ind.  Later,  he 
taught  school  in  w'inter  and  attended  uni¬ 
versity  during  vacations,  but  did  not 
graduate  due  to  an  abnormal  aversion  to 
mathematics.  The  folks  intended  him  for 
a  lawyer,  but  the  newspaper  bug  stung 
him  and  the  fever  for  authorship  got  a 
stranglehold  on  him.  For  seven  years  he 
The  McCann  Company  of  Pittsburgh  has  bwn  mastering  the  subtleties  and  in- 

has  retained  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & . 

Osborn,  Inc.,  as  advertising  counsel.  The 
company  operates  a  single  store  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  purveying  all  varieties  of  food¬ 
stuffs  on  a  cash  and  carry  basis.  Its  an¬ 
nual  sales  run  to  several  million  dollars. 

It  is  understood  that  a  new  program 
of  institutional  advertising,  covering  the 
Pittsburgh  territory,  will  be  inaugurated. 

The  account  will  be  served  from  the 
agency’s  Pittsburgh  office. 

Mxckxy  Join*  C.  C.  Greon 

Richard  H.  Mackay,  who  was  with 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  for  some  time,  has 
been  made  a  memlier  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Charles  C.  Green  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  Y’^ork.  Emerson  W. 

Brefer,  for  the  past  year  with  Street  & 

Finney,  New  York,  and  fomerly  with 
l.angdon-Rand.  Inc.,  and  H.  W.  Kastor 
&  Sons,  Chicago,  has  also  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Green  agency. 


Add*  Three  Account* 

The  Modine  Manufacturing  Company, 
manufacturers  of  automotive  radiators, 
unit  heaters  and  copper  radiation;  the 
Arnold  Electric  Company,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  drink  mixers,  malted  milk  dis- 
l>cnsers  and  other  soda  fountain  equip¬ 
ment,  both  of  Racine,  Wis.,  and  the 
Graver  Tank  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  East  Chicago,  Manufacturers  of 
water  softening,  filtering  equipment  and 
steel  tanks,  have  appointed  the  Dun¬ 
ham  Younggreen  Lesan  Company  to  di¬ 
rect  their  advertising  accounts. 


Woman  Organize*  Agency 

Miss  Maybelle  Weisert  Bustos,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  for  S.  &  E. 
Gump  Company  of  San  Francisco,  has 
opened  her  own  agency  in  San  Francisco 
under  the  name  of  the  Weisert  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 


Wood  Dry  Mats 
Are  Never  On  Vacation 

IT  is  the  day-in-day-out  dependability  of 
Wood  Dry  Mats,  that  tells  of  the  success 
of  Wood  research  and  experiments. 

Publisher  after  publisher  will  tell  you 
proudly  that  he  has  used  Wood  Dry  Mats 
for  a  number  of  years. 


The  first  question 
asked  of  any  other 
feature  service: 

“How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  NEA?" 


Join*  Mathew*on  Staff 

Charlotte  Spenkoch,  has  resigned  from 
Brookmire  Exonomic  Service  in  New 
York  to  join  the  staff  of  Paul  Mathew- 
son,  Inc.,  Chicago  Advertising  Agency 
as  account  executive.  The  Brookmire 
Economic  Service  has  appointed  the 
Mathewson  agency  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising.  Newspapers  and  magazines  will 
be  used. 


WOW 

'  Mnr  J 

mats; 


[WOOD^ 
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Scorcher* 
'64"  Parting 
Powder 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y 
Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blanket* 


Moi*tening 

Equipment 


Toledo  Agency  Change*  Name 

Campbell  Advertising,  Inc.,  of  To¬ 
ledo  has  asked  permission  of  the  state 
to  change  its  name  to  the  Campbell-San- 
ford  Advertising  Company.  The  change 
is  simply  of  title,  ownership  remaining 
with  Glenn  H.  Campbell,  president,  and 
P.  L.  Sanford,  secretary. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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CALIFORNIA  COUNTY  PLEASED  WITH 

results  of  newspaper  campaign 

Alameda  County,  With  But  $100,000  To  Spend,  Picked  Dailies 
Exclusively — First  Copy  Brought  More  Responses  Than 
Previous  Year’s  Advertising 

By  S.  N.  SHERIDAN  and  GEO.  C.  McNUTT 

HOW  can  a  great  community  best  be  The  recommendation  was  so  different^ 
advertised  when  the  appropriation  is  that  it  was  turned  down,  but  the  agency 


limited  to  $100,000? 


It’s  Blossom 
IN  Alameda  Co^ 


‘Right  now 

y  |S««  MiS  fKca  ImUi  ««  adlo»«4  br  »tn 


-Alameda  County 

CALIFORNIA 


still  believed  the  idea  sound.  Its  execu¬ 
tives  conducted  further  research.  They 
were  fully  prepared  for  1930.  They  pre¬ 
sented  facts  and  figures,  pointed  out  the 
flexibility  of  newspapers,  showed  how 
newspapers  would  enable  the  county  to 
present  its  message  to  those  sections 
which  offered  the  greater  number  of  real 
prospects,  drew  comparisons  with  other 
media,  and  answered  all  objections.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors,  which  appropri¬ 
ates  the  funds  for  the  county’s  advertis¬ 
ing,  accepted  Houlihan’s  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Work  began  at  once.  It  was  decided 
to  divide  the  campaign  into  three  sepa¬ 
rate  but  related  units,  namely.  Indus¬ 
trial,  Agricultural  and  Home.  Alameda 
County,  60  miles  across,  containing  a  fine 
harbor,  numerous  airports,  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  center  and  a  rich  agricultural 


area,  could  scarcely  be  advertised  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  all  interests  through  a  single 
campaign. 

The  Industrial  campaign  of  six  adver¬ 
tisements  appearing  at  monthly  intervals 
featured  the  county’s  convenient  air, 
water,  rail  and  highway  transportation; 
the  work-conducive  climate ;  abundant 
and  pure  water  supply;  airports,  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  and  other  factors  making 
the  county  a  desirable  place  in  which  to 
locate  a  family  or  an  industry. 

This  campaign  was  carried  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers:  Detroit  Times,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  New  York  American,  New 
York  Times,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
Chicago  American. 

Each  advertisement  in  both  the  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Agricultural  campaigns  offered 
a  booklet,  thus  providing  a  method  of 
checking  effectiveness.  The  first  adver¬ 
tisement,  which  appeared  early  in  De¬ 
cember,  brought  more  inquiries  that  the 
previous  year’s  entire  campaign  which 
had  been  run  in  business  magazines. 

The  Agricultural  series,  also  of  six  ad¬ 
vertisements,  stressed  favorable  climate, 
rich  soil,  abundant  diversity  and  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  comparatively 
small  acreages.  Only  two  papers  were 
used,  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  Home  campaign  appealed,  without 


begging,  to  local  residents  to  support  lo¬ 
cal  enterprise.  It  sought  to  arouse  the 
inhabitants  from  matter-of-fact  accept¬ 
ance  of  their  community’s  advantages.  If 
called  attention  to  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  and  asked  local  citizens  to 
help  that  campaign  by  sending  proofs  of 
the  advertisements,  obtainable  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  friends  and 
relatives  residing  elsewhere. 

Virtually  every  newspaper  in  the 
county  received  insertions  of  the  six  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Home  series. 

All  advertisements  were  five-column, 
14  inches.  Layouts  and  art  work,  by 
Ellsworth  Adams,  were  bold  in  treat¬ 
ment.  One  layout,  treating  the  commun¬ 
ity’s  aviation  facilities,  was  selected  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  good  art 
work.  Succinct  copy  presented  facts 
without  being  dry.  So  well  done  was 
Alameda  County’s  advertising  that  the 
Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  Association  at 
the  annual  convention  in  Spokane  ad¬ 
judged  it  the  VV^est’s  best  community 
campaign  for  an  appropriation  under 
$150,000. 

But  awards  and  favorable  comments 
do  not  necessarily  presage  advertising 
success.  Nor  does  skilful  execution 
bring  certainty  of  result.  But  brilliant 
execution  coupled  with  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  did  bring  abundant  success  to 
Alameda  County’s  advertising. 


Copy  stressing  agricultural  advan¬ 
tages  of  Alameda  county. 

James  Houlihan,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  answered, 
“Through  the  daily  press.’’  So  well  did 
that  agency  present  the  newspapers’  case 
that  Alameda  County  supervisors 
awarded  it  the  campaign. 

Late  in  June  of  this  year  the  last  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  campaign  appeared 
in  local  newspapers.  It  summed  up  for 
Alameda  County  residents  the  extent 
of  the  campaign  and  urged  them  to  boost 
their  county.  This  advertisement,  like 
the  others,  was  dynamic  in  layout,  con¬ 
cise  and  interestingly  factual  in  copy. 
Results  of  the  entire  campaign  were  a 
vindication  of  Houlihan’s  stand  for 
newspapers. 

Many  community  campaigns  have  used 
newspapers,  particularly  to  feature  vaca¬ 
tion  advantages.  Californians,  Inc.,  is 
now  running  large-size  space  to  promote 
San  Francisco  as  a  vacation  center. 
Puget  Sound  communities  are  doing 
jikewise.  But  Alameda  County,  contain¬ 
ing  the  major  cities  of  Oakland,  Berkeley 
and  Alameda,  besides  a  score  of  smaller 
centers,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  great 
c^munity  to  use  newspapers  as  its  sole 
circulating  medium — to  use  newspapers 
to  carry  its  full  advertising  campaign. 
The  only  other  media  utilized  were  book¬ 
lets  sent  in  response  to  inquiries  from  the 
newspaper  advertisements. 

Two  years  ago  James  Houlihan,  Inc., 
was  asked  along  with  other  local  agen¬ 
cies  to  submit  recommendations  for  an 
Alameda  County  advertising  campaign. 
A  meeting  of  the  plan  board  was  called. 
Said  T.  H.  Moriarty,  copy  chief,  at  that 
meeting,  “Business  magazines  reach  the 
executive,  but  not  the  laborer,  nor  the 
latter's  wife,  nor  the  executive’s  wife. 
Popular  magazines  of  large  circulation 
are  almost  out  of  question — the  appro¬ 
priation  is  insufficient  for  an  effective 
campaign  in  any  of  them.  But  everv- 
body  reads  the  newspapers — big  business 
executives,  their  wives,  farmers  and 
farmer’s  wives,  laborers  and  their  wives, 
the  salaried  man  and  his  family,  in  short, 
everybody.  These  are  the  folks  that 
Alameda  County  should  reach.  I  believe 
that  greater  results  can  be  obtained  from 
a  limited  appropriation  by  using  a  few 
newspapers  of  large  circulation  in  East¬ 
ern  metrojwlitan  centers  than  from  any 
other  medium.’’ 

Houlihan  executives  weighed  the  sug- 
gwtion.  They  agreed  with  their  copy 
chief  and  recommended  newspapers. 


Remember  Way 
when— 


dC 


THEY  RODE  ON  BICYCLES  BUILT  FOR  TWO? 


In  those  days  they  did  their  butcher¬ 
ing  in  cold  weather  because  artificial 
refrigeration  had  not  been  developed. 

In  the  early  days  of  Armour  and 
Company  one  of  the  important  de¬ 
cisions  that  had  to  be  made  each  eve¬ 
ning  was  whether  the  hog  carcasses, 
prepared  that  day,  should  be  kept  out 
in  the  open  air  hanging  space  or 
moved  into  ice-cooled  rooms.  If  the 
weather  was  reasonably  cold,  and  likely 
to  remain  so,  the  carcasses  stayed  out. 
When  there  was  a  sudden  change  of 
temperature  after  working  hours,  the 
night  watchmen  had  to  hurriedly  col¬ 
lect  a  gang  and  move  the  carcasses  into 
the  chill  rooms. 

Off-condition  products  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course  and  10% 
to  20%  loss  was  regarded  as  inevitable. 

Today  the  loss  of  a  single  piece  of 
meat  is  a  tragedy.  Pork  products  are 
kept  under  mechanical  refrigeration 


at  all  times.  The  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained  within  a  degree  of  ideal  and  the 
humidity  is  accurately  controlled. 

Meat  leaves  the  packing  plant  in 
pre-cooled  refrigerator  cars  which  are 
iced  in  transit;  and  at  destination  the 
meat  is  again  placed  in  mechanically 
refrigerated  rooms,  thermostatically 
controlled. 

In  the  old  days  the  public  could 
never  be  certain  of  its  fresh  meat 
supply.  Salted  or  pickled  meat  was 
the  rule  throughout  most  of  the  year. 

Today  it  is  possible  for  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  to  have  fresh,  wholesome 
meat  at  all  times  and  at  all  places,  as 
exemplified  in  Armour  Star  Loins, 
Sweetbreads  and  Calf  Brains.  And 
the  fpiality  is  far  and  beyond  that 
which  obtained 
in  the  days  when 
people  rode  on 

tandem  bicycles.  President 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  ^  COMPANY 


U.  S.  A. 
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NEW  CAMERA  SERVICE  FORMED 

Jules  Geller  and  George  Grogin, 
formerly  of  Camergrams,  this  week,  an¬ 
nounced  establishment  of  a  new  picture 
agency,  Cameranews  Service  Company. 
Victor  Amato  and  Frank  Stich,  also 
formerly  with  Camergrams,  are  mam- 
bers  of  the  staff.  Offices  are  at  33  West 
42nd  street.  New  York. 

LONDON  WRITERS  HERE 

Sir  Percival  Phillips,  London  Daily 
Mail  war  correspondent  who  covered 
the  arrival  of  the  R-lOO  in  Canada,  has 
left  to  visit  relatives  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
his  native  city.  J.  G.  M.  Fairlie  of 
the  Lotidon  Times  arrived  in  Canada 
Thursday  on  the  S.  S.  Empress  of 
Australia. 


TO  CHRISTEN  CRUISER 


sometnilliner’f  magazine;  but  in  all  places,  and 
at  all  times,  magnificently  snobbish  and  dirty, 
who  seems  to  invite  the  Punch  writers  among 
us  to  take  up  their  pens  and  impale  him  for 
public  amusement.  .  .  .  Whenever  seen  in  print 
his  falsehoods  are  ever  met  by  the  reader  with 
the  simple  exclamation — poh  I — Poe, 

Incidents  like  this,  and  there  are  many 
of  them,  give  the  flavor  of  the  volume, 
and  relieve  it  from  a  dreary  succession 
of  biographies  and  local  incidents.  Mr. 
Chamberlin  looks  at  the  past  history 
with  the  eye  of  a  modernist,  and  sees  the 
quaintness  and  naievete  of  the  crude 
journalism  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  has  balanced  the  his¬ 
tory  and  livened  it  up  with  such  inser¬ 
tions. 

He  tells  you  of  the  coming  of  the 
railroads,  the  anti-Irish  riots,  the  anti¬ 
draft  riots  during  the  civil  war,  the 
strike  of  the  policemen  when  Coolidge 
was  governor  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
high  spots  of  the  community’s  history. 
All,  of  course,  as  it  was  reported  or 
reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  Transcript. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company. — J.  W.  P. 

*  *  * 

IN  The  Nation  for  July  30,  in  Mr. 

Villard’s  series  on  The  Press  Today, 
he  writes  on  “The  Opportunity  in  the 
Small  City.”  He  l)cwails  the  demise  of 
the  Canton  (O.)  Daily  News;  praises 
William  Allen  White;  and  describes  the 
growth  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
News. — R.  W. 


Telling  the  story  of  a  newspaper 
is  an  extremely  difficult  job;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  an  absorb¬ 
ing  undertaking.  So  close  is  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  community  and  to  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  record  of  its 
history  is  a  record  of  the  community  as 
well,  not  only  in  its  growth  and  in  its 
accumulation  of  incidents,  but  in  its  ever 
changing  state  of  mind  and  moods. 

There  is  no  medium  in  the  world  from 
which  the  temper  and  the  foibles  of  the 
community  can  be  extracted  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  the  daily  newspaper. 

J.  E.  Chamberlin,  in  writing  the  100 
years’  history  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
realized  the  importance  of  his  job,  and 
in  writing  the  history  of  the  past  he  has 
admirably  succeeded.  But  after  the 
record  of  the  first  60  or  70  years  the 
history  becomes  rather  monotonous, 
sounding  more  like  a  broadside  sent  out 
by  the  paper  to  influence  readers  and 
advertisers  than  anything  else.  How- 
e\er,  Mr.  Chamberlin  does  make  you 
^lieve  that  this  barrage  of  encomiums 
is  merited.  It  is  an  easily  explainable 
handicap,  however.  Mr.  Chamberlin  has 
been  with  the  Transcript  so  many  years 
and  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  its 
contemporaneous  history  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  detach  himself  and 
view  the  recent  decades  with  the  same 
analytical  eyes  that  surveyed  the  paper’s 
early  years.  He  has  been  with  the  paper 
since  1887. 

BIbston  was  an  up  and  coming  town 
when  Henry  Worthington  Dutton  and 
James  Wentworth  started  their  printing  Ontario  (Cal.)  Daily  Report  Bought 
enterprise.  There  were  at  that  time  15 
newspapers  in  the  city,  four  of  which — 
the  Transcript,  Post,  Traveller,  and 
Advertiser — are  still  in  existence.  Every¬ 
one  was  striving  to  be  “genteel,”  cows 
were  being  chased  off  the  Common,  the 
Tremont  House  had  just  been  built,  the 
harl)or  was  full  of  ships,  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  were  beginning  to  strike  their 
stride,  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was 
laying  the  plans  for  his  famous  Liberator. 

Dutton  &  Wentworth’s  printing  busi¬ 
ness  was  prospering,  (although  the  firm 
was  not  above  making  a  little  money  on 
the  side  by  selling  fine  cut  chewing  to¬ 
bacco),  and  they  looked  for  ways  of 
expansion.  Lynde  M.  Walter,  a  literary 
man,  soon  after  his  graduation  from 
Harvard,  convinced  the  two  printers  that 
another  newspa|)er  added  to  the  large 
number  already  in  existence  might  prove 
a  profitable  undertaking.  The  partners 
consented  and  the  first  issue  of  the  Tran¬ 
script,  its  first  page  covered  with  ad¬ 
vertisements  picked  up  from  other  papers, 

^de  its  app)earance  July  24,  1830.  It  is 
in  describing  this  newspapier  that  Mr. 

Chamberlin  excels. 

In  its  hundred  years,  the  Transcript 
has  been  under  the  controlling  ownership 
of  a  single  family.  Mr.  Dutton  was  the 
progenitor  of  that  family.  Mr.  C'nam- 
bcrlin  traces  the  ownership  of  the  pap)er 
down  to  George  Snell  Mandell,  the  pres¬ 
ent  president  of  the  Transcript  company. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  of 
the  book  deals  with  the  incumbency  of 
Cornelia  Wells  Walter,  Lynde  M.  Wal¬ 
ter’s  sister,  known  as  the  “lady  editor.” 

She  was  a  very  conservative  lady,  and 
often  pointed  with  alarm  at  various  in¬ 
stitutions  and  p)ersonages.  Theodore 
Parker  she  regarded  as  dangerous,  and 
she  frowned  on  the  literary  efforts  of 
Emerson  and  Lowell.  Eldgar  Allan  Poe 
was  anathema  to  her  tastes,  and  when 
he  came  to  Boston  to  deliver  a  lecture 
she  vented  her  spleen  on  the  p)oet  in  no 
uncertain  language.  Poe  answered  her 
criticism  in  the  Broadway  Journal,  and 
the  quips  between  the  two  flew  fast  and 
furious  for  several  months  attracting 
wide  attention.  Miss  Walter  rose  to 
what  many  thought  her  greatest  height 
when  she  relieved  herself  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Te  (Poe)  IS  a  wandering  specimen  of  a  Lit- 
erarv  Snob,  continually  obtruding  himself  upon 
public  notice;  today  in  the  gutter,  tomorrow  in 


SYKES  BACK  AT  DESK 

Charles  H.  Sykes,  cartoonist  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  is  back  at 
his  desk  after  two  weeks  sp)ent  in  a 
hospital  following  a  minor  operation. 


IXESULTS  have 
proved  that  good  engi¬ 
neering  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  a 
newspaper  plant  will  pay 
as  well  as  it  does  in  other 
enterprises. 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boston  —  Chicago  —  Cleveland 
Charlotte  —  Spartanburg 


Miss  Jane  Kennedy,  grand-daughter 
of  James  B.  Brown,  banker  and 
owner  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
llernld-Post,  who  in  the  near  future 
will  rhristen  the  new  U.  S.  Cruiser 
Louisville. 


RUHL  BUYS  HOME 

Arthur  Ruhl,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  bought 
the  historic  old  Cargill  homestead  in 
East  Village,  Monroe,  near  Bridgepiort, 
Conn.  Foster  Cargill,  who  lived  in  the 
mansion  during  the  middle  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  made  a  fortune 
manufacturing  hoops  for  skirts. 


CROMBIE  ALLEN  SELLS  DAILY 


Only  10  other  cities*  liave  a  newspaper 
with  as  large  a  circulation  as  The 


Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

Oner  240fi00  Dally 


^  planning 

that  fall  budget 

remember 

Science  Service 
can  give  you — 


■may  we  send  samples? 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 


*  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City, 
PitUburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Das  Moiass. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 
BIG  BUSINESS 

earned  public  distrust 
by  secretiveness 


LUDLOW 


List -MAKING  for  mo- 
1931  may  include  the  cir¬ 
culation  tcrrltar.r  of  “Flor¬ 
ida’s  Foremost  Newspaper” 
with  especial  advantages 
this  fall. '  Exceptionally  good 
crops  of  all  kinds,  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality;  more  in- 
dnstr.v  assured  In  canning 
and  preserving;  much  capi¬ 
tal  flowing  in  for  new  fac¬ 
tories  which  will  represent 
next  fall  payrolls.  The  ont- 
look  is  bright — and  certain! 


The  choice  of  America  s 
leading  newspapers  for 
the  composition  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  . 


TODAY,  many  great  corporations 
recognize  the  right  of  the  public 
to  know  how  they  operate. 

Armour  and  Company  welcomes 
inquiry  and  endeavors  to  make 
news  about  the  packing  industry 
available  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested. 


President 

ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 

Chicago 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clytxxjm  Avc.,  Chicago 
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NEW  BUILDING  ADDED 
TO  CRANBRCX)K  GROUP 

CoBitruction  Work  to  Start  Oct.  1 
on  Last  Structure  in  George 
G.  Booth  Cultural 
Foundation 


Ground  will  be  broken  Oct.  1  for 
Kingswood  School,  Cranbrook,  sixth  and 
last  of  the  group  of  cultural  institutions 
founded  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Detroit,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Booth,  four  of 
which  are  already  in  operation.  Mr. 
Booth,  is  former  president  of  the  Detroit 
Mews.  He  is  a  brother  of  Ralph  Booth, 
American  Minister  to  Denmark,  and 
member  of  a  family  publishing  nine  daily 
newspapers  in  Michigan,  the  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  school,  designed  to  accommodate 
179  girls  of  junior  high,  high  school,  and 
junior  college  age,  will  be  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1931.  Cranbrook  Institute  of 
Science,  at  present  under  construction, 
will  be  completed  this  fall.  After  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  new  school,  announcement  was  made 
through  the  Cranbrook  Foundation  that 
title  to  lands  and  endowment  valued  at 
$1,000,000  had  passed  from  the  donors 
'  to  the  trustees.  Construction  and 
etiuipment  of  the  school  and  improvement 
of  the  grounds  will  cost  $2,000,000. 

Trustees  of  the  .school,  which  was 
named  for  Klizabeth  Kingswood,  an 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Booth,  are  William  T. 
Barbour,  president  of  the  Detroit- 
Michigan  Stove  Company:  Ralnh  Stone, 
chairman  of  the  Ixiard  of  the  Detroit  & 
Security  Trust  company;  Alvin 
Macauley,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company ; 
Luman  W.  Goodenough,  senior  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Goodenough,  Voorreis, 
Long  &  Ryan;  Col.  Sidnev  D.  Waldon, 
president  of  the  Detroit  Rapid  Transit 
commission;  Clarence  H.  Booth,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Motor  Bankers  cor¬ 
poration,  and  lames  Inglis,  president  of 
the  American  Blower  corporation. 


PRINTED  “CRIMELESS”  PAGE 


Iowa  Daily  Barred  AH  Crime  Stories 
from  Page  One — Asked  Readers’  Views 

The  Ft.  Madison  (la.)  Rvening 
Democrat  printed  a  “crimeless”  front 
page  July  26  and  asked  its  readers  to 
express  their  opinion  of  such  policy 
and  handling  of  the  news. 

A  front-page  box  calling  attention  to 
the  news  content  of  the  page  stated ; 
“Much  has  been  said  at  different  times 
about  newspapers  playing  and  overplay¬ 
ing  crime  news.  The  Evening  Demo¬ 
crat  has  never  shared  some  of  the  ultra¬ 
radical  views  expressed  on  the  matter. 
But  the  Democrat,  as  an  experiment,  is 
putting  out  this  issue  with  absolutely  no 
crime  news  on  the  front  page. 

“Obviously,  crime  news  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  the  paper.  We  even  con¬ 
tend  that  it  has  its  place  on  the  front 
page.  ^  For  this  particular  issue,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  being  kept  off  the  front  page 
and  will  be  found  elsewhere.  This  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  indication  that  all 
crime  news  will  be  kept  off  the  front 
page  in  the  future. 

“The  Evening  Democrat  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  your  opinion  of  the 
experiment.  If  you  care  to  write  tell¬ 
ing  us  what  you  think  of  a  crimeless 
front  page,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.” 


REDUCES  DIFFERENTIAL 


Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  in  Rate  Rise 

Putt  Differential  at  IS  Per  Cent 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  is  making 
^  attempt  to  remove  the  differential 
between  its  local  and  national  advertising 
rates,  according  to  Franklin  P.  Alcorn, 
of  the  Franklin  P.  Alcorn  Company,  the 
Star-Bulletin’s  special  representative. 

,  The  paper  has  announced  an  increase 
m  both  its  national  and  local  rates,  the 
increase  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reduce  the  differential  to  about  15  per 
Mnt.  Future  raises,  it  is  asserted,  will 
be  handled  on  the  same  basis. 


BENTON  ON  VACATION 

Paul  Benton,  Rochester  Times-Union 
managing  editor,  and  Mrs.  Benton, 
Democrat  S’  Chronicle  columnist,  have 
left  for  a  vacation  on  the  Maine  Coast, 
near  Bar  Harbor. 


EDITORS  PLEDGE  AID 
TO  ROAD  BUILDERS 


Technical  Magazine  Executive*  Meet 
at  Washington  With  Association 
Officials — Continued  Adver¬ 
tising  Urged 


{Special  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Wa.shincton,  Aug.  7. — Agreement  by 
the  editors  of  several  technical  maga¬ 
zines  to  use  more  freely  the  publicity 
releases  and  research  facilities  of  the 
American  Road  Builders’  Association 
was  reached  at  a  meeting  here  last  Sat¬ 
urday  between  the  editors  and  officers  of 
the  association. 

The  association,  which  maintains  offices 
in  the  National  Press  Building,  this  city, 
is  engaged  in  scientific  and  educational 
research,  according  to  Lyle  A.  Brookover, 
publicitv  director.  The  purpose  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  promote  road  building 
throughout  the  country.  Its  officers  and 
directors  are  composed  of  contractors, 
engineers,  road-building  supply  firms,  and 
highway  officials. 

Brookover  said  the  association  does  no 
advertising,  “because  it  has  nothing  to 
advertise,”  but  said  that  the  question  of 
advertising  was  brought  up  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  it  was  agreed  that  members  of 
the  association  should  be  urged  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  advertising  programs.  These, 
Brookover  said,  are  larger  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  C.  S.  Hill.  Engineering  Ne7i's 
Record:  W.  A.  Hardenhergh,  Public 
IVorks:  T.  N.  Hodges.  Military  Enai- 
neer;  Wallace  Thompson,  Ingcnieria  Jn- 
ternational :  T.  W.  Hannen.  Michigan 
Roads:  Warren  Bishop.  Nation’.^  Pusi- 
n<*ss:  J.  E.  Young.  Science  Service: 
Harry  Schwarzschild.  Airports:  R.  D. 
Win«tead.  The  Constructor:  Ernest  N 
Smith  and  A.  T.  Montgomery,  American 
Motorist:  E.  T.  Bruce,  Societv  of  Auto¬ 
motive  Ennineers  Journal,  and  Carroll 
Williams.  Manufacturers  Record. 

In  addition  to  these,  Brookover  said, 
pledges  of  cooperation  with  the  associa- 
ti'^n  were  from  manv  other  editors  or 
officials  of  technical  journals. 


■  LOOK  OUT  FOR  THIS  ONE 


Impostor  in  Midwest  Soliciting  Editor 
dc  Publisher  Subscriptions 

A  man  givine  his  name  as  F.  Lumsden 
has  been  soliciting  subscriptions  to 
EniTOR  ft  PtmLiSHF-R  in  newspaner  offices 
in  the  Middle  West,  this  publication  is 
informed. 

The  man.  who  represents  himself  as  a 
solicitor  for  Periodical  Publishers' 
Service  Bureau.  Inc.,  511-513  East  164*h 
street.  New  York,  is  about  45  years  old. 
five  feet  eiirht  or  nine  inches  tall,  and 
verv  near-sighted.  He  wears  slovenlv 
clothes  and  thick  horn-rimmed  glasses. 
His  teeth  are  irregular.  He  professes 
to  he  a  former  newspaper  man. 

No  such  person  is  authorized  to  repre¬ 
sent  Epitor  &  Pt’Bi  TSHER  in  any  capacitv 
and  we  will  appreciate  prompt  informa¬ 
tion  of  his  present  whereabouts  and 
activities.  Do  not  pay  monev  to  anv 
solicitor  claiming  to  represent  this  paper 
unless  he  bears  written  authority  from 
this  office  to  accept  it. 


DAILY  IN  NEW  PLANT 

The  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald 
of  which  Fred  W.  Woodward  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  occupied  its  new  $500,000 
home  at  West  Eighth  and  Bluff  streets, 
moving  from  the  old  plant  at  Fifth 
and  Main  streets,  without  .seriously  in- 
terferring  with  publication  schedules  of 
the  Telegraph-Herald  or  the  Times- 
Journal,  its  evening  edition.  Formal 
opening  of  the  new  building  has  been 
postponed  until  all  interior  work  is 
completed.  A  new  64-page  Duplex 
press  has  been  installed. 


JAMES  A.  WARREN 

James  A.  Warren,  70,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man,  formerly  with  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News  and  other  papers,  died 
Aug.  4  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  He  was  a 
native  of  Richmond,  Va.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife  and  two  brothers, 
John  and  Edward  Warren,  New  York 
newspaper  men. 


JUDGE’S  SON  ON  DAILY 

James  O'Malley,  son  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  James  O'Malley  of  New 
York  City,  is  spending  the  summer  as 
rewrite  man  on  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &■  Chronicle.  He  will  return 
to  Princeton  Lniversity  in  the  fall.  He 
is  a  senior  and  will  be  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1931. 


To  Nev/spaper 
Publishers: - 

The  duty  of  a  Special 
Representative  of  a  ne'wspaper  ,  and 
his  chief  value  to  that  newspaper, 
is  to  be  able  to  "tell  his  story" 
to  National  Advertisers  at  the 
"psychological  moment". 


may  be? 


But  "Who  knows  when  that 


Our  experience  has  been 


that  mediums  like  "The  Editor  sind 
Publisher"  give  unsurpassed  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  building  up  confidence 
among  advertisers  for  those  news¬ 
papers  which  are  worth  while. 

Fifty- two  times  in  each 
year  publishers  thus  may  tell  a 
story  which  sooner  or  later  arrives 
at  "the  psychological  moment". 

Alert  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  aided  by  such  adver¬ 
tising,  cannot  very  wSll  fail  to 
carry  the  largest  schedules  of  the 
biggest  accounts. 

We  try  to  pre sent > your 
story  in  this  co-operative  manner. 

Woolworth  Tower 
New  York  City 
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DAILY  MAKES  CONTEST 
OF  DE^T  PROBLEM 


Indianapolis  Star  GiTing  $5  Priza 
Daily  for  Answers  to  Question 
Asked  Edison  Award 
Candidates 


A  contest  being  conducted  by  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  in  connection  with  the 
Thomas  A.  Eldison  “desert  problem”,  in 
which  the  Star  pays  a  prize  of  $5  each 
day  to  the  prize-winning  answer  to  the 
problems,  is  bringing  in  more  responses 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  than  any  pro¬ 
motion  contest  of  its  type  ever  conducted 
by  the  newspaper,  executives  declare. 

Edison's  question  uses  a  hypcUhc-sis  cf 
an  expedition  stranded  ui  a  desert  with 
only  enough  food  and  water  left  for 
three  people  to  get  to  the  edge  o*  civili¬ 
zation,  and  asks  which  of  seven  given 
types  of  persons  should  be  chosen  to  live 
and  which  to  die..  The  seven  persons  in¬ 
clude  (1)  a  brilliant  scientist  6()  years 
old;  (2)  two  half-breed  guiles,  58  and 
32  years  old;  (3)  the  scientist  s  wife,  in¬ 
terested  mainly  in  society  matters,  3*1 
years  old;  (4)  her  little  son,  6  years  old; 

(5)  the  girl  you  are  engage*!  to  ma-ry 

(6)  your  best  friend,  a  young  man  of 
your  own  age,  who  has  shown  great 
promise  in  the  field  of  science;  (.“)  your¬ 
self. 

The  Star,  in  its  contest  is  attempting 
to  show  whether  the  majority  would 
choose  to  act  “for  the  good  of  humanity” 
or  what  the  attitude  may  be  among  the 
contestants. 


INTERSTATE  MEET  SEPT.  15-16 


The  Indianapolis  News  has  launched  a  series  of  full-page  advertisements  pro¬ 
moting  its  carrier  organization.  The  illustration  shows  advertisement  No.  3, 
printed  July  30.  It  carried  photographs  of  Uuit  Leaders  from  11  different  sub¬ 
stations  in  the  city.  Below  is  a  message  to  fathers  and  mothers  stressing  the 
business  training  given  carriers,  and  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  a  blank 
to  be  used  by  parents  wishing  to  obtain  a  route  for  a  boy  or  girl. 

Schmid  Returns  To  Chicago 


Eastern  Circulation  Group  to  Hold 
Convention  In  Atlantic  City 

The  fall  convention  of  the  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers  Association  will  be 
held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Sept.  15-16,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  meeting  of  the  program 
committee,  officers  and  directors,  held  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  building,  Aug. 
5. 

W.  D.  Miller  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post,  is  president  of  the  group. 


Williams  To  Boston 

Lew  Williams,  newspaper  writer  ot 
verse  and  superintendent  of  the  Toledo 
Newsboys’  Association  for  several  years, 
will  assume  his  new  position  as  director 
of  the  Harry  E.  Burroughs  Newsboy 
Foundation  in  Boston  Aug.  15.  Mr. 
Williams,  who  is  known  in  Ohio  as  "The 
Buckeye  Poet,”  was  chosen  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Boy  Oub  Federation  from 
ten  applicants,  all  men  of  wide  exper¬ 
ience  in  underprivileged  boy  work,  large¬ 
ly  through  recognition  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  Toledo. 


Plan*  Harmonica  Content 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  has 
announced  plans  for  a  harmonica  con¬ 
test  coincident  with  Children’s  day  at  the 
West  Michigan  Fair  Aug.  26.  .\ny  boy 
or  girl  residing  in  western  Michigan  of 
the  age  of  ,16  or  less  is  eligible  to  enter. 
E^ch  contestant  will  be  required  to  play 
the  “Maine  Stein  Song”  as  well  as  a 
selection  of  their  own  choice.  Cash 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Sending  Boy*  To  Camp 

The  fifth  group  of  Washington  (D.C.) 
Times  and  Herald  carrier  boys  left  this 
week  for  the  vacation  camp  at  Herald 
Harbor,  Md.  F.ach  week  these  news¬ 
papers  play  host  to  some  50  of  their  car¬ 
riers.  The  camp  is  in  charge  of  a  direc¬ 
tor,  a  dietician  and  a  doctor. 


Carrier*  Get  Airplane  Ride 

Twenty-five  carriers  of  tiie  El  Paso 
Herald  and  Times  were  given  an  air¬ 
plane  ride  over  the  city  July  31  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  exceptional  service.  C.  B.  Mc¬ 
Cauley.  circulation  director,  and  C.  C. 
Busrey,  city  circulation  manager,  were  i:i 
charge  of  the  party. 


TO  FORM  CIRCULATION  GROUP 


Executive*  of  Southern  Dailie*  Will 

Meet  In  Birmingham,  Oct.  15-16 

The  Southern  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  will  be  formally  organized 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  on  Oct.  15-16.  The  call  was  made 
by  Don  R.  Davis,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald  who  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  at  a  preliminary  meeting  held 
in  connection  with  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  con¬ 
vention  held  recently  at  West  Baden, 
Ind.  J.  M.  Black,  circulation  manager 
of  the  New  Orleans  Timcs-Picayune  is 
secretary. 

There  are  126  daily  newspapers  in 
the  territory  covered  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  includes  Tennessee,  Georgia. 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Florida. 


Utica  Pre**  Boy*'  Outing 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  enter¬ 
tained  200  carrier  boys  •■Xug.  7  at  Forest 
Park,  Utica  outdoor  resort.  Prizes  were 
awarded  for  contests  held  at  the  annual 
affair.  The  Press  recently  sent  five  car¬ 
rier  boys  on  a  three-day  sightseeing  trip 
to  Niagara  Falls  as  their  reward  for  win¬ 
ning  a  subscription  contest.  Lawrence 
Bush  of  the  circulation  department  ac¬ 
companied  them. 


Circulator*  Entertained 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  were  entertained  on  a 
yacht  trip  to  City  Point,  Va.,  as  the 
guests  of  C.  H.  A^ams  and  T.  P.  Kerse, 
Aug.  2. 


John  M.  Schmid,  formerly  circulation 
director  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  who  for  the  past 
several  weeks  has  been  making  a  special 
circulation  survey  for  the  New  York 
Titnes,  has  completed  that  work  and  has 
left  for  his  home  at  Downers  Grove,  Ill., 
a  suburb  of  Chicago.  He  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  circulation  survey  and  counsel  work. 


Printed  In  Italian 

Highlights  in  the  Italian  earthquake 
stories  were  printed  in  the  Italian 
language  in  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union.  Wire  bulletins,  condensed  by  a 
staff  writer,  were  translated  by  the  pastor 
of  an  Italian  church  in  the  city.  The 
translations  were  carried  at  the  bottom  of 
the  first  page  in  all  editions.  Composi¬ 
tion  averaged  about  one  column  daily. 


Prize  Contest  End* 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News 
this  week  completed  a  Scrambled  Letter 
Contest  in  which  4,645  people  in  Fall 
River  and  surrounding  towns  submitted 
their  entries  in  hopes  of  winning  part 
of  the  $1,000  cash  awards  offered  in  the 
contest. 


Start*  Buffalo  Weekly 

J.  C.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Akron 
(N.Y.)  Journal,  has  moved  publication 
offices  of  that  weekly  to  3094  Main 
street,  Buffalo.  The  name  will  be 
changed  to  the  Buffalo  Herald. 


Prize  Quilt*  Exhibited 

One  hundred  of  the  best  quilts  from  the 
contest  recently  conducted  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American  are  on  display 
at  the  Fair  Department  store. 


BUILDINO-LOAN  GROUPS 
PRAISE  PAID  SPACE 


Definite  Relation  Exist*  Between  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Increased  Assets, 
Speaker  Tell*  Grand  Rapid* 
Meeting 


Several  speakers  at  the  38th  annual 
convention  of  the  United  States  Build- 
ing  and  Loan  League,  held  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  July  29-Aug.  1,  inclusive, 
emphasized  the  need  for  comprehensive 
advertising  programs. 

Clarence  T.  Rice,  of  Kansas  City,  in 
an  address  before  the  advertising  division 
of  the  league,  said  there  appeared  to  be 
a  direct  connection  between  building  and 
loan  associations  that  advertise  and  gains 
in  resources  of  the  same  organizations,  i 
Mr.  Rice,  who  spoke  on  the  topic,  “Ad-  j 
vertising  Budgets  and  Plans  for  Million  < 
Dollar  Associations,”  asserted  that  build-  { 
ing  and  loan  groups  that  habitually  ad-  | 
vertise  showed  huge  gains  in  resources, 
according  to  studies  made  in  eight  states,  j 

Continuing,  the  speaker  said  in 
Arkansas,  for  example,  13  associations 
in  the  $1,000,000  class  showed  gains  in 
resources  aggregating  nearly  $5,000,000,  I 
representing  advertising  costs  of  $23,400  ! 

or  an  expenditure  of  48  cents  per  $100’  1 
of  growth. 

“A  $1,000,000  association  can  safely 
spend  2J*2  per  cent  of  its  gross  earnings  ; 
for  advertising  in  order  to  show  the  ? 
public  the  sound  and  attractive  features  t 
of  building  and  loan  investment,”  he  con-  | 
eluded. 

“The  development  of  financial  adver-  t 
tising  in  the  past  decade  has  been  atnaz-  [' 
ing,”  declared  Fortney  Stark,  assistant  , 
executive  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  I 
real  estate  board.  “From  a  restricted 
activity  once  considered  almost  unethical  E 
by  bankers  themselves,  it  has  become  one  | 
of  the  most  rapidly  growing  branches  of  i 
advertising,  and  at  the  same  time  a  field 
demanding  special  technique  and  ability.” 

“Perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  this 
growth  the  financial  advertiser  has  a 
wider  market  today  than  ever  before,”  i 
he  went  on  to  say,  “From  being  an  al-  i 
most  exclusive  class  advertiser,  he  is 
becoming  more  and  more  nearly  a  mass 
advertiser,” 

Mr.  Stark  asserted  that  the  building 
and  loan  association  which  is  going  to 
stay  in  business  must  definitely  enter 
present  day  competition  and  take  con¬ 
crete  action  in  order  to  retain  its 
“present  position  of  holding  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  saving  and  investing 
public.” 


CHANGES  IN  LORAIN 


John  W.  Graham  Named  Advertising 
Manager 

John  W.  Graham,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal  for  tne 
last  three  years,  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  Stanley  F.  Thompson, 
assistant  advertising  manager,  succeeds 
him  as  advertising  manager. 

Graham  succeeds  D.  F.  Williams,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Journal  since  1924, 
who  has  been  named  business  manager 
of  the  Mansfield  (O.)  Journal.  David 
Gibson,  publisher  of  the  Lorain  Journal 
will  also  be  publisher  of  the  Mansfield  • 
Journal. 


DUNN  VISITING  IN  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Dunn,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune, 
and  his  family  are  spending  a  two  weeks 
vacation  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  where  they 
were  guests  Sunday,  Aug.  3,  at  the  fif¬ 
tieth  wedding  anniversary  of  Mr.  Dunn’s 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Dunn. 
Mr.  Dunn  started  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  carrier  on  the  Oneida  newspaper. 


EDITOR  WITH  TROOPS 

Col. '  Harry  M.  Bigelow,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  is  at 
Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass.,  in  charge  of 
the  103rd  Maine  Regiment  which  is  on 
a  15  day  tour  of  duty.  Lieut.  Col.  Lester 
M.  Hart,  advertising  manager  of  tlK 
Kennebec  Journal  of  Augusta,  Me.,  i* 
adjutant  general  of  the  division. 


PROMOTING  CARRIER  ORGANIZATION 
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payment  for  public 
advertising  delayed 

Three  PenneylTenia  Publiekerc  Bring- 
iug  Action  Bocnuee  They  Woro 
Omitted  from  List — 117 
Newspapers  Affected 


CITRUS  DRIVE  APPROVED 


Newspapers  in  39  counties  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  publishing  the  1930  mercantile  ap- 
oraisers’  lists  in  their  advertising  col¬ 
umns,  will  not  be  paid  for  several  weeks, 
at  least,  for  the  service.  .  ^ 

In  a  rule  returned  in  the  Dauphin 
County  court  at  Harrisburg  on  July  30, 
Charles  Johnson,  secretary  of  revenue, 
was  ordered  to  delay  approval  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  bills  of  newspapers  pending  de¬ 
cision  on  a  petition  for  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction,  filed  by  publishers  of  three 
Democratic  weeklies. 

The  three  plaintiffs — James  B.  Wer¬ 
ner.  publisher  of  the  Somerset  Demo¬ 
crat-  Joe  T.  S.  Cowen,  ^oscoe  Herald, 
and  F.  W.  Moser,  Mercer  Progress— 
brought  the  action  on  the  claim  that 
Secretary  Johnson  had  violated  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  state  law  in  failing  to  include 
Democratic  papers  in  his  designation  of 
papers  to  publish  the  list.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  papers,  both  dailies  and 
weeklies,  are  affected  by  the  suit. 

Prior  to  this  year,  the  law  provided 
that  the  lists  must  be  published  in  three 
newspapers  in  each  county,  one  of  which 
must  be  of  minority  political  faith.  The 
clause  relating  to  minority  papers  was 
eliminated  in  a  new  law  which  went  into 
effect  for  the  first  time  this  year,  but  the 
plaintiffs  contend  the  legislature  intended 
no  change  because  the  phraseology  of  the 
new  act  is  “in  not  less  than  two  or  more 
than  three  newspapers.” 

The  papers  of  the  three  plaintiffs,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  taxpayers,  were  not  included 
in  this  year’s  designation  as  before. 

ORGANIZING  NEW  PAPER 


Florida  Grower*  Will  Spend  $400,000 

for  Adrertiaing  This  Season 

(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Pubusbes) 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Aug.  6. — The  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange  is  to  spend  at  least 
$400,000  during  the  coming  season  for 
advertising  Florida  grapefruit  and 
oranges,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  here  today.  This  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  it  was  declared,  is  to  be  the  most 
intensive  and  aggressive  marketing  and 
promotion  campaign  in  the  organization’s 
history. 

Plans  for  the  campaign  are  to  be  per¬ 
fected  and  adopted  at  a  general  confer¬ 
ence  of  exchange  executives,  field  service 
representative  and  brokers,  to  be  held 
next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  it  was  stated.  The  ex¬ 
change  will  handle  a  minimum  of  10,000,- 
000  boxes  of  fruit  during  the  coming 
season,  on  which  an  advertising  assess¬ 
ment  of  four  cents  per  box  is  to  be 
levied.  This  will  provide  by  far  the 
largest  advertising,  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion  fund  the  exchange  ever  has  had, 
and  will  permit  the  advertising  of  Florida 
citrus  fruits  on  a  scale  comparable  with 
that  of  the  California  citrus  industry 
it  was  stated. 


WORLD  MEN  ON  VACATION 

James  W.  Barrett,  city  editor  of  the 
Neiv  York  World,  left  this  week  on  a 
month’s  vacation.  He  will  spend  most 
of  the  time  on  an  automobile  tour  of 
New’  England  and  Canada.  J.  H.  Ten¬ 
nant,  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
World,  is  also  on  vacation.  Miles  D. 
Stettenbenz,  assistant  managing  editor, 
is  substituting  for  Mr.  Tennant,  and 
James  Hanley,  assistant  city  editor,  is 
in  temporary  charge  of  the  morning  city 
desk. 


LINGLE  CASE  STILL  STIRS 
CHICAGO  PRESS 


$25,000  Company  Formed  to  Enter 
A.  M.  Field  in  Huntington,  Ind. 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


Publication  of  a  morning  newspaper, 
the  News,  w’ill  start  in  Huntington,  Ind., 
about  Sept.  1,  according  to  articles  of 
incorporation  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state  by  the  Huntington  Printing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  articles  have  been  approved. 
The  company  is  capitalized  at  $2,i,000. 

Officers  include:  President,  W.  W. 
Lucas ;  vice-president.  Burr  H.  Glenn ; 
secretary,  Orva  Sale,  and  treasurer, 
Foster  Cutshall.  The  personnel  has  been 
announced  as  follows:  Foster  Cutshall, 
business  manager  and  editor;  Orva  Sale, 
advertising  manager;  and  George  Hart, 
circulation  manager. 

The  board  of  directors  is  comprised  of 
the  officers  named  and  Mart  J,  O’Malley. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  publication 
of  the  paper  every  morning  except  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  other  paper  in  Huntington  is  the 
Herald-Press,  evening,  with  Walter  H. 
Ball,  president  and  general  manager,  and 
A.  J.  Wilhelm,  secretary  and  business 
manager.  It  represents  a  merger  of  the 
Herald,  an  evening  paper,  and  the  Press, 
a  morning  paper. 


GIRL  LEARNING  TO  FLY 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lankford,  society  re¬ 
porter  for.  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot,  has  signed  up  as  a  student  pilot  at 
a  local  aviation  school. 


For  Your 
New  Building 
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had  underworld  connections,  like  police 
reporters  had  in  the  past  and  will  have 
in  the  future  which  may  be  called  pro¬ 
fessional,  but  no  positive  evidence  of 
graft  and  corruption  was  fully  presented 
as  yet,  even  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  has  misused  his  trust. 

“Let’s  admit  the  facts.  Some  Chicago 
new’spapers  used  this  opportunity  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  ‘even’  with  the  Tribune,  put¬ 
ting  the  Tribune  on  trial  in  their  papers. 
The  Tribune  in  return  engaged  in  a  tactic 
of  permitting  the  ‘saviour’  from  St. 
Louis  to  return  a  blanket  indictment 
against  the  Chicago  newspaper  men  nam¬ 
ing  a  few  who  have  done  things  in  line 
of  their  duty — or  private  life — that  may 
or  may  not  be  objectionable.  If  Lingle 
would  not  have  been  killed,  these  facts 
would  have  been  looked  upon  without 
prejudice  or  malice. 

“Jake”  Lingle  is  dead.  The  writer 
was  a  good  friend  of  his — and  not 
ashamed  to  admit  it  here.  No  matter 
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what  he  did,  he  has  paid  his  penalty  to 
his  God  and  to  society.  Let  Jake  rest 
in  peace  now.  Don’t  forget,  boys,  Jake 
is  dead  and  he  cannot  answer  or  explain 
the  charges.  This  privilege  is  offered 
to  the  worst  criminal  by  all  reporters — 
to  tell  his  side  of  the  story,  in  every 
business  and  profession  there  are  good 
and  bad  ones.  It  isn’t  different  in  the 
journalistic  field.  Those  who  used  Lin¬ 
gle — and  profited  by  his  connections — 
ought  to  be  found  and  punished,  ^t’s 
get  an  answer  to :  V\'ho  killed  Lingle 
and  why?  There  are  no  criminals  on 
the  Chicago  press — and  if  a  few  minor 
officials  of  the  press  have  sinned — there 
is  no  necessity  to  return  a  blanket  in¬ 
dictment  against  the  entire  profession.” 

Editorially,  the  St.  Louis  Star  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Chicago  grand  jury  report  as 
follows : 

“Despite  the  absence  of  indictments, 
the  report  of  the  grand  jury  does  not 
bear  out  the  rather  cynical  opinion  the 
Star  held  in  advance.  There  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  ‘whitewash,’  though  the  stage 
was  wonderfully  set  for  such  an  attempt 
and  the  pressure  for  it  must  have  been 
tremendous.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  report  is  that  Chicago  journalism, 
or  that  portion  of  it  brought  into  ques¬ 
tion,  did  not  receive  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  The  only  newspaper  man  praised 
by  the  grand  jury  was  Brundidge  him¬ 
self,  who,  accused  for  weeks  by  Chicago 
newspapers  of  acting  in  bad  faith,  was 
declared  by  the  jury  to  have  acted  in 
good  faith. 

“The  best  the  newspaper  racketeers 
get  out  of  it  is  a  statement  that  the 
grand  jury  could  not  ‘definitely  sub¬ 
stantiate’  the  evidence  presented  by  Mr. 
Brundidge,  and  that  admissions  made 
by  some  newspaper  men  ‘did  not  disclose 
anything  of  an  incriminating  character.’ 
•Ks  the  effort  to  substantiate  Mr.  Brun- 
didge’s  testimony,  both  that  dealing  with 
admissions  and  hearsay,  consisted  of  in¬ 
terviewing  Chicago  newspaper  men,  the 
result  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

“The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Brundidge’s 
articles  in  the  Star  did  not  charge  any- 
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thing  of  an  incriminating  nature  against 
Chicago  newspaper  racketeers.  They 
were  charged  with  betrayal  of  trust,  with 
perfidy  to  the  public  and  to  any  news¬ 
paper  trying  to  serve  the  public. 

“It  is  a  crime  for  public  officials  to 
accept  protection  money  from  gangsters 
or  to  take  a  ‘cut’  in  their  illegal  pfofits. 
It  is  not  criminal  for  newspaper  men  to 
do  so.  Rather  say,  it  is  worse  than 
criminal,  for  it  paralyzes  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  agency  through  which  crime  can  be 
fought. 

“In  the  report  of  the  Chicago  grand 
jury  there  is  no  evidence  of  sympathy 
either  with  the  criminal  elements  ruling 
that  city  or  with  journalistic  parasites 
who  feed  at  the  gangster  trough.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  suggestion  that 
with  proper  evidence  before  it,  the  grand 
jury  headed  by  Mr.  De  Vry  would  have 
enjoyed  indicting  the  ‘big  shots’  of  Chi¬ 
cago  gangsterdom.” 
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Specializing  in  Newspaper  Engineering 
1001  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  buai- 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  Tribune 
Boone  Nem-Bepub- 
llosn 

BurUnston  Queue 
Burllnstoa  Bewk-Bze 
CarroU  Dallz  Herald 
Cedar  Baptd*  QaieUe 
a  BepubUean 
CeoternUe  leweslan 
a  CtUseo 
Clinton  Herald 
CounoU  Bluffs  Non- 
paisU 

Omton  News-adTir- 

Usw 

Davenport  Demoerat 
a  Leader 
Darenport  Tlmea 
Dubuque  Telecraph- 
Herald  and  Tlmea 
Journal 

Waet  Dodfs  Ueaaen- 
tar  a  Chronicle 


Port  Madison  Demo- 
etat 

lavra  City  Prase  Clt- 

ISSB 

Keokuk  Qeta  City 
ManheUtoivn  Tlmes- 
Bepublloen 
Mason  City  Olobe- 
Qasette  a  Times 
sAisoaUM  Journal  a 
Nevn-Tribune 
Newton  Nevrs 
Oelweln  Dally 
Beslster 

Oskslooea  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Trlbuna 
Wuhinston  Journal 
Waterloo  Erenlns 
Courier 

Waterloo  mbuna 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  thm 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  E3rster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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BIZARRE  EGYPTIAN  MOTIF  PREVAILS 
IN  ILLINOIS  DAILY’S  NEW  HOME 

Centralia  Sentinel  Plant,  in  “Egypt”  Section,  Has  Unique  Deco¬ 
ration  Plan — Museums  Visited  for  Authentic  and  Dramatic 
Designs — Entrance  Reproduction  of  *‘King  Tut’s”  Tomb 

TTNIQUE  in  newspaper  plant  decora-  terrazzo  floor  in  which  the  lotus  blooms 
^  tion,  the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel’s  are  shown  in  varied  cojors  in  the  black 
new  plant  took  its  motif  from  the  nick-  center  circle  from  which  radiate  four 
name  usually  applied  to  the  section  of  large  points  of  red  against  green  to  the 


A  section  of  the  SentineFs  lobby,  showing  Egyptian  decorative  treatment  of 
floor,  business  counter,  and  walls.  Much  of  the  art  work  is  in  color. 


the  country  in  which  it  circulates — 

Egypt. 

The  daily's  new  structure,  recently 
opened,  uses  the  Egyptian  symbol 
throughout  in  a  bizarre,  authentic  and 
pleasing  manner.  Verne  E.  Joy,  the 
publisher,  and  the  architects  of  the 
budding  have  been  visiting  museums  for 
years  to  find  suitable  and  interesting 
Egyptian  designs,  and  in  this  new  Imild- 
ing  they  have  incorjwrated  the  results 
of  their  research  without  sacrificing  to 
any  degree  mechanical  utility  and  con¬ 
venience. 

The  Sentinel  building,  with  its  more 
than  56-foot  frontage,  had  formerly 
three  rooms  when  remodeled  in  1922. 
The  middle  room  front  was  taken  out 
entirely  and  its  18  feet  closed  with  black 
glazed  terra  cotta  except  for  tl’.c  large 
double  doorway,  and  the  two  small  win¬ 
dows  on  either  side  fitted  with  bronzed 
grills  and  capped  with  a  colored  bas 
relief  of  Tutankhamen. 

Running  around  and  over  the  main 
entrance,  in  the  typical  Egyptian  pyra¬ 
mid  leaning  style,  is  a  projecting  yellow 
reed  mould,  supporting  a  large  multi- 
crome  cap,  which  leaps  out  and  in  its 
center  carries  the  familiar  Winged  Sun 
design  found  over  so  many  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  temple  entrances.  This  panel  has  a 
sun  as  center,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  the  royal  green  cobras,  depicting 
light  driving  away  darkness,  blanking 
are  the  usual  group  of  overlapping 
feathered  wings.  This  piece,  as  are  all 
the  other  art  panels  as  well  as  the  side 
walls  of  the  entire  business  office,  is  of 
terra  cotta.  Almost  no  wood  is  used  in 
the  interior. 

Under  the  colored  panel  in  gold  leaf 
appears : 

“Here  Shall  The  Press 
The  People’s  Rights  Maintain 
Unawed  by  Influence 
Unbribed  by  Gain.” 

A  black  bordered  green  terrazzo  floor 
in  which  is  the  newspaper’s  name  and 
slogan  in  yellow — “Egypt’s  Greatest 
Daily”— completes  the  vestibule.  To  the 
left  are  the  stairs  to  the  news  rooms  and 
offices  for  the  building’s  other  office 
tenants  upstairs. 

Entering  through  the  bronzed  double 
doors  in  the  plate  glass  of  which  is 
etched  the  newspaper’s  name  as  well  as 
a  touch  of  Egyptian  decoration,  one 
enters  the  large  general  lobby.  It  has  a 


Ixirder,  all  formed  of  brass  strips. 

To  the  left  is  the  feature  Egyptian 
panel,  eleven  feet  high  and  running 
from  a  six-foot  base  to  four  at  the  top. 
The  panel  is  divided  into  two  subjects, 
iKith  reproductions  from  two  different 
ancient  Egyptian  temples. 

The  lower,  main  panel  depicts  the 
Crowning  of  Ptolemy  IX  by  the  God¬ 
desses  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Nile, 
being  a  reproduction  from  the  wall  of 
the  Temple  of  Edfou  in  the  city  of 
Edfou  in  upper  Egypt  on  left  bank  of 
the  Nile.  The  Temple  of  Edfou  was 
begun  by  Ptolemy  III  in  237  B.  C.  and 
finished  by  Ptolemy  IX  in  57  B.  C.,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved 
temples  in  Egypt.  Here  at  Edfou  is 
the  Sanctuary  of  Horus,  the  Egyptian 
•\pollo.  Horus,  according  to  Greek  in¬ 
scriptions,  being  the  Egyptian  name  of 
God. 

To  the  left  is  the  Goddess  of  the 
Lower  Nile,  indicated  by  the  particular 
type  of  headdress  worn.  To  the  right 
is  the  Goddess  of  the  Upper  Nile,  with 
that  section’s  distinctive  type  of  head¬ 
dress.  The  King  occupies  a  central 
position.  The  cartouche,  or  hierogly¬ 


phics,  above  this  panel  tells  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  this  particular  Ptolemaic  king. 

A  photostat  of  original  relief  at  Ed¬ 
fou  from  which  the  Sentinel  feature 
lobby  panel  was  reproduced  was  sent  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  for  translation.  The  hieroglyphics 
have  not  yet  all  been  translated  in  full, 
but  the  following  has  been  sent  the 
Sentinel  by  the  Department  of  Egyptian 
Art : 

‘The  relief  represents  Ptolemy  Ninth 
wearing  the  double  crown  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  Above  the  king’s  head 
are  his  two  cartouches.  That  on  the 
right  reads  ‘The  divine  hero  and  chosen 
one  of  Ptah,  who  doeth  righteousness 
for  Re  and  Amun,  controller  of  life.’ 
The  lefthand  cartouche  reads  ‘Ptolemy 
living  forever,  lieloved  of  Petah.’ 

“The  king  is  being  blessed  by  two 
goddesses.  The  one  on  the  right  wear¬ 
ing  the  tall  crown  of  Upper  Egypt  is 
Nekhbet,  tutelary  divinity  of  Upper 
Egypt  whose  shrine  was  at  the  modern 
El-Kab.  The  other  goddess  wearing  the 
red  crown  of  Lower  Egypt  (the  delta) 
is  Udo  (often  called  Ifuto).  She  is  the 
protective  divinity  of  Lower  Egypt, 
whose  city  was  called  Pe-udo  (cor¬ 
rupted  into  Buto). 

“These  Ptolemaic  inscriptions  were 
scarcely  understood  by  the  priest  who 
wrote  them,  the  value  of  the  signs  hav¬ 
ing  changed  considerably  since  the 
Pharaonic  period.  The  inscriptions  rep¬ 
resent  the  goddesses  as  they  are  in  the 
act  of  blessing  the  king.” 

The  upper  panel  is  from  a  pylon  of  an 
unknown  temple  in  Upper  Egypt,  its 
model  being  in  a  European  museum.  It 
illustrates  Anubis  the  jackal-headed  god 
of  Egyptian  mythology,  and  supervisor 
of  the  burial  and  the  protector  of  the 
dead.  Anubis  is  seen  offering  his  funeral 
libation. 

Anubis  is  the  son  of  Osiris,  chief  god, 
the  creator,  the  foe  of  evil,  and  his  wife 
Nephthys.  At  the  close  of  the  funeral 
process  Egyptian  mythology  says  Anubis 
as  “opener  of  the  way”  received  the 
mummy  at  the  door  of  the  tomb  and  in 
judgment  acted  for  his  father  Osiris, 
examining  the  balance.  He  produced  the 
heart  of  the  deceased  for  judgment  and 
looked  after  his  body  which  was  in 
danger  of  being  handed  over  to  “the 
eater  of  the  dead”  by  accident.  Anubis 
was  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Egypt.  In 
the  Assyrian  myth  Anubis  was  the  one 
who  embalmed  the  dead. 

The  whole  panel  is  capped  off  with 
the  winged  vulture,  the  emblem  of  power, 
and  the  cornice  which  runs  around  the 
entire  business  office  just  beneath  the 
decorated  beamed  ceiling  reproduces  the 
Lotus  bloom  of  Egypt,  originally  one  of 
two  blue  water  lilies  cultivated  from 
earliest  times  by  Egyptians  among  whom 
the  Lotus  flower  was  sacred. 

The  decorative  columns  on  the  black 
Belgian  marble-topped  counter  are  of  the 
Lotus  bud.  a  design  from  the  Egyptian 
Museum  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  The  big 
Egyptian  column  projecting  through  the 
counter  with  its  flaring  head  is  taken 


Striking  Egyptian  entrance  to  Centralia  SentineFs  plant. 


from  a  capital  at  the  Egyptian  temple 
ruin  at  Philae.  The  reed  moulding  run¬ 
ning  around  the  walls  and  over  the 
openings  is  Egyptian,  this  bit  of  archi¬ 
tectural  design  being  passed  down  from 
ancient  Egyptians  who  before  the  days 
of  building  stone  bundled  the  reeds  to¬ 
gether  with  thongs,  groups  of  such  being 
used  for  opening  supports  in  their 
homes. 

All  business  office  floors  are  brass- 
stripped  colored  terrazzo,  laid  off  in 
diagonal  18-inch  squares  of  alternate  red 
and  green  verde  antique.  All  new  steel 
walnut  colored  desks  with  waste  baskets 
and  aluminum  chairs  to  match  are  used. 
Next  to  the  cash  register  are  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes  for  instantly  whisking  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  to  the  composing  room. 
The  business  office  is  heated  with  blower 
type  unit  heaters,  doing  away  with  radia¬ 
tors.  This  also  serves  as  a  ventilating 
and  cooling  system  in  summer.  The 
cross  beams  are  decorated  in  bright  col¬ 
ors  with  Egyptian  designs,  and  the  six 
large  ceiling  lights  have  an  Egyptian 
flare  and  a  bit  of  color.  The  width  of 
the  office  is  thirty-six  feet,  with  an  eigh¬ 
teen-foot  ell  running  to  rear  in  which 
are  located  the  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments. 

The  entire  interior  of  the  business  of¬ 
fice,  except  the  ceiling,  is  of  terra  cotta, 
terrazzo  or  steel.  'The  terra  cotta  tile 
extends  on  the  side  walls  to  the  ceiling, 
topped  with  an  artistic  cornice  flaring  out 
over  the  walls  and  in  which  are  designed 
the  Lotus  flower  in  blues  and  greens  on 
yellow  background.  All  these  artistic 
touches  and  panels  were  specially  sculp¬ 
tured  and  hand  colored  to  order.  They 
reproduce  in  an  authentic  way  the 
ancient  Egyptian  method  of  wall  sculp¬ 
tures. 

From  a  flat  wall  reliefs  were 
cut  in  outline  and  this  method  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  sculpturing  the  terra  cotta  for 
the  Sentinel  art  work. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the 
wall,  and  running  around  the  entire 
business  office,  is  a  series  of  artistic 
Egyptian  panels,  ten  panels  in  all,  done 
as  is  all  the  Egyptian  work,  in  color. 


WINTHROP  JOINS  WARNER 


Agency  Man  Will  Promote  Industrial 
and  Sponsored  Movies 

Robert  Winthrop,  formerly  president 
of  Winthrop  &  Co.,  New  York,  sales  and 
advertising  counsel,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Warner  Brothers  Industrial  Films, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Warner  Brothers 
Pictures,  Inc.,  as  si^cial  representative, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Winthrop  at  one  time  was  vice- 
president  and  a  member  of  the  plan 
board  of  the  Addison  Vars,  Inc.,  agency 
of  New  York,  Rochester  and  Buffalo. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  vice-president  of 
Lyddon,  Hanford  and  Kimball,  Inc.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  before  that  was 
an  executive  of  Critchfield  &  Co. 

His  work  in  with  Warner  Brothers  In¬ 
dustrial  Films,  Inc.,  will  be  concerned 
with  the  promotion  of  industrial  and 
commercial  pictures  and  of  sponsored 
pictures  to  be  shown  in  Warner  theatres 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


CARRIER  GROUP  CELEBRATES 

The  annual  celebration  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Carriers’  Association  was 
held  in  Erhardt’s  Grove,  Park  Ridge, 
Ill.,  Sunday.  It  was  attended  by  2,500 
Imys,  their  families  and  their  su^r- 
visors.  Athletic  contests,  swimming, 
dancing  and  bridge  provided  entertain¬ 
ment.  Joseph  Epstein  president  of  the 
Association,  O.  Rosenthal,  H.  E.  Mor¬ 
ton  and  M.  N.  Rose,  official  carriers, 
were  in  charge. 


DWIGHT  ESTATE  $334,000 

William  G.  Dwight,  late  publisher  of 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript,  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $334,863,  all  in 
property,  according  to  an  appraisal  filed 
recently.  Included  in  the  Dwight  estate 
is  stock  in  the  Transcript  valued  at 
$266,156.  The  rest  is  in  bank  and  other 
stocks. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  xeill  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


Have  a  reporter  interview  leading 
public  citizens  on  the  subject,  “We 
Ought  to  do  Away  With  This,”  the  in¬ 
terview  citing  some  public  nuisance, 
ramshackle  building,  etc.— E.  W.  F. 


Oklahmna  City  (Okla.)  News  re¬ 
cently  created  good  will  for  the  paper 
and  incidentally  increased  the  efficiency 
of  local  ice  companies  by  conducting  an 
ice  weighing  campaign.  Two  reporters 
equipped  with  scales  and  tongs  followed 
in  the  wake  of  local  ice  wagons.  When 
a  piece  of  ice  was  delivered  the  reporters 
dashed  in  behind  the  iceman  and  weighed 
the  hunk  to  see  if  the  consumer  had  been 
given  short  weight.  A  few  articles  put 
every  ice  man  on  his  guard  so  that  bet¬ 
ter  service  was  the  result. — W.  H.  W. 


Gieck  some  of  the  old-established 
banks  in  your  city  and  find  out  who 
opened  the  first  acount;  also  the  oldest 
“live  acount”  on  their  books  today.  The 
reporter,  on  inquiry,  may  also  discover 
that  some  accounts  have  been  entirely 
forgotten.  This  material  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature  story  for  a  California 
newspaper. — G.  G. 


Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Tribune  prints  a 
daily  feature,  headed  “When  I  was  21 — ", 
which  tells  what  the  different  subjects 
were  doing  when  they  were  21  years  old. 
Several  hundred  of  the  great  and  near¬ 
great  of  the  town  have  interviewed  for 
the  feature. — M.  J.  P. 


Chicago  Tribune  prints  a  photo  of  the 
envelopes  of  letters  from  interesting  or 
little  known  places  received  by  its  read¬ 
ers,  together  with  a  few  paragraphs 
about  the  place  and  the  person  who  sent 
the  letter. — S.  H. 


STUNT  SOLD  14  PAGES 


Mythical  Travelers’  Series  Run  by 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News 

A  series  showing  the  acceptance  of 
Milwaukee-made  products  in  foreign 
lands  and  out-of-the-way  places  has  sold 
14  pages  of  advertising  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Wisconsin  News  during  the  past 
several  weeks.  The  story  of  the  product 
is  carried  in  a  full  page  advertisement  of 
the  company  by  which  it  is  manufactured. 
The  first  few  paragraphs  of  the  text  tell 
the  story  of  Jack  and  Larry,  two  myth¬ 
ical  world  travelers,  and  their  experience 
with  the  product  in  a  distant  land. 

In  editorial  space  a  letter  is  printed 
from  either  Jack  or  Larry,  and  the  same 
evening  at  7-30,  their  adventures  are 
dramatized  over  the  radio.  The  rate 
charged  for  the  advertisement  covers 
selling  cost  and  the  complete  cost  of  the 
radio  program. 

Fourteen  pages  have  already  been  sold 
in  this  fashion  and  five  more,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  be  obtained,  according  to 
Exchanges,  organ  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 


REVIVING  MIDWEST  GROUP 


Tri-State  Editors  to  Hold  Meetiing 
After  Year  of  Inactivity 

Annual  convention  of  the  Tri-State 
Editorial  Association,  for  which  plans 
were  formulated  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  organization  following  a  year  of  in¬ 
activity,  will  be  held  in  Sioux  City,  la., 
the  third  week  in  September. 

Officers  this  year,  all  re-elected  as  of 
1928,  include  Carl  C.  Sturges,  editor  of 
the  Correctionville  (la.)  News,  presi¬ 
dent;  H.  N.  Wagner,  editor,  Homer 
(Neb.)  Star,  vice-president;  Mel  A. 
Schmeid,  editor  Dakota  County  Eagle  of 
South  Sioux  City,  Neb.,  secretary; 
Charles  H.  Hornbeck,  editor,  Center¬ 
ville  (S.D.)  Journal,  treasurer,  and  J.  P. 
O’Fuery,  editor  Hartington  (Neb.) 
News,  committeeman. 


AIDED  CONSERVATIVE  VICTORY 


A  statistical  compilation  of  professions 
which  are  the  ambition  of  children  under 
ten  years  old  will  make  a  good  feature 
story. — Arthur  Settel. 


Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  run  for  a  “traveling”  reporter. 
Small  communities  and  towns  within  a 
radius  of  Tulsa  are  interested  in  Tulsa 
and  any  number  of  citizens  in  these 
towns  work  in  Tulsa.  A  reporter  with 
a  car  makes  the  round  of  these  places 
in  his  automobile  gathering  news  and 
building  good-will  for  the  Tribune. — 
B.W. 


Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening  News 
is  using  an  interesting  feature  entitled 
“What  Do  You  Read?  How  Is  Your 
Memory?”  in  which  readers  of  the 
Evening  News  are  told  they  can  answer 
a  list  of  10  or  a  dozen  questions  if  they 
have  carefully  read  the  Evening  News 
for  the  past  week  and  if  their  memory 
is  good.— P. 


Boston  Herald  obtained  a  good  box 
story  by  having  a  head  librarian  name 
what  her  records  showed  to  be  Boston¬ 
ians’  six  most  popular  authors,  three 
women,  and  three  men. — Niver  W. 
Beaman. 


Regina  (Sask.)  Star  Vigorously  Op¬ 
posed  MacKenzie  King  Government 

The  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star  is 
being  given  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  smashing  the  I.iberal  party  machine 
in  Saskatchewan  in  the  elections  re¬ 
cently,  and  turning  a  formerly  solid 
Liberal  province  against  the  MacKenzie 
King  government  to  bring  it  down  to 
defeat  after  a  nine  year  regime. 

The  Star  is  published  by  Charles  E. 
Campbell,  who  came  into  the  limelight 
last  year  through  his  large  suit  against 
the  Hearst  interests  for  commission  on 
the  sale  of  newsprint. 


HEADS  OHIO  PAPER 

W''illiam  Chance  of  London,  O.,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  St.  Clairs- 
ville  Gazette,  which  is  owned  by  Ohio 
News,  Inc.,  the  new  chain  of  Ohio 
weekly  newspapers. 

We  Have  For  Sale  For 
Cash 

Lot  of  Good  Second-Hand 

CORED  IRON  BASE 


_  A  reporter  recently  disguised  himself 
m  old  clothes  and  a  beard,  strapped  a 
tray  around  his  neck  after  the  fashion 
of  some  peddlers  and,  after  putting  20 
silver  dollars  on  the  tray  as  stock-in- 
trade,  went  out  on  the  street  and  tried 
to  sell  them  for  a  quarter  each.  He 
succeeded  in  selling  only  two  in  two 
hours.— R.  N.  Lee. 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS: 

jntwiive  reading  of  all  EASTERN  PAPERS. 
Ineluding  dally  and  weekly. 
western  states  and  Canada  read  by 
•dually  thorough  afllllated  bureaut. 

■Ssiv?.  WHISTON 

••OTE — ThU  >d  appear,  again  on  Sept.  6th. 


JSS3  High  for  Standard 
tS-Gaug*  Zinc  Cuts 

This  base  is  assorted  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  picas  deep  and  is 
12^,  25^,  38^  and  51^  picas 
wide  and  is  just  as  good  as  new. 
There  are  in  the  lot  290  pieces 
that  cost  new  $284.00. 

First  Check  For 

$150  Takes  the  Lot 

ADDRESS 

Courier-Post  Company 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Elmer  C.  Pratt,  Mechanical  Supt. 


Dollar  Pullers 


pHICAGO  TRIBUNE  is  offering  $1 
L-teach  for  letters  of  comment  from 
readers  each  week  on  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  appearing  in  the  Tribune’s 
columns. — E.  R.  F. 


Watch  the  news  columns  for  good 
news  stories  of  anything  that  tells  of 
progress  for  the  advertisers.  Then  clip 
the  heading  and  part  of  the  news  from 
the  mat  and  file  away.  The  next  year 
prepare  copy  based  on  these  news  stories 
and  sell  the  advertisers  on  the  copy  fea¬ 
turing,  “A  Promise  in  1930 — Fulhlment 
in  1931.”— R.  C.  Bishop. 


Get  local  furnace  dealers  to  run  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  summer,  stressing 
that  the  time  to  install  a  new  furnace  or 
to  repair  an  old  one  is  during  warm 
weather  when  the  heating  plant  is  out. 
As  an  added  attraction,  have  the  dealers 
offer  to  install  furnaces  now  with  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  deferred  until  fall. — W. 
Albert  Karsch. 


San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Statuiard-Times 
recently  ran  a  double  page  advertisement 
featuring  the  best  method  to  combat  ty¬ 
phoid  and  other  diseases  due  to  bacterial 
growth,  keeping  the  temperature  of  your 
refrigerator  below  the  M  degrees  mark. 
The  page  was  sponsored  by  four  dealers 
of  mechanical  refrigerators. — Elmer  M. 
Baine. 

Some  super-service  station  or  garage 
in  your  city  may  be  willing  to  offer  a 
“Summer  Service  Special,”  including 
points  which  the  motorist  may  wish  to 
have  checked  before  starting  on  a  long 
trip ;  greasing,  spring  lubrication,  battery 
inspection,  adjustment  of  generator,  dis- 

The 

Archineer 


PUBLISHERS  who  wish  to 

reduce  costs  will  find 
our  special  experience  in 
the  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  very 
valuable.  Ask  about  it. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

Ettgintm  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

_ _ _ 


r 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 


Special  Blacks 
that  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye 


The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  Blast  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Manager 


tributor,  carburetor,  lights,  and  brakes, 
and  check-up  on  wheel  alignment  might 
be  included. — L.  G.  M. 


Lynbrook  (N.Y.)  Nassau  County 
Daily  Star  recently  ran  a  page  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  which  each  advertisement 
could  be  exchanged  at  the  advertiser’s 
store  for  an  airplane  ride  coupon.  An 
airplane  concern  in  the  paper’s  area  co¬ 
operated  in  getting  the  page  and  in  re¬ 
deeming  the  coupons.  Coupons  were 
given  to  those  who  bought  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  merchandise  and  presented  the 
clipped  advertisement.  The  flying  field 
makes  a  specialty  of  taking  joy-riders 
for  five  or  ten-minute  flights  for  a  few 
dollars.  This  page  scheme  can  be 
worked  near  any  airport,  while  a  similar 
plan  can  be  arranged  in  cooperation  with 
amusement  park  managers,  the  coupons 
admitting  holders  to  scenic  railways, 
merry-go-rounds,  and  similar  “rides.” — 
Kilcullen. 


Cline  -  W estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

RALEIGH 

News  &  Observer 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chicago  I  111  West  Waahiagtou 
Stroot 

Now  Yorki  Dailg  Now*  Bldg. 
Z20  East  42ad  St. 

San  Franciocoi  First  Natioual 
Bank  Building 


Red  Top  Rubber  Coated  Felt 
Press  Blankets 

Oil  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press’  Blankets 
GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 
Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cut 
Strips  any  width  in  eight  thick¬ 
nesses  21-27-30-35-38-40-45-S2 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLIES 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belts 
and  Breaking  Pins 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kinds 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 

A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Press 
Room  Supplies 

American  Publishers  Supply 

F.  O.  Bee  tSt 
Weot  Lynn,  Maai. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Burean  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  eziierienced,  energetic  men 
—it  saves  yon  time  Ivy  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  v^o  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Baihait,  Dhector 
Personnel  Burera  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  ^ 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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NEW  DEVICE  INSERTS 
ROTO  SECTIONS 


British  Company  Perfects  Automatic 
Inset  Refister  Which  Draws  Pre- 

▼iously  Printed  Sections  Into 

Papers  as  They  Are  Printed 

An  “Automatic  Inset  Register,”  an 
attachment  that  can  be  fitted  to  any  news¬ 
paper  press  and  which  will  insert  a  four- 
page  rotogravure  or  color  section,  previ¬ 
ously  printed,  concurrently  with  regular 
production  and  at  the  full  speed  of  the 
modem  presses,  was  demonstrated  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Bell  Punch  and  Printing 
Company,  Ltd.,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex, 
England,  in  a  “presentation  edition,  of 
the  London  Daily  Express.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  in  the  company  s 
factory,  the  Express  merely  donating 
mats  of  a  past  issue  to  give  the  experi¬ 
ment  a  newspaper  flavor. 

Inserted  in  this  “presentation  edition” 
was  a  four-page  color  and  rotogravure 
section  showing  the  practicability  of  the 
device.  A  large  picture  of  a  Victory- 
Kidder  press  showing  the  Automatic 
Inset  Register  mounted  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  platform  over  the  reel  end 
of  the  machine  was  shown.  In  the  12- 
page  edition  the  supplement  occupied 
pages  3  and  4  and  9  and  10. 

The  device  was  described  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  as  follows: 

“The  Automatic  Inset  Register  is  an 
attachment  that  can  be  fitted  to  any  ex¬ 
isting  press,  providing  that  suitable  space 
is  available  for  its  accommodation.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  Register  be  physi¬ 
cally  attached  to  any  press,  providing  that 
it  can  be  driven  in  unison  with  the  press 
with  which  it  is  intended  to  be  utilized. 
It  could  be  placed  at  one  end.  or  even  at 
the  side,  and  the  web  therefrom  incor¬ 
porated  by  the  employment  of  turner 
bars.  It  could,  if  desired,  be  accom¬ 
modated  on  a  floor  above  the  press  and 
the  web  run  through  a  slit  in  the  floor. 
In  the  design  of  a  new  press,  the  Regis¬ 
ter  would  be  incorporate  as  part  of  the 
machine. 

“The  pre-printed  matter,  of  whatever 
nature  this  may  take,  is  mounted  in  reel 
form  on  brackets  attached  to  the  Regis¬ 
ter.  The  web  is  run  through  the  regis¬ 
tering  unit  and  is  thereafter  led  into  the 
newly-printed  webs  of  the  press.  The 
inset  supplement  can  be  arranged  to  ^ 
incorporated  in  any  desired  position  in 
the  produced  paper.  This  particular  ex¬ 
ample  is  emploj’ed  between  the  two  webs 
printed  by  the  press,  but  it  could,  with 
equal  facility,  be  made  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  production,  that  is  to  say, 
to  comprise  pages  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  a  12- 
page  paper. 

“The  main  function  of  the  Register  is 
to  maintain  automatically  correct  regis¬ 
ter  as  between  the  ins*  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  press  running  at  the  highest 
speed.  This  is  achieved  by  the  automatic, 
permissive  control  of  the  feed  of  the  in¬ 
set,  regulating  and  controlling  that 
cumulative  creep  in  one  direction  or  the 
other  that  would  otherwise  occur,  and  it 
is  guaranteed  that  the  limits  of  varia¬ 
tion  will  not  be  more  than  V4-inch,  or, 
in  other  words,  Vs-inch  on  either  side  of 
dead  register. 

“To  illustrate  the  corrKtive  capacity 
of  this  Registering  Device,  let  it  be 
imagined  that,  in  mounting  up  a  new 
reel  of  an  inset  supplement,  it  happened 
to  be  so  positiemed  as  to  be,  say,  1  inch 
out  in  its  correct  running  register  with 
the  print  of  the  press.  In  such  a  case 
time  need  not  be  wasted  in  effecting  its 
correction,  as  the  Register  itself  will 
immediately  and  automatically  bring 
about  its  correction,  be  it  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  or  the  other,  at  the  rate  of  V&-inch 
per  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  that  is  to 
say,  only  16  copies  per  inch  of  correc¬ 
tion  ne^ed.  It  may  sometimes  happen 
that  a  join  may  occur  in  the  inset  reel 
and  the  join  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lose  running  register  by  an  inch  or  two. 
Here  also  the  Register  will  take  care  of 
the  defect  and  effect  its  correction  at  the 
rate  stated. 

“It  will  be  obvious  that  this  Insetting 
Device  could  be  utilized  for  the  purpose 
of  running  into  the  product  of  the  print¬ 


ing  press  an  additional  webb  of  printed 
matter,  not  necessarily  photogravure  or 
color. 

“By  the  provision  of  an  Automatic 
Register,  the  capacity  of  a  press  is  at 
once  increased  by  four  pages,  or  eight 
pages  according  to  the  width  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister,  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  that 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  the 
duplication  of  printing  plant.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  above  illustrated  press  (in 
the  “presentation  issue”'!  is  capable  of 
producing  only  an  8-page  paper,  but,  by 
the  use  of  the  Register  now  attached, 
which  is  only  a  half-sheet  in  width,  it  can 
be  immediately  increased  to  a  capacity  of 
12  pages.  With  a  Register  of  full  width, 
it  could  be  made  to  effect  a  production 
of  double  the  size,  or  16  pages.” 


100  AT  MACDONALD  HEARING 


HELLEN  AIDING  ROLPH,  JR. 

Will  N.  Hellen,  formerly  a  newspaper 
man  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  campaign  manager  for  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  candidate  for  governor  of 
California,  at  the  Aug.  26  primaries. 
Hellen  will  divide  his  time  lietween  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


Newspaper  Men  Filled  All  Seats  in 
San  Francisco  Court 

Newspapers  truly  represented  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  the  “open”  hearing  of  John  Mac¬ 
Donald  in  the  Mooney-Billings  pardon 
applications  investigation  conducted  by 
the  California  Supreme  Court  sitting  in 
San  Francisco  last  week. 

Special  tickets  were  given  permitting 
100  persons  to  attend  the  hearing,  thus 
practically  limiting  the  spectators  to 
members  of  the  press.  Heading  the 
delegation  of  newspaper  men  present  was 
Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  who  wrote 
a  daily  editorial  featuring  his  group. 

Limitation  of  spectators  was  necessary 
because  the  hearing  was  held  in  the 
California  Supreme  Court  chamber.  The 
Associated  Press,  United  Press,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  metropolitan 
papers  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region 
had  telephones  set  up  in  the  corridor  just 
outside  the  courtroom. 

Among  by-line  stories  written  for  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  papers  were  those  by 
R.  W.  Jimerson,  San  Francisco  Exami¬ 


ner;  Earl  C.  Behrens,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Nancy  Barr  Mavity,  Oaklani 
Tribune  and  Robert  Shaw,  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer.  Artists  whose  special 
work  was  used  on  the  hearing  included 
Arthur  Mohr,  portrait  artist  whose  work 
appeared  in  the  Examiner;  Gregor  Dun¬ 
can  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
and  Douglas  Roger  of  the  San  Francisco 
News. 


ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 


Point  Pleasant  (W.'Va.)  Register 
Changed  from  Weekly  Aug.  5 

Publication  of  the  Point  Pleasant 
(W.  Va.)  Register,  as  a  daily,  was  be¬ 
gun  Tuesday,  .\ug.  5.  It  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  many  years  as  a  Democratic 
weekly,  but  was  recently  taken  over  by  a 
new  firm  capitalized  at  $50,000,  the  Point 
Pleasant  Register  Company. 

Incorporators  are  H.  C.  Ogden, 
Wheeling  publisher,  who  has  numerous 
West  Virginia  newspaper  interests;  W. 
R.  Keyser,  manager  of  the  IVelch 
(W.Va.)  Daily  News;  C.  C.  Lewis,  T. 
Stribling,  and  E.  J.  Somerville,  Point 
Pleasant  business  men. 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


Executives  for  any  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  reached  direct 
through  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Service 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  4.SR 


Here  are  Some  Famout*f^R  Uteri 
Akron  Electro  Co.,  Akron, 


Ohio 
Daily  Pantasraph. 

Bloomington.  111. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Boston,  Mattfl. 
Partridge  &  Anderson, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Hodge  Mat  Service.  Cin* 
cinnati,  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Clevela^.  Ohio 
Michigan  Stereo  (  o.  (J 
Machines) ,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas,  Texas 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Dallu,  Texas 
Times-Union,  Altiany. 
N.  Y. 

Post,  Denver,  Colo, 
Heraild.  Everett.  Wash. 
Times- Record,  Fort 
Smith.  Ark. 

News- Press.  Glendale 
California 

Telegraph,  Harrisburg, 


Pa. 


Times,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
News,  Hollywood.  Calif. 
News  Sentinel.  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln. 
Nebr. 

Sun.  Long  Beach.  Calif. 
Odhams  Press  {2  Ma¬ 
chines),  London.  Eng. 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee. Wis. 
Press,  Mobile.  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie.  Ind. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  New  York  City 
{2  Machines) 
World-Her^d.  Omaha. 
Nebraska 

Leader,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Post.  Pasadena.  Calif, 
^urnal.  Pottsville  Pa. 
Times- World,  Roanoke. 
V^trginia 

News  Leader,  Richmond. 
Virginia 

News-Pilot.  San  Pedro 
California 
Union-Tribune,  San 
Diego,  California 
Outlook.  Santa  Monica. 
California 

Press,  Spring^held,  Mo. 


Times,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Times,  Toledo.  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Hollister  Press,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 
Globe,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
l>aily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 
Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Item,  Mt.  Carmel.  Pa. 
Post.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Commercial  Color, 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Afro-American,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 
Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Herald-News.  Joliet.  111. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Globe.  Joplin.  Mo. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 
{2  Machines) 
Spokesman-Review, 
Spokane,  Wash. 
News-T ribune,  Tacoma, 
Washington 

Telegram,  Superior,  Wis. 
Tribune.  Ironton.  Ohio 
Tiroes,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Telegram.NewYork.N.Y. 
W’estern  Newspaper 
Union,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Odhams  Press,  Ltd.. 

Manchester.  England 
Evanston  Publishing  Co., 
Evanston.  111. 

Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Post  •  Ad  voca  te , 

Alhambra,  Calif. 

La  Prensa,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

N.  E.  A.  Service, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 
Times,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 
State-Journal. 

Springfield.  Ill. 

Polish  Daily  News, 
Chicago,  111. 


Stereotype  Room 
EfiBciency 


Mean*  quick  production  of  good 
pUtea  and  the  elimination  of  ro- 
caita  ai  far  aa  possible. 


Mouldii^  Blankets 


Hard  and  Soft  G>rk  Blankets 
Heary  Wool  Moulders 
light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(AU  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thickneases  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 


New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 


Woreester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Woreester,  Mass. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulara 
to  yotw  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Tell  Your  Story 
and 

Sell  Your  Products 
through 

Editor  dC  Publisher- 


A  Sfridly 

Qua  lily 
Produef— 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


A  Quahly  Purchase  is, 
after  all,  (ha  Exercise 
of  ihaTruasi  Economy 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45  R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

HEW  VOXK  CHICAGO  ‘AN  rXANCItCO 


Tel.  Algonq.  1620-21 


Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


9ERRY‘AAINOLE  0?/.  Printing  Equipment  Engineers 


Dnsignnrs  and  Maknrt  of  Qua  I  ity  Stool  Printing  Office  Equipment 


Flatiron  Bldg.,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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The  Publisher’s  Market-Place 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  — .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


business  opportunities 


Brokers 


[Kewspsper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  I’ersonal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knoi,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Newspapers — If  you  get  in  the  humor  to  buy, 
sell  or  consolidate  newspapers  let  Omar  D. 
Gray,  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  aid  you. 


Three  Good  Buys — Weekly  and  Job  plant,  Con¬ 
necticut:  weekly  and  Job  plant.  New  York; 
semi-weekly  and  Job  plant,  Pennsylvania.  All 
exclusive  Helds,  splendid  equipment,  earning 
handsome  dividends.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Newspaper  wanted  in  small  city  nr  largo  vil¬ 
lage  in  extreme  south  Virginia,  east  I'ennessee 
or  western  North  Carolina.  Will  consider  week'y 
or  bi-weekly  or  small  city  dally.  Keply  .V-.'5T1, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Small  Southern.  Soutlienstern  or  Southwestern 
dally  wanted  by  two  newspaper  executives. 
Value  l.'iO.OOO  to  $100,000.  Give  ns  much  in¬ 
formation  as  imasible  in  reply.  Confidential. 
Box  .t-.l'l.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Solicitor — Excellent  opportunity  for 
experiencetl  salesman  who  is  also  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  crew,  for  newspaiier  Special  Edition  or 
Weekly  Page.  State  experience.  Liberal  com¬ 
mission.  .\-580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor,  Circulation  Manager,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  and  General  Manager  for  evening  Iowa 
dally.  Want  only  those  with  experience,  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  departments  for  a  progressive 
paper,  circulation  of  which  will  soon  be 
men  between  3.’i  and  50  years  of  age,  who  can 
make  tbemselve  Indispensable.  A-5.S(i,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Matuiging  Editor  wanted  Immediately  by  Hat¬ 
tiesburg  (Miss.)  American.  City  18,000.  Wire 
experience,  references,  direct. 


Situations  Wanted 


Acoounting — Y'oung  man  seeks  opportunity, 
chain  newspaper  general  ataff,  15  years  bnsineas 
office  training.  Available  September  let.  E-974, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Advertising — Linage  builder,  copy,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  man,  available  as  manager, 
salesman.  Knows  art,  modem  typography. 
College  graduate,  A-542,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Assistant  Publisher  of  three  weeklies,  available 
Sept.  1  liecause  of  unusual  condition.  Five 
years  on  dailies,  two  on  weeklies,  all  depart¬ 
ments,  good  record.  State  salary.  L.  E.  R., 
Times,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Cartoonist,  27,  experienced  comic  art,  good 
ideas,  neat  style,  desires  position  any  location. 
A-5G1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager. — I  believe,  first,  last  and 
always  that  a  circulation  manager  should  be  a 
sales  manager.  He  must  be  a  getter  of  new 
business. 

Next,  I  believe  a  clrculatoi  should  be  able 
to  remember  that  a  publisher  is  in  business  to 
make  money  and  ihnt  one  ot  the  ways  to  do 
this  is  to  spend  Just  ns  little  as  possible  and 
get  all  the  results  the  law  allows  for  what  you 
do  spend. 

I  believe  in  bavlng  enough  system  and  detail 
to  avoid  waste  and  in  not  having  so  much  that 
It  clutters  up  the  machinery. 

I  know  niy  record  is  convincing.  May  I  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  you?  A-,'67,  Editor  &  Publislier. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wsmted 


Editor-Bsporter,  widely  experienced,  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  city.  Capable  taking  full  charge. 
A-5o9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor — Motion  Picture  and  Dramatic  Section — 
By  experienced  newspaper  and  magazine  writer; 
12  years.  Editorial  director,  intimate  knowledge 
motion  picture  production,  “inside  dope,”  per¬ 
sonal  contact  wth  leading  stars,  writers,  direct¬ 
ors,  executives,  familiar  with  entire  "llolly- 
wo^  Backet.’’  Guarantee  to  proiiuce  unusual 
page  that  will  sell  Itself  to  both  advertisers  and 
readers.  Willing  to  prove  ability  first.  Busi¬ 
ness,  personal  and  bank  references  on  request. 
College  education,  age  42,  married,  temperate, 
personality.  American.  Address:  Kamra,  P.  O. 
Box  725,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Editor  afternoon  paper  town  15,t'00  or  less. 
Ten  years’  experience:  college  education;  35, 
married.  Iteferences.  A-.573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Executive — With  record  of  achievements  wants 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  ability  as  news¬ 
paper  builder.  Has  held  positions  as  general 
manager,  business  manager  and  advertising 
director.  Know  every  phase  of  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Record  clean  and  outstanding.  References 
of  highest  t.vpe.  A-558.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Executive  Editorial  Aseistant  can  relieve  busy 
official  of  volume.  Experienced  advertising  news¬ 
paper.  Thorough  training.  A-588,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Feature  Writer,  columniet,  familiar  with  de¬ 
tails  of  editorial  desk,  general  reporting,  eo- 
ciet.v.  Have  prepared  feature  articles  for  a 
number  of  daily  newspapers,  trade  Journals,  and 
other  magazines.  Young  woman,  single,  eight 
years’  experience  in  newspaper  work.  Wants 
position  on  good  dally  newspaper  by  October  1. 
A-539,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


In  Any  Capacity — Yonng  man,  Notre  Dame 
graduate,  seeks  opportunity  to  enter  newspaper 
field.  A-550,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor— Fifteen  years’  actual  experi¬ 
ence  every  capacity,  large  and  small  town,  now 
eilitor,  makeup,  columnist,  Chicago  newspaper, 
seeks  opportunity  take  active  charge  of  dally 
In  town  23.0(X)  to  75,000.  Married,  .39.  Un¬ 
questionable  references.  A-523,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent — With  a  publisher 
viho  wishes  to  lower  his  page  cost  production, 
this  advertiser  desires  an  Interview.  Non¬ 
union.  “The  larger  the  dally  the  better.’’ 
A-578,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


News  or  city,  editor,  now  employed,  prefer  city 
of  12,000  to  20,000  In  South  or  Mid-West.  Age 
25.  unmarried.  A  fast  worker.  A-572,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


Goss  Comet,  Duplex  Angle  Bar,  Kidder  Three 
Color  Rotary.  Stereotype  Presses  of  various 
sizes,  8  column  Flat  Casting  Box,  Jig  Saw  and 
Drill,  12  I  18  (J&P  with  Miller  Feeder  and 
many  other  attractive  offerings.  What  do  you 
need?  John  Griffiths  Co.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Presses,  all  sizes,  Chaudler-l'rlce,  Millers, 
paper  cutters,  cabinets,  composing  room  sup¬ 
plies.  Collin,  343  West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Levy  Master  Rotogravure  Screen,  No.  1897.S — 
28  H  r  34  H" — 150  line.  Perfect  condition — Cost 
new  $3,200.00.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
A.  W.  Robertson,  461  8th  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  Tel.  Medallion  2831-2. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Complete  plant,  including  prese  with  22%  cut¬ 
off,  7  linos,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  equipment  for 
pbotoeugraving.  No  Junk.  Kush  full  details  of 
model,  condition,  price  per  item  and  for  plant, 
on  terms.  Include  samples  of  work.  Confiden¬ 
tial.  A-582,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted — Guaranteed,  used  angle-bar  or  Model  B 
duplex  press.  Address  Review,  Hayward,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journalistic  Antique* 


A  Collector  is  in  the  market  for  Journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  Id  this  country  or  In  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journaliats  of  past  generatioua;  old 
pliotographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  flelda  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Ixiok  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  yon  have 
and  what  your  price  is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  accepted).  B-746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  File 


BUir  A  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  I’enn.  Originators  of 
Salesmanship  Clnb  Campaigns,  Telephones: 
Offlee  2-1351;  residence  81-9240. 


Ths  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
BnlMers — Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Eeodtll  Plan. 


Contracts  for  Fartlowe  Flan  real  clrculatlon- 
bnlldlng  campaigns  are  being  filled  aa  rapidly 
at  possible  In  the  order  In  which  bookings  are 
made.  Newapapera  desiring  additional  circula¬ 
tion  and  more  thorough  coverage  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year  are  urged  to 
make  definite  reservations  now.  Contracts  from 
new  clients  are  accepted  only  after  a  Part- 
lowe  scientific  survey  and  analysis  of  each 
individual  Held.  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 
this  free  analysis  entails  no  obligations,  but 
does  secure  an  Intelligent  and  frank  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a  clrcnlatlon- 
bnlldlng  drive  would  prove  practical  and  help¬ 
ful  at  the  time  to  the  publication.  Publlshera 
are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe  service.  The 
Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  Is  genuine.  Write 
or  wire  collect,  TTie  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany,  6th  Floor,  Occidental  Bidg.,  Indianapolis. 


A.B.C.  Newspaper  doubles  ctrculatton  in  12 
weeks  with  lie  Priest  Plan  Campaign.  Scien¬ 
tific  circulation  bonding.  Write  or  wire  Hud- 
•on  Be  I>rlest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Tha  John  F.  Morriion  Company,  Sixth  Floor, 
Regliter  and  Tribune,  Dea  Moines,  I*.,  Circula¬ 
tion  Bnildero.  Write  or  wire  for  Field  Survey. 

A  H.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
tnllding  organization  accepting  only  bonallde 
snbscrlptlons  (paid  In  full  by  aubecrlber).  Write 
»r  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  eurvey. 


AVAILABLE? 


Then  state  the  fact  in 
a  Classified  Ad.  Delay 
may  mean  lost  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


Circulation  Manager  wants  position  on  progree- 
elve  daily.  14  years’  experience — home  delivery, 
street  sales,  news  stand,  mail  agents.  Writes 
promotion  copy.  A-535,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager;  ex|)erlenced  In  every  phase 
of  maintenance  and  promotion,  particularly  car¬ 
rier  organization  and  development.  Successful 
record  over  a  period  of  twelve  years  as  dept- 
head.  Highest  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  A-547  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Young,  competent,  15 
years  experience  with  large  and  small  dailies. 
Boy  promotion.  Best  references!  A-5(i6,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  paper  of  2,000  and  up.  A-1  ref¬ 
erences,  5  years’  experience  in  organizing,  car¬ 
rier  promotion,  street  sales,  etc.,  on  pnper  of 
10.000.  Available  Aug.  15th.  Write  Box  113. 
Slstervllle,  W.  Va. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager  seeks  connection 
Sept.  1st.  Excellent  record  past  ten  years. 
Highest  reference.  Address  A-583.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman  nr  Mechanical  Super- 
intendent,  open  for  situation  on  daily  paper. 
Energetic,  reliable  and  capable  of  handling 
help  to  produce  results.  Union.  A-570,  Editor 
A  i’ublisher. 


Composing  Room  Superintendent — Foreman  for 
afternoon  daily  or  large  weekly;  man  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability;  thoroughly  experienced;  good 
producer  and  capable  executive,  seeks  opening. 
A-585,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Desk  Man,  fast,  accurate,  smart  headline  writer, 
18  years’  experience,  excellent  background,  pre¬ 
fers  New  England.  A-687,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Developer  of  Special  Pages — 17118  advertising 
expert,  familiar  with  every  phase  of  news)>aper 
advertising  has  been  specializing  recently  In 
the  development  of  featuze  pages  and  editions. 
He  wants  a  connection  witb  a  publislier  who 
appreciates  the  value  of  feature  pages  of  a 
high  character.  All  work  handled  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Apiiointments  anytime,  A-541, 
EdMor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Y’oiing  man,  married,  now  employed, 
wishes  connection  as  city  editor,  or  Job  leaning 
to  same,  in  town  about  50.000.  Interested  only 
if  position  offers  permanent  opportunity  ac¬ 
cording  to  results  produced.  Good  references. 
A-570,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraver  —  Charge,  fully  experienced, 
newspaper,  commercial,  color.  Now  employed. 
Prefer  smaller  city.  A-577,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Desk  Man,  college  graduate,  married, 
six  years  experience,  desires  work  New  York 
or  adjacent  states.  References.  A-652,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Reporter-Desk  Man — Journalism  school  graduate; 
small  town  experience;  can  go  anywhere;  lib¬ 
erty  on  call.  A-584,  EMltor  A  I’ublisher. 


Sports  Writer:  Y’oung,  well-informed  in  all 
branches  of  sports,  experienced  In  reporting, 
head-writing  and  page  make-up,  desires  place 
on  staff  of  large  city  dally  or  as  sports  editor 
in  sinsller  community  after  Sept.  15.  A-5.80, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


Used 

Equipment 

Direct  inquiries  prove 
that  the  market  is  ac¬ 
tive.  List  the  items 
you  have  for  sale  in  a 
Classified  Ad. 

Classified 

Service 

Editor  & 
Publisher 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  tbe 
New  Y'ork  Tribune  of  each  of  tbe  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865:  April  16,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  28,  30.  May  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  14 
to  28  (Inclusive),  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  be  In  good  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


j  Newspaper  Properties 
I  Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Busine**  Eitabliihed  in  lS9f 

350  Madi*OB  Awe.  N«w  York 


NEWSPAPER 

Problems  in  appraisements  and 
consolidations  are  invited.  Prop¬ 
erties  bought  and  sold  tbrongb 
confidential  negotiations.  Prompt 
personal  service.  Yon  may 
write  ns  in  tbe  fullest  confidence. 

S*rvic»  in  th*  South 

HARWELL  «  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Nrmtptptr  Broken 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


I 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  August  9,  1930 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

OE  VAN  RAALTE  says  there  is  no  aproned  surgeon  cleaning  up  after  the 


and  she  asks,  “Can  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  lady  who  was  hurt,  please?”  The 
man  answers,  “Why  yes,  she  is  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Blank,  wife  of  the  head  of 
the  Uptah  refinery  at  Ponca.  The  fel¬ 
low  driving  her  was  her  nephew,  John 
Doe,  my  son.”  Just  then  another  nurse 
comes  down  the  hall,  whispers  to  the 
head  nurse,  and  somehow  the  people  in 
the  hall  seem  to  know.  Dead! 

But  what  is  death  to  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter?  They  write  of  it  every  day,  they 
put  everyone  else’s  name  in  the  paper 
but  their  own,  and  if  the  Grim  Reaper 


read  a  short  story  or  book-length  on 
journalistic  experience  that  possessed  the 


yelps,  “who  is  that  woman  and  is  she 

badly  h«?”  -yep,  pr«ty  bad,"  saya  the  ""I”"*  ? 


usually  exaggerate  newspaper  characters, 
he  maintains,  and  reporters  or  editors 


usually  exaggerate  newspaper  characters,  willing  to  help  a  reporter  out,  “guess  I:  f  ®  .• 

he  maintains,  and  reporters  or  editors  she’s  a  goner.  I  don’t  know  her  name,  s**® 

who  attempt  fiction  usually  are  too  but  she  is  a  big  social  bug  down  in 

modest  to  write  of  their  own  exploits,  Ponca.  Her  folks  ought  to  1]«  here  any- 

but  seek  rather  to  heroize  friends  and  time  now.  The  fellow  driving  the  car  64TF7HER 

associates.  Such  stories  are  strained  and  phoned  for  them.”  ”  howls 


HILE  the  theory  appeals  to  me,  I 
”  dissent  from  the  view  that  there  are 
no  true  newspaper  stories.  Indeed,  I 
think  there  are  many.  In  addition  to 
those  which  we  have  often  referred  to 
in  this  column  I  recall  a  serial,  called 
“Romance  of  the  Sun,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  20  years  ago  in  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  written  by  Oliver  Newman.  I 
never  saw  the  story  in  book  form,  but 
to  me  it  was  vividly  true  of  newspai^r 
men  I  have  known  and  a  perfect  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  small  and  struggling  evening 
newspaper  plant.  To  my  mind  “The 
Stolen  Story,”  by  the  late  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams,  remains  the  classic  yarn  of  the 
“good  old  days”  of  Park  Row  journal¬ 
ism,  while  Ben  Ames  Williams’  “Splen¬ 
dor”  lingers  as  my  favorite  in  recent 
newspaper  fiction. 

♦  *  ♦ 

MY  OWN  TOWN 

By  Elwin  Hunt 

Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Daily  TaAVELza 
jVEWS  is  a  good  deal  like  rain;  some- 
’  times  you  go  for  months  without  it, 
and  the  whole  world  seems  to  have 
crawled  into  a  dusty  hole  and  jerked  the 
hole  in  after  it,  then  again  it  starts  pour¬ 
ing  dogs  and  cats  and  you  left  your 
umbrella  at  home.  Take  a  bit  of  news 
that  comes  into  the  Traveler  office  for 
instance  and  chase  it  to  its  lair.  The 
’phone  tinkles  and  an  excited  voice  in¬ 
quires  for  a  reporter.  Say  the  city 
editor  answers.  Somebody  reports  a 
motor  car  accident  south  of  town.  The 
city  ed  is  busy  on  a  commissioners’ 
meeting  so  he  sends  one  of  the  report¬ 
ers.  She  finds  a  woman  has  beer  badly 
hurt  and  sent  to  the  hospital.  She  gets 
what  she  can  at  the  scene  of  the  wreck 
and  then  goes  to  the  hospital,  glancing 
apprehensively  at  her  wrist  watch  mean¬ 
while,  for  it  is  mighty  near  the  deadline 
and  the  paper  goes  to  press  right  on 
time,  no  matter  what  happens. 

At  the  hospital  she  is  informed,  by  a 
white  capped  individual  who  acts  as  if 
she  had  put  in  a  hard  night,  that  the 
woman  is  in  the  operating  room,  hors 
de  combat,  as  you  might  say,  and  won’t 
be  able  to  talk  for  some  hours.  “But 
what’s  her  name?”  persists  the  reporter, 
for  names  are  always  the  essence  of  any 
yarn.  “Don’t  know,”  yawns  the  nurse, 
“we’ll  phone  you  later.”  “Yes,”  says  the 
news  hotmd,  but  talking  to  herself,  “may¬ 
be  you  will  and  maybe  you  won’t,  but  I 
gotta  have  that  name  in  the  next  five 
minutes.” 

*  *  * 

C  HE  waits  until  the  nurse  has  left  the 
room,  pretending  to  fiddle  with  the 
’phone  book  to  avert  suspicion,  then  she 
walks  down  the  hall.  Through  the  open 
door  of  the  washroom  she  sees  an 


AD-VERSITY 

By  THOMAS  G.  BROWN 

I  ASK  the  Man  Who  Owns  One  and  he  tells  me  not  to  buy  it, 

I  stock  up  with  Castoria  and  not  a  child  will  Cry, 

I  eat  Three  Cakes  of  Yeast  a  Day  and  merely  wreck  my  diet. 

And  on  The  Road  of  Anthracite  get  cinders  in  my  eye. 

I  drink  my  coffee  to  the  dregs  and  find  the  Last  Drop  awful, 

I  buy  the  Watch  of  Railroad  Time  and  promptly  miss  my  train. 

The  last  smoke  in  the  Carload  is  for  me  extremely  cough-ful. 

And  on  my  com  the  Zino’s  worn  just  aggravate  the  pain. 

I  swathe  my  face  in  Olive  Soap  and  get  no  Schoolgirl  color, 

I  wear  the  Paris  Garter  and  the  Metal  scrapes  my  leg, 

I  never  read  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  without  appearing  duller, 

I  Take  the  Tip  and  Shave  with  Zip  and  miss  my  morning  egg. 

When  I  acquire  Prudential  stock  it  has  the  Strength  of  Water, 

1  try  to  Reach  for  Luckies  and  my  hand  encounters  Sweets, 

My  Shock  Absorbers  shock  my  wife  and  even  shock  my  daughter, 

I  can’t  maneuver  so  my  Hoover  Cleans  and  also  Beats. 

I  call  upon  the  Bordens  and  the  cows  are  discontented, 

I  use  a  Noiseless  Remington,  the  world  can  hear  me  type. 

My  Rubber  Heels  resist  the  shocks  as  if  they  were  cemented. 

And  Gotham  Hose  I  purchase  so’s  the  Runs  can  Pass  the  Strip. 

My  old  Dutch  Woman  Chases  Dirt,  but  not  the  sort  I’m  after. 

Both  KafTee-Hag  and  Sanka  keep  me  sleepless  all  the  night. 

In  Murad  smoke  my  nonchalance  departs  with  ribald  laughter, 

I  set  the  Cold  Dust  Twins  to  work  and  all  they  do  is  fight. 

I’ve  bought  a  cake  of  Ivory  that’s  sunk  and  left  me  soapless. 

I’ve  trusted  to  Bon  Ami  and  it’s  Scratched,  and  scratched  me  hard. 

I’ve  read  in  Life  for  years  and  all  it’s  done  is  keep  me  hopeless. 

I’ve  Hammered  on  the  Hammer  and  the  blask  has  left  me  scarred. 

I  buy  the  Ideal  Pen  and  find  how  very  right  was  Barnum, 

I  try  a  daily  apple  and  the  doctor  rings  the  bell, 

I  don  the  Interwoven  Sox  and  after  that  1  darn  ’em, 

I  have  no  use  for  Lister’s  juice — my  Best  Friends  always  Tell. 

One  drop  of  boiling  water’s  sure  to  wreck  my  Valsparred  table, 

I  read  The  Times  and  come  upon  the  News  Unfit  to  Print, 

The  furs  I  buy  turn  out  as  skunk  in  masquerade  as  sable. 

And  when  I  meet  the  Great  White  Fleet  it’s  quite  another  tint. 

I  build  a  mile  of  Cyclone  Fence — and  raze  it  with  my  sneezing. 

The  Instrument  You’re  Proud  to  Own  is  sure  to  bring  me  shame. 

When  Yapo-Rub  is  on  my  chest  I  always  start  to  wheezing. 

In  spite  of  Spratt’s  my  dogs  and  cats  decease  about  the  same. 

I  touch  the  Glass  That’s  Shatter-Proof  and  fill  my  hand  with  splinters. 
The  Sprinkler  System  stalls  whenever  /  have  any  fire. 

My  Frigidaire  is  never  cold  except  in  frigid  winters, 

I  take  a  risk  in  getting  Fisk,  for  then  I  must  re-tire. 

I  seek  the  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch  and  get  a  skin  that’s  goosy. 

I’m  always  asked  for  candy  when  I  Say  a  thing  with  Flowers, 

No  solar  kiss  can  seem  to  make  my  orange  juices  juicy, 

I  curse  my  Lux  because  my  luck’s  to  find  no  Lux  that  scours. 

I’m  through  with  trusting  printed  words,  I’m  through  with  being  simple, 
I  know  the  Brothers  Smith  were  never  christened  Mark  and  'Trade, 

I’m  sure  no  bite  nor  sting  nor  boiL  no  freckle,  wart,  nor  pimple 
Will  ever  mend  if  it  depends  on  Advertising’s  Aid. 

My  life’s  been  one  ad-versity.  I’m  glad  it’s  nearly  ended. 

Will  someone  carve  upon  my  stone  this  epitaph  for  me: 

“The  mausoleum  where  I  lie  is  advertised  as  splendid, 

“A  Lasting  Vault  Without  a  Fault  ...  by  gosh.  Ill  wait  and  see!” 


good  newspaper  fiction.  He  has  never  operation.  “For  cat’s  sake,  doc,”  she 

fi  9  <hnrt  ctrtrv  nr  hnnW-lencth  ntl  vMn«  “wlin  ic  tViaf  wnman  a  nH  she  jump  he,  _  she  or  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 


ring  of  truth.  Authors  who  have  limited  doc,  for  with  a  few  exceptions  the  med-  -ri^”  glance  at  the  trusty  El^n. 
newspaper  experience,  or  none  at  all,  ical  fraternity  are  good  fellows  and  P"  Jf.; 


there  is  another  edition  in  an  hour,  and 
she  has  time  for  a  wow  of  a  tale.  Step 


but  seek  rather  to  heroize  friends  and  time  now.  The  fellow  driving  the  car  64TY7HERE  in  thunder  you  been?” 
associates.  Such  stories  are  strained  and  phoned  for  them.”  ”  howls  the  managing  editor  as  she 

unnatural.  Mr.  Van  Raalte  says  news-  Two  minutes  to  go!  Frantically  the  comes  in  the  door,  for  be  it  known  that 

paper  men  try  to  write  fiction  at  home,  lady  of  the  press  starts  forth.  Just  then  the  m.  e.  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 

or  at  some  summer  camp,  and  thus  com-  she  catches  sight  of  several  persons  the  news  gets  out  on  time.  “This  ain’t 

pletely  lose  the  atmosphere  of  the  office,  hurrying  into  the  building.  They  look  any  time  for  getting  a  permanent.”  The 
If  some  reporter,  after  a  hard  day  on  like  important  people,  at  that,  and  the  reporter  doesn’t  even  glance  his  way, 

some  interesting  story,  would  sit  at  his  head  nurse  bustled  up,  trying  to  answer  she  flops  into  the  old  familiar  seat,  pow- 

own  typewriter  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  questions  from  all  sides.  The  reporter  ders  her  nose,  grabs  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
office  and  turn  out  fiction  copy  on  the  edges  in.  One  of  the  men  turns  around,  wades  in.  M.  E.’s  are  wise  men,  they 
order  of  his  city  editor,  animated  by 
the  same  fire  and  freedom  that  control 

his  news  writing,  Mr.  Van  Raalte  thinks  a  Y/T'DCIT’V 

the  result  would  be  excellent.  I 


know  when  not  to  talk,  this  one 
around  and  snatches  the  sheets  as 
come  from  the  mill,  goes  through 
copy  at  lightning  speed,  and  figures  q« 
his  headline  as  he  works.  It  is  a  dani 
3-column  36,  page  one. 

If  you  think  writing  heads  is  easy  yof 
have  another  guess  coming.  You  han 
just  so  many  spaces  to  fill,  depending  m 
the  letters  used,  and  there  is  no  riA| 
in  a  form.  If  your  head  is  too  long 
must  be  written  over,  and  you  canra 
use  a  hyphen.  It’s  a  trick,  and  one^ 
quired  only  through  long  experience. 

In  the  teck  shop  the  forms  for 
second  edition  are  being  rearranged,  so 
pages  left  as  they  were,  others  complet 
changed.  Meanwhile  the  linotype 
are  hard  at  it.  Presently  a  little 
of  type  is  dumped  into  a  metal  tro 
the  proof,  duly  inked,  passed  under 
roller,  and  the  proof  reader  goes  over  it 
carefully.  Another  machine  has  cast  thi 
head,  type  and  head  are  put  together,  the 
form  locked  and  run  to  the  machM 
which  makes  a  mat.  This  is  hurriS 
downstairs,  worked  over  a  few  minuti%T 
then  locked  into  a  cylinder  connected  w® 
a  vat  of  molten  lead.  Wham  I  The  big 
crank  is  pushed  over  and  around  and  a 
stream  of  lead  shoots  into  the  chambet 
and  against  this  papier  mache  form.  If 
the  pressman  wishes  to  hurry  the  job  he 
turns  water  in  and  around  the  lead,  if  not 
he  lets  it  harden  for  a  short  time,  then 
opens  the  cylinder,  takes  off  the  mat  ^ 
there  upon  the  tube  is  the  type,  each 
letter  and  character  standing  out. 

*  *  * 

TV  EXT  comes  the  trimmer  which  grips 
^  off  the  superfluous  lead,  then  the  cast 
is  hurried  to  the  press  for  Page  One  is  the 
last  down.  Other  page  stereotypes  are  i 
already  in  place.  The  assistant  pressmaa 
has  been  working  hard.  The  press  is 
all  ready  to  go.  You  wonder  why  he 
used  a  small  leather  strap  to  tighten  a 
bolt,  but  that  is  so  he  may  work  the 
faster.  At  first  the  big  machine  moves 
slowly,  for  only  the  small  contacts  are 
on;  then  the  head  pressman  throws  the 
large  switch  and  with  a  whirr  she’s  off. 
turning  out  papers  at  the  rate  of  sevenil 
thousand  an  hour.  Maybe  the  web 
breaks,  which  means  that  the  long  sheet 
of  paper  passing  over  and  under  these 
rolls  from  the  big  core  at  the  rear,  has 
been  broken.  It  is  popularly  supposed 
that  in  such  cases  printers  turn  the  atmos¬ 
phere  blue  with  profanity.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  that  accident  time  and  time  again 
in  the  basement  of  this  building,  and  if 
there  was  any  swearing  the  men  did  it  to 
themselves,  for  they  were  too  busy  ad¬ 
justing  matters  to  talk.  A  break  in  the 
web  means  that  the  paper  must  be  teased 
and  coaxed  down  through  the  passa^ 
ways  once  more,  and  the  margin  of  time 
between  the  minute  the  paper  goes  to 
press  and  must  catch  the  mails  is  alwayii 
a  narrow  one. 

So,  with  a  few  more  preliminaries  sudi 
as  carrier  boys,  or  if  you  are  an  out  of 
town  reader,  the  mail  man,  you  are  able 
to  sit  down  that  evening  and  learn  all 
about  the  tragic  passing  of  someone  you 
may  or  may  not  have  known.  The  re¬ 
porter  who  wrote  it?  Oh  she  powders 
her  nose  again  and  goes  home.  She’s 
married,  and  outside  office  hours  she  lives 
a  strictly  private  life. 

NEWS  MEN  ON  AIR  TRIP 

Newspaper  men  formed  the  passenger  ■ 
list  of  the  first  cruise  of  airplanes 
augurating  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  air 
service  last  week.  Those  who  flew  were 
Carlton  B.  Matson,  publisher,  Buffalo 
Times;  Raymond  Sprigle,  city  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Post;  Charles  B.  Johnson, 
aviation  editor,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Charles 
Michie,  aviation  editor,  B^alo  Eve¬ 
ning  Nezvs;  and  Burke  I.  Burke,  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express. 


ACTIVE  AT  87 

“Uncle  Joe”  Grawe,  who  has  for  ^ 
years  continuously  edited  and  published) 
the  IVaverly  (la.)  Independent,  and  who 
for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Waverly  owned  and  edited  the^ 
Nashua  (la.)  Post,  continues  at  his  desk! 
daily.  The  40th  anniversary  of  his  ac-j 
quisition  of  the  Waverly  property  waS; 
the  occasion  for  general  congratulations) 
throughout  the  state,  recently. 


